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Weekend 


The  return 
of  Monica:  it’s 
not  deja  vu 
but  deliverance 

— — Paget  — - 
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Sex  and  business 


Shere  Hite  on 


revolution  in 


the  boardroom 
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Paint  it  black: 
some  dark 
thoughts  for 
Valentine’s  Day 
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how  to  spend  it 

Buying  into 
the  British 
film  industry 


BMW  chairman 
forced  out  in 
boardroom  coup 

Upheaval  leaves  German  car  group  vulnerable  to  takeover 


By  Haig  Shnonfam,  Robert  Tayfor 
and  Uta  KamfscMsger 

BMW,  the  German  luxury 
carmaker,  last  night  removed 

both  its  riiairma-n  and  de 

. number  two  in  a boardroom  coup 
' that  could  end  executive  rivalry 
but  will  almost  certainly  leave 
:.  the  group  vulnerable  to  a take- 
over bid. 

The  surprise  departure  of 
Bemd  Pischetsrleder,  chairman, 
and  Wolfgang  Reitzle,  head  of 
product  development,  followed  a 
huge  boardroom  bust-up  that 
sent  tremors  through  corporate 
Germany. 

I Mr  Pischetsrieder  will  be 

replaced  by  Joachim  Mllberg,  the 

little-known  board  member 
responsible  for  production. 

The  changes  came  after  an 
eight-hour  meeting  of  BMW’s 
supervisory  board  to  assess  prog- 
j ress  in  improving  profitability  at 
Rover,  the  embattled  (IE  car- 
9 maker,  bought  by  BMW  in  1994. 
v The  departures  rob  BMW  of 
x two  men  who  have  helped  make 
* it  one  of  the  world’s  most  proflt- 


Out  of  the  fast  lane:  Pfachatsrfoder 
helped  make  BMW  one  of  the 
world’s  most  pratofaii  car  (roups 

replace  ~him  with  Mr  Reitzle  was 
blocked  by  workers’  representa- 
tives on  the  supervisory  board, 
triggering  die  impasse  in  which 
both  men  ware  obliged  to  go. 

Yesterday’s  developments 
sparked  criticism  of  the  Quandts 
in  particular.  "It  is  a scandal," 
said  one  industry  observer.  - 
-Rover's  could  face  a much 


able  car  companies.  Mr  P&chets-  . tougher  future  under  Mr  MHberg. 
rieder,  chahTnjpa.'^Sjl^B’May  1993,  : YtielUE  operation  is  bdieyei  to 


largely  masterminded  the  Rover 
acquisition,  while  Mr  Reitzle’s 
engineering  skills  are  credited  for 
the  group's  highly  successful 
models. 

The  boardroom*  coup  was  engi- 
neered by  members  of  the  secre- 
tive Quandt  family,  which  owns 
almost  48  per  cent  of  BMW. 

The  Quandts  are  believed  to 
have  grown  increasingly  dissatis- 
fied with  Mr  Pischetsrieder’s 
strategy  and  the  delays  in  turn- 
ing round  Rover. 

However,  their  attempt  to 


have  lost  up  to  DMlbn  <$590m, 
€S2Qm)  last  year  on  the  back  of 


improve  profitability  could 
threaten  the  future  of  Rover’s 
Longfaridge  plant,  near  Birming- 
ham, England,  the  company's 
biggest  but  least  utilised  factory, 
which  has  14J100  employees. 

Late  last  year.  Rover  won 
workers'  agreement  for  a radical 
new  flexibility  deal  to  secure 
future  investment  at  the  plant 

Although  T,nnghriflgB  hart  hpgn 
scheduled  to  build  the  new  Mini, 
due  in  2001,  BMW  had  deferred 
commitments  to  the  successors 
to  the  mass  market  200  and  400 
models  nntn  assured  of  higher 
UK  productivity.  The  future  of 
those  models  will  now  be  in  ques- 
tion, amid  fears  Rover  could  be 
reduced  to  a niche  car  specialist 
focusing  on  the  Tand  Rover,  Mini 
and  MG  brands. 

BUI  Morris,  general  secretary 
of  the  UK’s  TGWU  union,  said 
union  leaders  would  be  seeking 
an  “urgent"  meeting  with  BMW 
for  reassurance  that  the  deal  to 
bring  new  models  to  Lough  ridge 
would  be  honoured  . "As  far  as 
we  are  concerned  it  is  business 
as  usual,”  he  said.  “But  the  situa- 
tion -remains  confusing."  • 

British  union  leaders  were 
reassured  by  Mr  MUberg's  repu-  1 
tatipnxw  an  engineer  and  a “con-  i 


Jordan  prepares 
for  king’s  death 


4 


A Jordanian  praying  for  Kmg  Hu— tin  in  Amman  yesterday 


By  Judy  Dempsey  hi  Amman 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  was  on 
life-support  machines  last  night 
after  doctors  said  he  had  suffered 
kidney  and  liver  failure. 

He  had  returned  home  from  the 
US  where  he  had  undergone  an 
unsuccessful  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant to  treat  his  cancer. 

On  his  arrival  in  Amman,  the 
63-year-old  monarch  was  rushed 
to  the  capital's  Hussein  Medical 
Centre,  where  his  family,  includ- 
ing the  recently  appointed  suc- 
cessor. Crown  Prince  Abdullah, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  waited  by 
his  bedside. 

State-controlled  radio  and  tele- 
vision issued  medical  bulletins 
throughout  the  day.  One  state- 
ment from  the  information  minis- 
try criticised  “foreign  govern- 
ment news  reports”  that  had 
claimed  the  king  was  already 
dead.  The  statement  said  King 
Hussein  was  “still  alive”,  in 
intensive  care,  and  “gravely  ill”. 

Throughout  the  day.  television 
programming  was  sombre,  an 
indication  that  the  country  of 
4 -5m  people  was  being  prepared 
for  the  king’s  death. 

With  governments  accepting 


that  the  region's  longest-serving 
monarch  was  close  to  death,  the 
US  state  department  yesterday 
promised  “support  and  solidar- 
ity’' to  the  next  monarch. 

During  a visit  to  Saudi  Arabia 
last  week.  Madeleine  Albright, 
US  secretary  of  state,  made  a 
point  of  changing  her  itinerary  to 
travel  to  Jordan  where  she  held 
talks  with  Crown  Prince  Abdul- 
lah. a former  career  soldier. 

The  US.  Jordan's  closest  West- 
ern ally,  wants  a peaceful  transi- 
tion when  King  Hussein  dies.  It 
is  also  anxious  that  Jordan  con- 
tinues to  support  the  Israel-Pales- 
tinian  peace  process  in  which 
Jordan  has  played  a pivotal  role. 

The  peace  process  is  important 
for  Jordan  because  60  per  cent  of 
its  population  is  Palestinian. 

Several  Western  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  US,  are  concerned 
that  Jordan  could  be  plunged 
into  a period  of  instability. 

There  are  fears  that  neighbour- 
ing Iraq  could  try  to  undermine 
the  new  king,  while  internal 
opposition  to  the  peace  treaty 
Jordan  signed  with  Israel  in  1994 
could  increase. 

Heavy  crown  of  Jordan,  Page  6 


Job  and  wage  rises  put  pressure  on  Fed 


poor  sales,  restructuring  coats  sensus  figure”  who  might  end  the 


and  the  strength  of  sterling. 

Rover’s  PK  market  share  col- 
lapsed to  4.7  per  cent  last  month, 
putting  it  behind  not  only  Ford 


iq-fighting  an  BMW's  board. 

“All  the  unions  win  be  seeking 
an  urgent  meeting  with  BMW 
and  Rover  to  clarify  the  position 


. and  Vauxhflll,  the  two  traditional,  over,  the  future  of  the  Longfaridge 


leaden,  but  .also  Peugeot,  Ren- 
ault and  Volkswagen. 

While  foreign  sales  have 
climbed,  profits  from  exports 
have  been  hit  by  the  strong 
pound. 

Any  more  radical  attempts  to 


plant  and  end  the  anxiety  among 
the  workforce,”  said  Roger 
Lyons,  general  secretary  of  the 
MSF  technicians  union. 

Feeing*  of  doom,  Page  5 
Lax,  Pipe  24 


Business 


By  Gerard  Baker  m Washington 

US  workers  enjoyed  another 
bumper  month  in  January  as  the 
rapid  pace  of  job  growth  contin- 
ued. unemployment  remained  at 
its  Lowest  level,  in  28  years  and 
average  earnings -recorded  a sec- 
ond consecutive  month  of  strong 

gains 

Non-farm  payrolls  increased  by 
a seasonally  adjusted  245,000  to 
January  and  the  jobless  rate 
stayed  at  4-3  per  cent,  the  Com- 
merce Department  reported  yes- 
terday. The  figures  are  the  first 
firm  indication  that  the  economy 
has  maintained  its  robust 
momentum  into  1999. 

The  economy’s  strength,  produ- 
cing increasingly  tight  labour- 


markets  and  gradually  rising  pay 
pressures,  continues  to  defy 
policymakers’  expectations  of  a 
slowdown  and  will  further  com- 
plicate-the  Federal  Reserve’s  deli- 
cate calibration  of  monetary  pol- 
icy over  the  next  few  months. 

The  big  increase  in  payrolls  in 
January  followed  a rise  of  298,000 
to  December,  revised  down  from 
the  Department’s  initial  estimate. 
January’s  gain  was  the  third  con- 
secutive month  of  growth  of 
more  than  200,000.  It  was  led  by 
the  service  sector,  notably  retail- 
ers, financial  and  real-estate  com- 
panies and  providers  of  business 
services. 

Manufacturing  employment  fell 
by  13.000,  the  fifth  consecutive 
monthly  decline.  Manufacturers 


have  now  shed  almost  150.000 
jobs  since  last  summer,  though 
there  are  sigus  that  the  decline  is 
slowing. 

There  were  tentative  indica- 
tions that  the  tightness  in  labour 
markets  is  starting  to  produce  an 
acceleration  in  wage  growth. 
Average  hourly  earnings 
increased  by  a seasonally 
adjusted  0.5  per  cent  last  month, 
following  a gain  of  0.4  per  cent  in 
December.  Average  wages  in  Jan- 
uary were  4 per  cent  higher  than 
a year  ago,  the  fastest  annual 
rate  of  increase  since  early  last 
year. 

The  centra]  bank  left  interest 
rates  unchanged  at  this  week's 
meeting  of  its  policy-malting 
open  market  committee  but  some 


policymakers  are  unsettled  by 
what  they  regard  as  an  unsus- 
tainable pace  of  expansion. 

Last  autumn  the.  Fed  cut  its 
key  federal  funds  target  rate  by 
0.75  percentage  points  to  4.75%  as 
fears  mounted  that  the  interna- 
tional financial  turmoil  would 
plunge  the  US  into  recession. 
Those  concerns  proved  ground- 
less and  since  then  growth  has 
accelerated.  The  economy  expan- 
ded at  an  annual  rate  of  5.6  per 
cent  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1998,  the  fastest  growth  in  more 
than  two  years. 

And  if  the  economy  continues 
to  grow  at  a rate  dose  to  the 
breakneck  pace  of  last  year,  the 
case  for  raising  interest  rates  will 
strengthen. 


Kosovo  talks  to  open  in  Paris  Investors  besiege  US  hedge  fund 


Kosovo  peace  talks  scheduled  to  start  near  Paris  today  wifi  bring 
together  a Balkan  mix  of  former  political  prisoners,  academics  aid 
hardline  socialists.  A US-drafted  peace  plan  seeks  to  Install  democ- 
racy In  a remote  region  soaked  in  blood  left  by  occupying  armies, 
kings,  despots  and  dictators.  Page  2;  Peace  deal,  or  else,  Page  7 

Mandela  calls  for  new  patriotism  in  South  Africa 

President  Nelson  Mandela  of  South  Africa,  in  his  last  State  of  the 
Nation  address,  lamented  continuing  tendons  between  blacks  and 
whites  and  called  for  a “hew  patriotism”.  Page  4 

New  accusation  against  Deutsche  over  Auschwitz 

Deutsche  Bank  was  more  deeply  Involved  In  the  construction  of 
Auschwitz  concentration  camp  than  It  admitted  this  week,  according 
to  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  centre  In  Los  Angeles,,  which  probes  Holo- 
caust activities. 

Brazil  makes  former  Soros  adviser  central  bank  chief 

With  the  Brazilian  economy  reeling,  politicians  are  venting  their  frus- 
tration against  speculators.  Yet  President  Cardoso  has  picked  a new 
central  bank  president  from  within  enemy  ranks  - Armmfo  Fraga.  for- 
mer senior  adviser  to  George  Soros,  the  billionaire  Investor.  Page  7 
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Convergence  Asset  Management,  the  hedge  fund  run  by  former 
| Salomon  Brothers’  trader  Andrew  Fisher,  is  under  pressure  from 
investors  seeking  their  money  back  after  suffering  trig  losses  in 
, recent  months.  One  Investor  is  seeking  to  place  one  of  Conver- 
gence’s -feeder  funds  into  liquidation,  which  has  led  Mr  Fisher  to  offer 
make  ft  easier  for  investors  to  get  their  money  out  Page  24 

Oracle’s  Japan  ann  soars  73%  on  debut  in  Tokyo 

Japanese  investors  succumbed  to  high-tech  fever  as  shares  in  Ora- 
cle Japan,  a unit  of  the  US  software  company,  jumped  nearly  73  per 
cent  on  their  debut  on  the  Tokyo  over-the-counter  market  Page  24  . 

Delphi  IPO  gets  warm  welcome  on  Walt  St 

General  Motors’  stock  exchange  spin-off  of  Delphi  Automotive 
Systems,  Its  parts  operation,  received  a warm  welcome  on  Wall 
Street  as  Investors  welcomed  the  company’s  long-term  restructuring 
strategy.  The  Delphi  IPO  - worth  S1.7bn  - was  the  largest  of  the 
year,  comprising  17.7  per  cent  of  the  company.  Page  24 

European  bourses  quiet  as  rates  remain  unchanged 

European  stock  markets  ended  the  week 
Eonrtop300fodn:  . on  a quiet  note,  after  the  European  Cen- 

1240  tral  Bank  had  left  interest  rates 

vm  unchanged  on  Thursday.  The  trans- 

1220  national  FTSE  Eurotop  30)  index  fell  0.5 

.1210  — . per  cent,  although  bourses  In  the  euro 

tan  i -I-  j .*■■»—*  bloc  edged  higher  on  average,  with  the. 

1 ■**I™ytS9B  5 • - Dax  In  Frankfurt  gaining  0.7  pec  cent 
*""**"*  - • - Henkel  was  the  best  performing  Dax 

component  after  ft  said  it  would  spin  off  its  chemicals  operations. 
Bonds,  Page  8;  Currencies,  Page  0;  London  Stocks,  Page  17; 
World  Stocks,  Pages  20-21 

Liberty  life  set  for  talks  on  merger  . 

Donald  Gordon,  founder  and  chairman  of  South  Africa’s  Liberty  Life, 
is  to  retire  after  more  than  four  decades  at  the  helm.  This  opens  the 
way  for  Brother  attempt  at  a merger  between  the  life  assurance 
group  and  Standard  Bank  Investment  Corp.  Page  23 


FT.com:  the  FT  web  site  provides  updated  news  and 
an  online  archive  of  back  articles  at  http://wwwJFT.c«n 
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Privatisations  - The  Facts 

l Since  1991.  privatisation  stocks  as  a whole  have 
r outperformed  the  MSCI  Work!  ex-US  Index,  reflecting 
the  efficiency  and  profitability  gains  which  shareholder 
pressure  induces”. 

t We  believe  that  over  US$350bn  of  privatisation  assets 
r are  likely  to  come  to  the  market  over  the  next  10  years. 

k Privatised  companies  often  exceed  investor  profit 
r expectations  as- a result  of  private  sector  forces. 

The  &oba!  Privatisation  Rind  - The  Facts 

w Investec  Guinness  Right  pioneered  the  concept  of 
* privatisation  funds  with  the  launch  of  the  first  global 
privatisation  UK  unit  trust  and  offshore  fund  and  has  its 
Own  proprietary  privatisation  index. 

l Our  Global  Privatisation  Fund  is  one  of  the  best 
~ performing  offshore  global  equity  fends,  having  risen  by 
105%  since  its  launch  In  May  1994*. 

w The  Fund  Is  well  diversified,  with  a current  emphasis  on 
r Europe,  which  has  the  largest  planned  privatisation 
programme. 

Call  us  now  or  complete  and  return  the  coupon. 
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Little  love  for  neighbours  in  Nazareth 
as  Christian-Moslem  conflict  grows 


Judy  Dempsey  reports  that  in  bitter  disputes  over  the  ownership  of  cherished  land, 
moderates  on  both  sides  are  accusing  Benjamin  Netanyahu's  Likud  party  of  meddling 


Of  all  the  files  stacked 
high  on  Ramiz  Jaraisy’s 
desk,  the  land  registra- 
tion documents  are  the  most 
important 

As  the  mayor  of  Nazareth 
explained,  they  date  back  to 
the  Hmw  of  ottoman  rule 
and!  record  the  ownership  of 
land  located  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  Christians'  holiest  site  in 
Nazareth. 

For  Mr  Jaraisy,  a Chris- 
tian Palestinian  governing 
one  of  Israel's  most  impor- 
tant Arab  cities,  there 
should  be  no  dispute  over 
the  status  of  the  land. 

The  state-run  Israel  Lands 
Authority  which  owns  SO  per 
cent  of  property  In  Israel, 
much  of  it  expropriated  from 
Arabs,  handed  it  over  to  the 
Nazareth  municipality.  In 
preparation  for  tbe  millenn- 
ium, the  municipality 
decided  two  years  ago  to 
build  a square  for  pilgrims 
in  front  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation. 

Since  then,  the  plot  of  land 
has  become  the  focus  of  a 
dispute  between  Palestinian 
Christians  and  Moslems, 
with  moderates  from  both 
sides  blaming  Benjamin 
Netanyahu's  Likud  party  for 
stoking  it. 


Leaders  of  Nazareth's  Mos- 
lems. who  make  up  44  per 
cent  of  the  city’s  60,000- 
strong  Arab  population, 
claim  all  the  property 
belongs  to  the  Waqf,  the 
Moslem  religious  trust,  thus 
disqualifying  the  municipal- 
ity from  building  on  it 

They  have  taken  their 
rffliTn  to  the  courts,  to 
the  streets,  where  during 
last  month's  Christmas  cele- 
brations Christian  shops 
were  ransacked  - actions 
which  could  unravel  decades 
of  co-existence  between  the 
city's  Christian  and  Moslem 
communities. 

Moderates  believe  that  Is 
precisely  Likud's  intention. 
“By  dividing  the  communi- 
ties, Netanyahu  believes  he 
can  win  some  Arab  votes,” 
said  an  official  In  the  prime 
minister's  office.  Elections 
are  due  in  May. 

Since  1948,  Israeli  Arabs  - 
some  18  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation consisting  of  those 
who  stayed  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  state  of  Israel  - 
have  generally  voted  for 
Labour.  During  the  1996  elec- 
tion, fewer  than  5 per  cent 
voted  for  Mr  Netanyahu. 
This  ttme  round,  Likud  and 
other  parties  are  trying  to 
woo  the  Arabs.  “Every  vote 


will  count,”  said  tbe  official 
who  pointed  out  that  in  1996 
Mr  Netanyahu  won  by  only 
29,457  votes. 

To  win  over  some  of  the 
Arab-controlled  municipali- 
ties, Mr  Netanyahu,  say  gov- 
ernment officials,  has  relied 
on  Danny  Greenberg, 
Likud's  adviser  on  minority 
affairs.  He  has  been  particu- 
larly active  in  Nazareth. 

It  was  in  Nazareth,  in  the 
early  1970s.  that  Israel's  first 
Arab  democratic  movement 
was  established  in  order  to 
build  a united  political  front 
It  organised  the  famous 
“Land  Day'  of  1976  when 
Arabs  across  Israel  demon- 
strated against  widespread 
official  discrimination  over 
jobs,  land  expropriation  and 
government  . funding. 
Against  such  a background, 
moderates  in  Nazareth  said 
it  was  not  surprising  Likud 
was  determined  to  “divide 
»mri  rule  us”. 


Even  officials  in  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  office 
admit  as  much,  saying 
Mr  Greenberg,  without  any 
authority,  made  promises  to 
Nazareth's  Islamic  move- 
ment, headed  by  Salman 
Abu  Ahmed.  “Greenberg 
told  the  Mnsipms  tbe  laud  in 


front  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  belonged  to 
the  Waqf:  they  could  build  a 
mosque  there.  He  pitted 
Christians  against  Mos- 
lems,"  said  one  government 
official. 

Mr  Greenberg  denied  mak- 
ing such  promises.  “I  only 
wanted  to  help  the  Arabs 
have  better  living  stan- 
dards,” he  said  in  an  inter- 
view, adding  he  ended  all 
involvement  in  Nazareth  pol- 
itics 18  months  ago. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  all 
this,  Mr  Ahmed’s  Islamic 
party  clinched  10  of  the  19 
municipality  seats  in  last 
November’s  city  elections, 
triple  the  number  won  five 
years  ago.  Tbe  outcome,  said 
moderates  in  Nazareth,  was 
also  a victory  for  Likud:  Mr 
Jaraisy's  democratic  front 
was  broken.  Mr  Greenberg 
r»iaimnd  some  of  the  credit. 
“About  half,”  he  said. 

Flushed  with  success,  Mr 
Ahmed  said  he  was  confi- 
dent Moslems  would  build  a 
mosque  on  the  square  - lug- 
ger than  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation.  But  he  denied 
he  was  sowing  divisions 
among  Nazareth’s  Arab  pop- 
ulation. Tm  all  far  brother- 
hood and  unity.  It’s  the 
Christians  who  aren’t  They 


Naaretfte  Church  of  the  Annunciation:  at  the  centre  of  a cfispute  over  land 


refused  to  join  our  party.” 
Moderate  Christians  and 
Mnniturts  in  Nazareth  believe 
the  more  XJkud  tries  to  influ- 
ence the  city’s  politics,  the 
more  ft  radawranteii  ats  within 
tbe  Islamist  movement  will 

tefbarriralnately  use  OUtSlde 
help  to  achieve  their  goal. 
“We  are  getting  stronger," 
said  Mr  Ahmed,  who  gloat- 


ingly predicted  Moslems 
would  outnumber  Israel’s 
Jews  in  20  years. 

The  Shin  Bet.  Israel’s 
intelligence  service,  and  reli- 
gious and  Arab  experts  want 
the  courts  to  resolve  the 
property  dispute  quickly, 
fearing  the  long-term,  conse- 
quences. “Netanyahu  was 
warned  about  Greenberg's 


meddling.  He  was  advised  to 
sack  him  Nothing  was  done. 
Both  men  have  a short-term 
goal  - to  win  votes  from  the 
Arabs.”  said  a government 
Official, 

Likud  appears  not  to 
-have  learned  from  previous 
instances  of  - Israeli  in- 
volvement in  Arab  affairs, 
say-,  experts  who  have 


warned  Mr  Netanyahu, 
During  the  1980s,  Israel 
abetted  the  rise  of  Hamas, 
the  radical  Palestinian 
Islamic  movement,  in  order 
to  weaken  Yassir  Arafat’s 
Palestine  liberation  Organi- 
sation and  its  Fatah  move- 
ment A decade  later  Hamas 
was  carrying  out  suicide 
bomb  attacks  in  Israel, 


German  court  upholds 
civil  service  perks 
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Plan  to  dismantle  Kosovo  rebel  army 


By  Ralph  Atldns  m Bonn 


Oskar  Lafontaine. 
Germany’s  left-leaning 
finance  minister,  has  per- 
haps met  his  match.  For  the 
second  time  in  a month,  the 
country’s  constitutional 
court  yesterday  handed 
down  a judgment  advancing 
the  cause  of  families  at  a 
pace  of  which  Mr  Lafontaine 
could  only  dream. 

The  Karlsruhe-based  court 
ruled  that  ctvll  servants 
with  more  than  two  children 
should  have  significantly 
increased  benefits,  arguing 
existing  rules  violated  prin- 
ciples on  public  servants’ 
perks  dating  at  least  from 
Prussian  times.  The  ruling 
could  cost  DM20Qm  (€l02m, 
$115m)  a year. 

“The  new  government 
inherited  on  taking  office 
not  just  the  highest  ever 


level  of  public  debt  seen  in 
Germany, r said  Mr  Lafon- 
taine. “It  has  now  also  to 
sort  out  regulations  on  fami- 
lies which  violate  the  consti- 
tution." He  could  have  added 
that  the  new  coalition  gov- 
ernment of  ftp  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  (SPD)  and 
Greens  - in  spite  of  Introdu- 
cing tax  reforms  pitched 
largely  at  working  families  - 
has  also  had  to  deal  with  a 
constitutional  court  embark- 
ing on  an  unexpected  bout  of 
judicial  activism. 

In  a ruling  earlier  this 
month  - which  could  cost 
federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments DM2Gbn  or  more  a 
year  - the  Karlsruhe  court 
insisted  child  care  allow- 
ances available  to  single  par- 
ents should  also  apply  to 
married  couples.  Mr  Lafon- 
taine is  considering  how 
that  ruling  can  be  funded. 


The  court’s  role  has  pro- 
voked criticism  from  the 
rightwing  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union  (CDU).  Jutta 
T.imhacb  the  court’s  presi- 
dent, 1s  an  SPD  supporter 
and  was  once  touted  as  a 
possible  candidate  in  May’s 
election  of  a federal  presi- 
dent. 

Roland  Koch,  the  CDITs 
candidate  in  tomorrow’s 
state  elections  In  Hesse,  has 
complained  of  an  increased 
“red-green  arrogance”  in 
Germany.  Lawyers  have 
complained  parliament’s  role 
is  being  undermined. 

Germany’s  post-war  “basic 
law”  or  constitution  not  only 
offers  protection  for  the 
institutions  of  marriage  and 
the  family.  It  also  enshrines 
rules  on  cml  servants'  renu- 
meration designed  to  ensure 
they  can  devote  themselves 
fully  to  public  service. 


By  Buy  Dinmore  In  Belgrade 
aid  Andrew  Parker  In  London 


Ethnic  Albanian  rebels  and 
Serb  paramilitary  farces  in 
the  war-torn  Kosovo  prov- 
ince of  Serbia  would  be  dis- 
banded and  disarmed  under 
a peace  plan  to  be  presented 
to  the  warring  parties  at 
negotiations  scheduled  to 
start  this  afternoon  in 
France. 

The  hastily  revised  draft 
has  been  put  together  by  the 
Contact  Group  of  leading 
western  powers  plus  Russia 
in  ' an  apparent  effort  to  win 
over  the  Serbian  side.  It 
states  that  all  paramilitary 
groups,  including  the  sepa- 
ratist Kosovo  Liberation 
Army  (KLA).  would  be  dis- 
mantled within  three 
months  of  the  agreement 
being  signed. 

The  new  plan,  seen  by  the 
Financial  Times,  also 


instructs  Serbia  to  reduce  its 
police  force  strength  in  Kos- 
ovo to  2^00  immediately, 
from  the  current  level  esti- 
mated at  around  10, (XXL 

The  head  of  the  interna- 
tional monitoring  mission  in 
Kosovo  will  set  a timetable 
for  the  remaining  police  to 
leave  as  the  territory  puts 
together  a new  force 
reflecting  its  ethnic 
make-op,  which  is  more 
than  80  per  cent  ethnic  Alba- 
nian. 

The  federal  Yugoslav  army 
is  to  be  scaled  down  to  just 
L&00  confined  to  three  garri- 
sons and  patrols  along  the 
border  with  Albania  and 
Macedonia. 

Diplomats  said  it  was 
essential  that  a Nato  peace- 
keeping force  enter  Kosovo 
to  enforce  a political  settle- 
ment and  keep  the  KLA  in 
check  as  Serbia  withdraws 
its  forces.  Western  mediators 


believe  they  can  overcome 
Belgrade's  repeated  rejection 
of  any  foreign  troops  on  its 
territory  by  easing  sanctions- 
and  guaranteeing  that  the 
KLA  will  not  be  allowed  to 
seize  power. 

The  draft  plan,  said  by 
mediators  to  be  mostly  non- 
negotiable,  removes  virtu- 
ally all  of  Serbia's  jurisdic- 
tion over  Kosovo  and  gives 
the  territory  wide-ranging 
autonomy  with  institutional 
ties  to  federal  Yugoslavia. 
Implementation  of  the  three- . 
year  interim  agreement  will 
be  in  the  bands  of  the  Kos- 
ovo Verification  Mission, 
headed  by  William  Walker,  a 
US  ambassador. 

Robin  Cook,  the  British 
foreign  secretary,  who  will 
open  the  talks  in  the  chateau 
of  Rambouitiet,  outside 
Paris,  with  the  French  hosts, 
predicted  that  the  most  con- 
tentious aspect  of  the  discus- 


sions could  be  the  draft's 
proposal  that  the  status  of 
Kosovo  as  a province  of 
Serbia  should  be  reviewed 
after  three  years. 

He  also  confirmed  that 
that  If  a peace  agreement 
was  ffnaKgpd,  Nato  could  be 
willing  to  commit  a peace- 
keeping force  to  oversee 
implementation  of  the  settle- 
ment However,  he  did  not 
role  out  sending  in  Nato 
troops  if  the  peace  talks 
foiled. 

Nato  is  poised  to  carry  out 
air  strikes  if  Belgrade  rejects 
the  deal,  but  diplomats  said 
their  greatest  worry  was 
that  the  KLA  would  walk 
but  of  the  talks. 

However,  last  night  a 
French  military  aircraft  was 
left  standing  at  Kosovo's 
Pristina  airport  after  Serbian 
authorities  refused  to  allow 
the  ethnic  Albanian  delega- 
tion, including  two  KLA  reb- 


els. to  leave  because  they  did 
not  have  Yugoslav  pass- 
ports. 

The  British  and  French 
ambassadors  to  Belgrade 
demanded  that  the  delega- 
tion be  allowed  to  reach 
Paris.  Government  sources 
indicated  they  would  be 
allowed  to  leave  Kosovo  by 
unofficial  channels,  meaning 
that  those  without  docu- 
ments would  have  to  cross* 
the  mountains  into  Macedo-* 
nla  and  then  fly  on  to 
France. 

But  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain.  tbe  pressure  on  the 
KLA.  tiie  chief  Serb  negotia- 
tor for  the  Kosovo  peace 
talks.  Ratko  Mar ko vie.  said 
that  Belgrade  would  not 
held  discussions  with  dele- 
gates he  said  were  “terror- 
ists” • 


Make  a peace  deal,  or  else, 
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Balkan  mix  at  Kosovo  peace  talks 
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I Kosovo  peace  talks 
scheduled  to  start  near  Paris 
today  will  bring  together  a 
heady  Balkan  mix  of  former 
political  prisoners,  academ- 
ics, editors  and  hardline 
socialists.  A US-drafted, 
“take  it  or  leave  it”  peace 
plan  would  seek  to  Install 
democracy  in  a remote 
region  soaked  in  the  blood 
left  fry  a succession  of  occu- 
pying armies,  kings,  despots 
and  dictators. 

Inheriting  an  historic  mess 
created  by  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  early  1900s,  when  Bal- 
kan borders  were  redrawn 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Otto- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian 
empires,  the  international 
community  is  hoping  to  rec- 
oncile the  widely  diverging 
aspirations  of  Kosovo’s  eth- 
nic Albanian  majority  and 
their  current  Serb  masters 
without  moving  any  fron- 
tiers. 

The  ethnic  Albanians, 
themselves  deeply  divided, 
have  16  delegates  including. 
■ Ibrahim  Rugova  - a 54- 
year-old,  Paris-educated  lit- 


Rugova:  moderate  policy  of 
peaceful  resistance 


erary  academic,  whose 
tether  was  killed  by  Tito’s 
partisans.  Elected  in  1992  as 
“president”  of  the  self-pro- 
clalmed  Republic  of  Kosovo 
in  polls  ignored  by  Belgrade, 
he  was  reelected  last  year  in 
polls  boycotted  by  his  ethnic 
Albanian  rivals.  He  adheres 


to  moderate  policy  of  peace- 
ful resistance,  despised  by 
the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army 
(KLA),  but  enjoys  wide  sup- 
port among  his  people. 

■ Rexhep  Qoga  - 62-year- 
old  writer  who  heads  tbe 
United  Democratic  Move- 
ment In  opposition  to  Mr 
Rugova.  He  aspires  to  a 
“Greater  Albania”.  Members 
of  his  delegation  have  dose 
ties  to  the  KLA  and  could 
emerge  as  its  political  wing. 

■ Hashim  Thaci  - former 
student  leader  and  now  head 
of  KLA  political  directorate. 
Nom  de  guerre:  “Snake".  He 
was  sentenced  to  jail  in 
absentia  by  a Serbian  court 
for  subversive  activities. 

■ Azem  Syla  - shadowy  fig- 
ure known  as  “Big  Unde”. 
He  could  be  the  top  military 
commander  of  the  KLA. 

The  Serbian  and  federal 
Yugoslav  governments  are 
sending  13  delegates,  includ- 
ing three  deputy  prime  min- 
isters and  “loystP  represen- 
tatives of  Kosovo's  various 
ethnic  groups,  including 
Albanians,  Moslem  Slavs,  a 
Turk,  a Gypsy  and  one 
daiming  to  be  an  Egyptian. 


The  two  main  figures  are: 

■ Ratko  Mar ko vie,  deputy 
prime  minister  in  the  Ser- 
bian government,  and  a dele- 
gate from  Socialist  party  led 
by  Yugoslav  President  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic  and  from  his 
home  town  Pozarevac.  He  is 
professor  of  law  and  consti- 
tutional expert  and  taught  at 
a faculty  of  dentistry  and 
police  academy. 

■ Nikola  Sainovic,  federal 
Yugoslav  deputy  prime  min- 
ister, also  a delegate  from 
the  Socialist  party.  A metal- 
lurgist and  former  minister 
of  economy,  he  has  been  the 
main  point  of  contact  on 
Kosovo  for  the  international 
community,,  handling  negoti- 
ations on  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  ceasefires!  He 
denied  US  accusations, 
based  on  alleged  wire-taps, 
that  he  authorised  the  attack 
on  Racak  village  last  month 
in  which  45  ethnic  Albanians 
were  killed  by  Serb  police. 

Essential  features  of  the 
western-proposed  peace  plan 
for  an  interim-period  of 
three  years  are: 

□ A ceasefire  and  the 
preservation  of  Yugoslavia’s 


existing  borders. 

□ “High  degree  of  self-gover- 
nance” for  Kosovo  with  its 
own  parliament,  president 
and  judiciary.  Options  to 
take  up  seats  and  posts  in 
Serbian  and  Yugoslav 
assemblies  and  govern- 
ments. 

□ Amnesty  and  release  of 
political  prisoners. 

□ New  police  force  to  reflect 
Kosovo's  ethnic  make-up. 
which  is  close  to  90  per  cent 
Albanian. 

□ Removal  of  Serbian  police 
in  stages.  Federal  Yugoslav 
troops  reduced  and  confined 
to  border  area. 

□ Sweeping  powers  held  by 
head  of  the  Kosovo  Verifica- 
tion Mission  under  the 
Organisation  for  Security 
and  Co-operation  in  Europe. 

□ Negotiated  review  of  Kos- 
ovo’s status  after  three 
years. 
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I The  European  Union  is 
ready  to  grant  ounces,  feet 
and  inches  - oz,  ft  and  ins  - 
! a 10-year  stay  of  execution, 
i saving  businesses  in  the  US 
and  Europe  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  labelling  costs. 

The  European  Commis- 
sion. the  ElTs  executive,  said 
yesterday  it  was  recommend- 
ing a postponement  until 
2016  of  legal  requirements  on 
companies  to  label  the 
weight  and  sire  of  'products 
only  in  metric  units. 

Many  manufacturers  pro- 
vide bath  metric  and  impe- 
rial measures  on  labels. 
However,  existing  laws  pro- 


hibit use  of  Imperial  units 
after  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  delay  must  be 
approved  by  BU  nations  and 
the  European  parliament  to 
become  law.  But  the  Com- 
mission proposal  is  unlikely 
to  face  strong  opposition. 

The  10-year  postponement 
will  be  welcomed  by  millions 
of  consumers  in  the  OK  and 
Ireland  who  still  think  in 
pounds  and  ounces,  feet  and 
inches,  rather  than  grammes 
and  metres.  But  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  results  more 
from  lobbying  by  industry, 
both  In  the  US  and  Europe, 
than  by  consumers. 

The  problem  for  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  is  that 


US  law  requires  that  quanti- 
ties for  consumer  products 
be  given  in  both  metric  and 
imperial  units.  A metric-only 
requirement  in  the  EU 
would  force  manufacturers 
to  adopt  separate  labelling 
systems  for  US  and  Euro- 
pean markets. 

According  to  the  Commis- 
sion. one  multinational  cos- 
metics company  puts  its  cost 
of  compliance  with  EU  met- 
ric-only labelling  at  $80xn 
(€70.5in)  a year.  Small  com- 
panies would  be  hit  dispro- 
portionately hard  by  metric- 
only  labelling  requirements. 

Costs  relate  to  the  need 
to  separate  inventory  and 
packaging  controls  for  the 


two  different  markets. 

Metric  measurements  have 
long  been  the  ELTs  legal  sys- 
tem - of  units  but,  under 
“temporary"  arrangements 
agreed  more  than  20  years 
ago,  manufacturers  have 
been  allowed  to  provide 
imperial  weights  on  pack- 
ages as  a supplement  to  met- 
ric measures.  The  Commis- 
sion has  agreed  to  a further 
10  years  of  imperial  mea- 
sures in  the  hope  that  the 
US  will  also  move  to  metric- 
only  labelling. 

Pints  of  milk,  beer  and 
cider,  as  .well  as  miles, 
already  have  permanent 
exemptions  From  the  EU 
metric  measures  rules. 
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NEWS  DIGEST 

NEW  MIYAZAWA  INITIATIVE 


Indonesia  secures  $2.4bn 
in  aid  from  Japanese 

l!!^Z I J*8  *"*  *2-4bn  In  funds  from  Japan 

M)^zawa  Initiative  but  the  amount  falls  far 
strort  of  the  $5bn  the  Indonesian  government  had  been 
seefdng.  The  funds,  announced  yesterday  by  the  Japanese 
finance  ministry,  wilt  be  provided  through  the  Japan 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  will  extend  $1.5bn  in  loans, 
and  the  Overseas  Economic  Co-operation  Fund,  which  will 
provide  the  remaining  $9QGm  in  development  aid. 

The.  Japanese  ooronTitment  of  funds  comes  on  the  heels 

of  a visit  by  Ginandjar  Kartasasm'rta,  Indonesia's  top  eco- 
nomics minister,  to  Japan  with  a list  of  proposals  from  the 
Indonesian  government  for  how  the  funds  might  be  used. 
The  Japanese  government  had  insisted  that  funds  would 
only  be  disbursed  for  specific  programmes  proposed  by 
the  Indonesian  government  that  were  judged  to  be  of  ben- 
efit to  economic  recovery.  However,. It  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined In  detail  how  the  $2.4bn  will  be  used  by  Indonesia.- 
Michlyo  Nakamoto,  Tokyo 

HONG  KONG 


Fraud  case  approach  queried 

Hong  Kong  legislators  are  to  mount  a vote  of  no  confi- 
dence In  the  secretary  of  justice  over  her  failure  to  prose- 
cute Sally  Aw.  who  was  named  tart  not  charged  In  a fraud 
Involving  her  publishing  company.  Three  executives  of  the 
company,  Sing  Tao,  received  prison  sentences  last  month. 

Elsie  Leung,  the  secretary  for  justice,  explained  her  rea- 
sons for  not  prosecuting  Miss  Aw  to  legislators  on  Thurs- 
day. These  reasons  included  Insufficient  evidence  and 
"public  interest"  concerns  that  a prosecution  would  have 
an  impact  on  her  company,  which  is  a big  employer. 

Her  reasoning  failed  to  win  over-  legislators,  and  the  Leg- 
islative Council's  legal  representative.  Margaret  Ng,  plans 
to  move  a vote  of  no  confidence.  Another  legislator,  Leung 
Yiu-chung,  plans  to  introduce  a motion  calling  for  Miss 
Leung  to  resign. 

While  these  bilks  will  find  support  among  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  has  taken  up  public  concerns  that  the  spirit 
of  equality  before  the  law  has  been  undermined  by  the 
sparing  of  Miss  Aw,  Hong  Kong's  chief  executive  remains 
firmly  behind  Miss  Leung.  Miss  Leung  also  rejected  calls 
from  the  Bar  Association  to  seek  a second  opinion  in  the 
case.  The  Bar  Association  said  a second  opinion  would 
allay  fears  and  address  concerns  both  in  Hong  Kong  and 
internationally.  Louise  Lucas,  Hong  Kong 


UN  ENVIRONMENT  AGENCY 

UNEP  wins  bigger  budget 

Donors  have  authorised  a $120m  budget  for  the  United 
Nations  environmental  arm  Urtep  from  2000-2001 , the  fuir 
amount  it  requested  and  a shot  in  the  arm  for  the  organi- 
sation's bid  to  reassert  itself  as  the  world's  leading  envi- 
ronmental organisation. 

The  20th  session  of  Unep's  governing  council,  held  at  its 
Nairobi  headquarters,  stood  in  stark  contrast  to  the  Febru- 
ary 1997  meeting,  when  ministers  - led  by  the  UK  - 
stormed  out  after  a heated  late-night  dispute  with  Nairobi- 
based  permanent  representatives. 

"The  mood  was  a total  contrast  to  two  years  ago,”  said 
Michael  Meacher,  the  UK  environment  minister.  “1  would 
see  this  meeting  as  a launch-pad  for  UNEFs  revival. 

UNEP  is  back  In  action  - watch  this  space." 

Klaus  TOpfer,  the  executive  director  brought  h last  year 
to  refomtheorganisattori,  saki  thell  per  cent’lncrease 
from  tiie  1998-1999  budget  marked  a strong  show  of  sup- 
port at  a time  when  many  UN  agendas  are  facing  cuts.  Mr 
Topfer  claimed  that  donors  were  attracted  by  Unep’s  new 
“corporate  Identity”,  with  a dear  vision  and  five  core  goals. 
Nevertheless,  contributions  for  1998  fell  $6m  short  of  a 
pledged  $53m,  he  said.  Mark  Turner,  Nairobi 


MALAYSIAN  ECONOMY  . 

More  capital  controls  eased 

Malaysia  yesterday  further  relaxed  some  of  the  capital 
controls  it  imposed  five  months  ago  to  restrict  money 
flowing  out  of  the  country  and  destabilising  the  economy. 

Bank  Negara,  the  central  bank,  said  it  was  loosening  the 
regulations  covering  the  Import  and  export  of  ringgit  for 
border  traders  between  Malaysia  and  Thailand. 

They  can  now  be  in  possession  of  up  to  MSI  0,000 
(US$2,630)  instead  of  just  MSI  ,000,  and  they  will  not  have 
to  fill  out  a form  to  declare  how  much  currency  they  have 
each  time  they  cross  the  border. 

The  change  came  a day  after  the  authorities  lifted  the 
12-month  ban  on  the  repatriation  of  foreign  investments  in 
the  stock  market  and  established  a series  of  exit  taxes  in 
its  place.  Sheila  McNulty,  Kuala  Lumpur 


RUSSIAN  BUDGET  

Spending  cuts  approved 

The  Russian  parliament  yesterday  approved  the  1999  bud- 
get In  its  fourth  and  final  reading,  clearing  the  way  for  its 
ratification  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  vote  marked  a step  towards  dealing  with  the  coun- 
try's economic  crisis,  but  still  falls  considerably  short  of 
the  conditions  that  officials  at  the  International  Monetary 
Find  believe  necessary  to  win  additional  financial  support. 

' The  latest  version  - criticised  for  assumptions  on  Infla- 
tion and  exchange  rates  that  many  consider  unrealistic  - 
cuts  spending  by  the  presidential  administration  by  20  per 
cent  and  sets  out  total  Income  of  Rbs474bn  ($20bn) 
against  expenditure  of  Rbs575bn. 

The  IMF  said  last  night  its  special  mission  was  returning 
to  Washington  this  weekend  without  yet  reaching  agree- 
ment on  policies  for  this  year  and  in  the  medium  term.  But 
it  said  that  "progress''  had  been  made  arid  it  would  review 
new  measures  currently  being  prepared  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Yevgeny  Primakov,  the  prime  minister,  said  approval  of 
the  budget  was.an  "historic  act”,  and  pledged  to  make 
good  arrears  on  pensions  by  the  middle  of  the  year.  He , 
also  stressed  a renewed  dampdown  on  corruption  and  tax 
evasion,  saying  a third  of  companies  paid  no  social  secu- 
rity contributions.  Andrew  Jack.  Moscow 


ETHIOPIA  CLAIM 


Eritrea  accused  of  air  attack 

Ethiopia  yestertfcy  accused  Eritrea  of  bombing  the  north- 
ern town  of  Adfgrat  efose  to  their  disputed  border,  but  Eri- 
trea said  the  claim  was  a "complete  fabrication  . 

The  Ethiopian  foreign  ministry  said  Eritrea's  intended  tar- 
get was  a fuel  depot  and  its  surroundings,  and  marked  a 
“flagrant  violation"  of  a US-brokered  moratorium  on  air 
strikes  agreed  last  June.  • 

Eritrea  said  that  Ethiopia  made  the  anrexincemart, 
which  followed  previous  accusations  of  Enfrean  shelling  at 
the  border,  because  It  was  planning  to  launch  “ahiH-ecate 
war”.  The  claims  and  counter-claims  have  raised  feare  mat 
the  unresolved  border  dispute,  which  erupted  into  a bnerf 
ground  and  air  war  last  May,  may  lead  to  renewed  hostili- 
ties. Marik  Tinner;  Nairobi 


INTERNATIONAL 


Liberalisation  backfires  on  Japan’s 
bumper-to-bumper  taxi  industry 


Just  as  the  recession  was  forcing  more 
and  more  to  take  up  work  as  cab  drivers, 
the  government  decided  to  deregulate. 

Alexandra  Harney  reports 


Taxis  wait  for  customers  outside  Shbifuku  railway  station  In  Tokyo. 
With  too  many  cars  and  too  few  clients,  traffic  jams  result  AP 


Prodi 
forms  new 
party  of 
centre-left 

By  James  Blitz  in  Rome 

Rcrmano  Prodi,  Italy's  former 
prime  minister,  yesterday 
launched  a new  party  on  the 
Italian  centre-left  threaten- 
ing to  unsettle  the  country’s 
increasingly  unstable  politi- 
cal scene. 

Mr  Prodi,  whose  govern- 
ment fell  last  autumn, 
announced  the  creation  of  a 
party  to  be  called  Democrats 
fbr  the  Olive  Tree.  Opinion 
polls  say  it  could  get  10,5  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  this 
June's  European  elections,  a 
significant  score  by  the  stan- 
dards of  Italian  politics. 

Mr  Prodi  continues  to 
regard  himself  as  a candi- 
date to  take  over  from  Jac- 
ques Sarrter,  president  of  the 
European  Commission, 
whose  term  of  office  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  But 
he  has  tried  to  argue  that  his 
candidacy  should  not  stop 
him  pressing  ahead  with  the 
formation  of  a party,  the 
first  time  that  the  former 
chairman  of  the  state  hold- 
ing company  In  has  sought 
to  build  a sound  political 
base. 

Mr  Prodi's  new  party  has 
considerable  populist 
strength,  not  least  because  It 
is  supported  by  Antonio  Di 
Pietro,  the  former  Milan 
prosecutor,  who  brought 
leading  figures  in  the  old 
Christian  Democrat-led 
regime  to  trial. 

If  is  also  supported  by 
democratically  elected  city 
mayors,  who,  in  Italy,  have 
particularly  strong  influence 
at  the  grass-roots. 

Many  on  the  Italian  left 
argue  that  Mr  Prodi's  party 
has  no  distinct  ideology  and 
is  motivated  by  little  more 
than  alleged  bitterness  at 
losing  office  last  autumn. 
Giuliano  Amato,  the  former 
socialist  prime  minister, 
described  the  new  movement 
this  week  as  a group  of 
people  who  have  said  to 
themselves;  T don't  like  the 
parties  on  offer  so  I’ll  just  go 
and  set  up  another.” 

Yet,  Mr  Prodi  is  already 
unsettling  the  ruling  centre- 
left  majority  and  could  badly  ; 
damage  the  government  of , 
Massimo  D'Alema.  A poll  I 
published  this  week  by  the 
Corriere  della  Sera  daily 
showed  Mr  Prodi's  party  get- 
ting more  than  50  per  cent  as 
much  support  as  Mr  D'Ale- 
ma’s Democrats  of  the  Left 

Mr  Prodi  yesterday  empha- 
sised that  the  aim  of  his 
party  was  to  reinforce  the 
strength  of  the . centre-left 
coalition  in  Italian  politics. 
But  some  commentators 
warn  that  he  cotUd  fragment 
the  Italian  left,  opening 
the  way  for  a return  of  for- 
mer prime  minister  Silvio 

Berlusconi's  rightwing  Forza 
Italia. 


Outside  the  Imperial 
Hotel  in  central  Tokyo, 
the  line  of  taxis  winds 
around  the  block  like  a tube 
of  orange,  yellow,  and  green 
candies.  The  white-gloved 
drivers  wait  their  turn  in  an 
orderly  queue,  for  hours  at  a 
time,  it  seems.  At  night,  an 
the  streets  of  Roppongi, 
Ginza  and  Shiojuku.  the 
city's  crowded  neon-lit 
strips  of  bars,  nightclubs, 
and  restaurants,  the  rows 
of  empty  taxis  are  so 
dense  they  cause  traffic 
jams. 

Recessions  never  take 
kindly  to  taxi  drivers.  The 
number  of  taxi  cabs 
increases  as  workers  are 
squeezed  out  of  other  profes- 
sions, just  as  the  number  of 
customers  on  the  streets 
declines.  But  in  Japan,  the 
impact,  of  the  economic 
downturn  has  been  com- 
pounded by  an  untimely 
attempt  at  liberalisation, 
sending  revenues  in  the  mri 
industry  to  a grinding 
halt. 

The  government  is  trying 
to  deregulate  the  market  by 
cutting  Cares  and  loosening 
restrictions  on  new  entrants, 
encouraging  a flood  of  new 
cab  drivers  who  are  compet- 
ing for  a shrinking  number 
of  customers.  As  companies 
restructure,  cutting  salaries 
and  bonuses  and  sending 
workers  home,  there  are 
fewer  inebriated  customers 
staggering  home  after  the 
last  train  for  a ride  to  the 
suburbs. 


Taxi  driver  union  repre- 
sentatives are  calling  it  the 
darkest  period  in  the  indus- 
try's history.  According  to 
the  Tokyo  Taxi  Association, 
the  industry  grouping  which 
includes  344  city  taxi  compa- 
nies. the  number  of  taxi  driv- . 
ers  in  Tokyo  hit  an  all-time 
high  of  95,835  in  1997.  the 
last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available.  At  the  same 
time,  the  average  monthly 
salary  plunged  to  its  lowest 
levels  in  more  than  10 
years. 

"Salarymen  may  get  pay 
raises  every  year,  but  we 


well  as  from  smaller  stores 
and  restaurants  that  have 
emptied  out  since  the  slow- 
down began,  says  Shigeru 
Kawano.  a member  of  the 
taxi  association  and  presi- 
dent of  his  own  cab  com- 
pany. 

“In  good  times,  the  num- 
ber of  taxis  actually 
decreases,  because  in  other 
industries,  like  construction, 
truck  drivers'  salaries  are 
much  better  than  taxi  driv- 
ers. But  in  a recession,  the 
number  of  cars  increases 
because  workers  leave  other 
industries  and  come  to  be 
taxi  drivers."  be  says. 

The  taxi  association  esti- 
mates that  7,515  people 
became  cab  drivers  in  Tokyo 
in  1997.  and  applications  in 
tbe  first  three  quarters  of 


The  number  of  taxi 
hit  an  ad-time  high 


drivers  in  Tokyo 
of  95,335  in  1997 


aren’t  salarymen.  What  we 
make  is  determined  by  how 
much  we  work,  and  our 
wages  have  fallen  every  year 
since  the  babble  burst  in  tbe 
early  1990s,"  says  Yoshlhiro 
Wakayama,  a taxi  driver 
with  one  of  the  larger  Tokyo 
companies.  At  58.  he  says  he 
is  too  old  to  look  for  other 
work. 

Another  driver  says;  "At  a 
time  when  there  are  fewer 
customers,  deregulating  and 
raising  the  number  of  taxis 
on  the  road  doesn't  make 
any  sense. ..  the  problem  is 
so  bad  there  are  traffic  jams 
of  empty  taxis  around  the 
city."  Most  new  drivers  come 
from  the  ailing  construction 
and  real  estate  industries,  as 


1998  exceeded  that  number. 
The  average  monthly  salary 
in  November  last  year  tum- 
bled to  Y50.455  ($450).  a 
decrease  of  11.3  per  cent 
against  the  same  month  the 
year  before. 

Ken  Takeda.  managing 
director  of  the  Japan  Federa- 
tion of  Taxicab  Associations, 
which  Includes  all  of  Japan’s 
nearly  7.000  cab  companies, 
says  the  salaries  are  much 
lower  outside  Tokyo. 

But  he  adds  that  unlike 
city  drivers,  who  are  usually 
full-time  employees,  cab 
drivers  in  the  countryside 
are  more  likely  to  do  other 
jobs  on  the  side. 

This  means  that  a taxi 
driver  in  Wakayama  is  also 


probably  a small  farmer. 

But  representatives  from 
both  associations  arc  quick 
to  point  out  that  cyclical 
downturns  are  typical  of  the 
taxi  industry.  They  argue 
that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. by  insisting  on  deregu- 
lating the  sector  at  a time 
when  numbers  of  taxis 

would  naturally  increase, 
has  thrown  taxi  companies' 
finances  into  a tailspln. 

Mr  Kawano  estimates  that 
between  a third  and  a half  or 
cab  companies  in  Tokyo  are 
operating  at  a loss.  If  parlia- 
ment passes  the  official 
deregulation  legislation  this 
year  - the  reforms  are  still 
tentative  - he  is  certain  it 
will  have  a devastating 
impact  on  taxi  companies. 

The  reason  is  that  wages 
account  for  more  than  SO  per 
cent  of  Tokyo  taxi  compa- 
nies' operating  expenses, 
compared  with  66  per  cent  in 
New  York,  45  per  cent  in 
London,  and  40  per  cent  in 
Paris.  Labour  unions  have 
prevented  deeper  wage  cuts, 
and  the  transportation  min- 
istry has  set  a ceiling  fare  of 
Y8B0  (S5.89)  for  every  2km 
travelled. 

This  means  that  with  fami- 
lies to  feed  and  home  loans 
to  pay  off,  many  of  Japan's 
taxi  drivers  are  taking  lon- 
ger shifts  - os  much  os  18 
hours  on  tbe  road  at  a time 
- and  some  have  even  com- 
mitted suicide. 

As  the  Japanese  economy 
enters  its  third  year  of  reces- 
sion. tbe  taxi  industry’s  trou- 
bles are  largely  oblivious  to 
Japan's  top  bureaucrats  and 
politicians,  who  are  chauf- 
feured  around  the  city  in 
kuronuri.  shiny  black  cars 
with  lace  curtains. 


SUCCESS  IS  A DIRECT  RESULT  OF  AMBITION, 
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Itemise,  categorise,  and  prioritise  everything  you  need  10  do.  Conquer  a goal  with  each  box 


you  check.  And  that’s  jusi  the  to-do  list.  With  the  Palm  ill"'  connected  organiser,  you  can 


store  thousands  of  contacts  and  years  of  schedules.  Even  exchange  that  information  back 


and  for*  with  ypur  PC  and  our  HotSync®  technology.  So  whan  everything  you  need  is  right 


at  your  fingertips,  who  needs  a comer  office?  The  recommended  retail  price  fa  the  Palm  III 


connected  organiser  is  just  £279.991  To  team  more,  visit  www.palm.com  or  call  free  on 


B8G0  731 1064.  The  Palm  III  is  currently  available  at  a retailer  near  you.  including  The  City  Organiser. 


Comet,  Currys,  Dixons.  Hamids,  John  Lewis  Department  Stores,  The  Link,  PC  World,  Ryman, 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  PRESIDENT  OPENS  PARLIAMENT  FOR  LAST  TIME 


Mandela  in  attack 
on  racial  hatred 


By  Victor  Mallei  in  Cape  Town 


President  Nelson  Mandela  of 

South  Africa,  in  his  last 
State  of  the  Nation  address 
before  he  retires,  yesterday 
lamented  continuing  ten- 
sions between  blacks  and 
whites  Eve  years  after  the 
end  of  apartheid.  He  called 
for  a "new  patriotism"  and 
said  his  citizens  were  still 
murdering  each  other  in 
“words  and  attitudes". 

“We  slaughter  one  another 
in  the  stereotypes  and  mis- 
trust that  linger  in  our 
heads,  and  the  words  of  hate 
we  spew  from  our  lips."  said 
Mr  Mandela,  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  racial  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  president  was  launch- 
ing the  last  parliamentary 
session  before  this  year's 
general  election  - the  second 
non-ractal  national  vote  in 
South  African  history.  In  the 
prepared  text  of  his  speech, 
he  said  the  election  would 
probably  be  held  between 
May  IS  and  37,  but  he  omit- 
ted the  passage  when  he 
spoke  because  of  a constitu- 


tional technicality  forbid- 
ding him  to  set  an  official 
date  yet. 

Mr  Mandela  praised  some 
of  the  achievements  of  his 
African  National  Congress 
government  since  it  came  to 
power  in  1994,  including  the 
supply  of  water,  electricity, 
houses  and  telephones  to 
millions  of  previously 
deprived  South  Africans. 

But  he  also  accepted  that 
the  AND  had  failed  to  solve 
severe  problems  such  as  vio- 
lent crime,  corruption  - 
which  made  South  Africa  “a 
sick  society"  - and  unem- 
ployment. 

“The  steady  progress  of 
the  past  few  years  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  greater 
achievements.  But  the  real- 
ity is  that  we  can  do  much, 
much  better,"  he  said.  “The 
long  walk  is  not  yet  over. 
The  prize  of  a better  life  has 
yet  to  be  won.” 

His  address  was  greeted  by 
enthusiastic  clapptng  and 
singing  from  ANC  members 
of  parliament.  Even  opposi- 
tion leaders  paid  tribute  to 
Mr  Mandela,  80,  who  will 


step  down  after  the  election 
and  be  replaced  by  Thabo 
Mbeki.  his  deputy.  But  they 
criticised  the  speech  for  its 
lack  of  concrete  measures  to 
tackle  crime,  improve  educa- 
tion or  create  jobs. 

Marthinus  van  Schalkwyk. 
leader  of  the  New  National 
party,  said  it  was  a "speech 
of  broken  promises".  Roelf 
Meyer  of  the  United  Demo- 
cratic Movement  said  it 
seemed  the  ANC  govern- 
ment “was  not  offering  the 
hold  and  decisive  measures 
that  South  Africans  are 
yearning  for". 

There  was  more  bad  news 
on  crime  for  South  Africa 
yesterday  when  James  Bar- 
tleman,  Canadian  high  com- 
missioner, was  assaulted  and 
robbed  by  an  intruder  In  his 
Cape  Town  hotel  room.  He 
had  been  due  to  attend  Mr 
Mandela's  speech.  On  Tues- 
day the  South  Korean  head 
of  Daewoo’s  operations  In 
South  Africa  was  shot  dead 
In  Johannesburg,  probably 
in  a botched  car  hijacking. 

Mr  Mandela  said  South 
Africans  were  right  to  be 


impatient  and  dissatisfied 
with  crime-fighting  efforts, 
but  he  criticised  what  he 
called  deliberate  efforts  to 
sensationalise  and  politicise 
the  issue.  “We  can  and  shall 
break  out  of  this  bog.” 

He  condemned  as  terror- 


ism the  bomb  attacks  and  Africa,"  he  said. 


BRAZIL  DEVALUATION  EXPORTERS  WHO  SELL  GOODS  FOR. DOLLARS  ARE  REVELLING  IN  THEIR  NEW-FOUND  WEALTH 


Farmers  reap  benefits  from  Real  fall 


By  John  Barham 
in  Ribelrao  Prato 


Three  chubby  farmers 
sporting  baseball  caps  grin 
with  excitement  as  they 
squeeze  into  the  cab  of  a 
new  top-of-the  range  Ford 
F250  pick-up. 

The  pick-up  is  parked  out- 
side Marco  Antonio  Orto- 
lan’s Ford  showroom  in  the 
lush  farming  town  of  Ser- 
tdozinho,  300km  north-west 
of  S3o  Paulo  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  Brazil's  richest  agri- 
cultural regions. 

Mr  Ortolan  says  business 
is  uncommonly  good.  Sales 
of  luxury  vehicles  such  as 
the  F250  have  taken  off  since 
the  Real.  Brazil's  currency, 
began  to  slide  on  January  13. 


The  30  per  cent  fall  in  its 
value  has  meant  that  farm- 
ers - who  sell  their  oranges, 
coffee  and  sugar  in  dollars  - 
now  have  that  much  more 
when  they  turn  their  export 
income  into  Reals. 

Before  January  13,  anyone 
wanting  a Ford  F250  had  to 
raise  the  Real  equivalent  of 
$40,000.  Now  $25,000  from 
farm  exports  secures  a 
vehicle. 

“People  want  top-of-the- 
range  models,"  says  Mr  Orto- 
lan. “The  first  of  the  15  pick- 
ups I sold  recently  were  the 
most  expensive  ones.”  Now 
he  is  out  of  stock. 

For  rural  Brazil,  the 
advent  of  the  Real  in  1994 
brought  a period  of  rising 
debts  and  high  interest 


rates,  low  producer  prices 
and  rising  wages  for  farm 
workers.  Farmers  com- 
plained that  price  stability 
was  built  on  an  overvalued 
exchange  rate  and  low  food 
prices. 

JoSo  Pedro  Matta,  a direc- 
tor of  Coopercitrus.  a big 
farm  co-operative,  says 
“agriculture  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit.  We  have  suf- 
fered enough.  Now  people 
are  more  hopeful.” 

The  harvest  starts  soon,  so 
the  expected  tidal  wave  of 
money  has  yet  to  arrive  in 
full.  Many  people  are  com- 
plaining that  the  cost  of 
basic  inputs  such  as  fertil- 
iser is  already  beginning  to 
rise  in  anticipation  of  the 
bonanza.  Everyone  is  keep- 


ing fingers  crossed  that  the 
Real  will  not  recover. 

Farming  is  big  business  in 
Brazil.  Last  year  farmers 
accounted  for  $17.23bn  of 
exports,  a third  of  the  totaL 

The  wealth  generated  by 
farmers  in  north-western 
Sio  Paulo  state  has  created 
one  of  Brazil's  most  affluent 
regions.  Ribeirao  Preto,  the 
largest  city  in  the  area  with 
a population  of  500,000,  lik- 
ens itself  to  a Californian 
metropolis,  even  if  it  is  a six- 
hour  drive  to  the  beach.  The 
city  has  six  universities,  11 
hospitals  and  is  building  a 
vast  new  shopping  mall. 

But  the  last  few  years 
have  treated  the  city 
harshly,  at  least  by  its  pam- 
pered standards. 
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BUSINESS  WANTED 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


READERS  AR£  RECOMHEN3CO  TO  SEBC  APPROPRIATE  PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE  BEFORE  EXTEFBNG  WTO  COMMITMENTS 


Are  you  over  50,  and  the  owner  or  controlling 
shareholder  of  a successful  business  in  the 
medical  or  related  fields? 


Do  you  wish  to  retire  or  sell  the  business  before 
3th  april  1999  to  utilise  tax  retirement  relief? 


Modem  matwfaauriaf  larifny  27-009  ft.  Vatiuil  qxmkm  hixt  act  iacfodrdja^g 
Facility  I with  in-hmt>e  circular  kmitiog  fabric  production.  Over  ISO  jaioaaicd 
lakes  (odinojog)  scoring  machines,  cutting,  in -bouse  eobiudery.  auto  parting  and 
pfeaslng.  Soluble  for  knitted  sportswear  garments  c-g.  Jersey  and  fleece.  Loyd  md 
mated  amridbrx. 

FOR  SALE,  juts  tenturr  or  any  odai  proposal  aradecd.  M*y  m company  seeking  U> 
tox  up  cutting  FteeinU  and  relocate.  Located  annul  Sooebnd. 
taercsed  panics  staid contact 

luierco  Corporate  Finance,  12  DewoddreScpsirc.BibofMgdc,  London  ECZM-STE 
Fate  0141  22*4466 


If  your  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  is  YES 

please  contact  0181  949  4985,  for  an  initial  confidential 
discussion,  with  the  principal  shareholder  of  a very  successful, 
Private,  Manufacturing  based,  Medical  Group  with  cash  and 
resources  of  at  least  £5m  available  for  acquisitions. 

We  are  looking  for  companies/businesses/products/divisions 
with  a minimum  T/O  of  £1m  pa  with  good  marketing,  sales  and 
management  and  production  personnel  able  to  continue, 
possibly  with  the  help  of  the  retiring  owner  as  a consultant. 
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FRANCHISING 
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As  a Private  Company,  we  are  able  to  move  very  quickly : 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 


Rofpdoasd  by  the  FSA 


BUSINESS  SOFTWARE 


Www^fobalfBBdanalyria^corB 


Technical  Analysis 
Software 


Real-time  & End-of-Day 
with  the  following  feeds: 


• Free  Real-time  data  from  N-TV. 
Sky  Ten  Jk  Ccc fat 

• Real-time  & delayed  data  Cnxn 

PrcstcL  Morta-E>e.  DBC  Signal. 
Tcnlure.  BIS.  Reuters 

• End -of- Bay  data  from  CiIiFiMsL 
ESI.  RcgisOaie.  CSI.  StockDaut 
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analytical  toolkits,  financial  catculaore. 
advanced  derivative  portfolto  analysers, 
source  code,  consultancy  and  risk 
monagamtrt  tratrwig.  RJy  integrated  with 
Excel.  Access,  visual  Bade,  C rata  O*. 
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Mamdouh  Baraks!  Rick  Management 
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PROCESS  MAPPING 
& MODELLING 
tor 

Business  Process 
Re-enginering 
and 

Continuous  Process 
Improvement 
with 

KAISHA  MODELER  PRO: 


Global  Fund  Analysis 


ObfmZivt  towfysu 

of  die  worttfs  top  pttformmg  offthmt  funds 


BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE 


I The  best  mol  to  bring  effective 
change!!  Over 2000  toss  worldwide 
8i  al  indusries.  Easy  to  use.  kwr 
pitas  tar  Windows  95I9&MT 
Checkout  www.kaisha-tec.cam 
email:  glongQkafetia-tecxom 
Free  demo  available  ’ 


VaJorn  taJ  .tumma  Pin,  a M.W. 
WaS^cnikFraavl  AKaHaJmm 


PRINTING  BUSINESS 


In  UK  ceU:  01695-726840 
Benelux;  31-38-5218580 


Controlling  shareholder  of 
a long  established  and 
successful  family  prhuing 
business  seeks  an  appropriate 
route  to  retirement. 


The  Company  is  well-regarded, 
based  in  the  South  East 
of  England  with  a turnover 
of  c £5  million. 


CENTRAL  SOFTWARE 
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Universal  Convertibles  Add-In 
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1 High  quality  financial  jjv 
' Banking  Systems 


An  unusual  opportunity 
with  significant  development 
potential. 


SUPPLIER  OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT, 
MAimiftjHA[ 
CHEMICALS.  ETC 
» Based  In  S.E.  England 
■ Turnover  drea  £800k 
» Highly  Profitable 

• Blue  chip  client  base 

• Established  over 
30  years 

• Retirement  Sale 


1 L'urtncd  Fund  Administration 


1 Ituematwaal  and  U.K.  CltenLs 


Open  for 

business. 
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Gephardt  clears  way  for  a 
Gore  tilt  at  the  presidency 


Vice-president  is  in  position  of  unrivalled  ' 
strength  in  race  to  be  Democrats* 
candidate  next  year,  writes  Gerard  Baker 


Mandela  pauses  during  Me  address  to  parliament  yesterday  Reuters 


shootings  carried  out  In 
recent  months  by  ftmdamen- 
talist  -Moslems.  “What  is 
undertaken  as  an  expression 
of  militancy  could  now  very 
easily  provide  cover  for 
rightwing  counter-revolution 
against  the  new  South 


Alberto  Borges  Mafias,  an 
economics  professor  and 
business  consultant  in  the 
city,  says  “incomes  here  are 
$5,800  a year,  well  above  the 
national  average".  But  com- 
panies and  farms  are  deeply 
indebted:  “Average  debts  are 
equivalent  to  150  per  cent  of 
equity,  twice  the  n««nn«i 
average.  This  is  why  every- 
one is  euphoric  over  [devalu- 
ation].” 

Those  lucky  or  wise 
enough  to  escape  the  debt 
trap  are  buying  land  to  plant 
more  orange  groves  and  cof- 
fee bushes.  And  Mr  Ortolan 
is  looking  forward  to  more 
visits  from  farmers  keen  to 
buy  pick-ups. 


While  President  Bill 
Clinton  this  week 

wriggled  a little  closer 
to  freedom  from  the  threat  of 
ignominious  removal  from 
office,  his  vice-president  took 
a giant  ieap  towards  suc- 
ceeding Mr  Cbiiton  when  he 
eventually  leaves  the  White 
House  in  two  years'  time. 

On  Wednesday,  -Richard 
Gephardt,  the  principal- 
potential  challenger  to  Mr 
Gore  for  the  Democratic  par- 
ty's nomination  for  the  2000 
presidential  ejection, 
announced  be  would  not  be 
running  after  alL  The  two 
men  enjoyed  a friendly 
breakfast  together  at  the 
White  House,  where  Mr 
Gephardt  explained  he 
would  be  concentrating 
instead  on  winning  bade  for 
his  party  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 
lost  in  1994. 

Then,  symbolically.  Mr 
Gore  left  directly  for  New 
Hampshire  - for  his  14th 
visit  as  vice-president  to  the 
state  that  holds  the  first  pri- 
mary election  in  a year’s 
time.  There  he  promptly 
picked  up  support  from 
■many  of  the  State’s  leading- 
Democrats,  who  had  been 
waiting  to  see  whether  Mr 
Gephardt  would  ran. 

The  House  Minority  lead- 
er’s noshow  leaves  Mr  Gore 
in  a position  of  unrivalled 
strength  in  the  fight  to  be 
the  Democrats’  candidate. 
Two  other  potential  chal- 
lengers - Bd>  Kerrey,  a mod- 


erate Nebraska  senator  who 
ran  against  Mr  Clinton  in 
iq«!,  and  Paul  Wellstoae.  a 
liberal  senator  from  Min- 
nesota - have  pulled  out  in 
the  last  two  months.  . 

The  only  other  candidate 
who.  at  this,  stage,  is  defi- 
nitely running  Is  Bill  Brad- 
ley, a former  senator  and 
basketball  star.  But  Mr  Brad- 
ley is  already  trailing  Mr 
Gore  by  a mile  in  the  polls  - 
and  is  having  an  uphill 
struggle  raising  the  esti- 
mated $20tn  needed  to  fund  a 
presidential  bid. 

There  are  still  one  or  two 
other  potential  challengers, 
neither  of  whom  would  face 
such  money  problems.  Jesse 
Jackson,  the  civil  rights 
leader,  who  swept  the  large 
black  vote  but  got  little  fur- 
ther in  his  two  previous  bids 
in  1968  and  1992,  has  not  yet 
ruled  out  a ran.  A Jackson 
campaign  would  be  well 
funded,  but  would  probably 
wm  into  the  suing  problems 
as  his  earlier  attempts. 

The  other  possible  candi- 
date is  John  Kerry,  another 
moderate  senator,  this  time 
from  Massachusetts,  who 
ai««  has  no  money  problems 
but  will  have  difficulty  stak- 
ing out  a strong  position  if 
be  does  not  announce  soon. 

With  a year  to  go  to  the 
first  primary,  then,  Mr  Gore 
already  seems  to  have  the 
nomination  wrapped  up.  Is 
there  anything  that  could  go 
wrong? 

Though  famously  wooden 


in  manner,  Mr  Gore  has 
already  proved  himself  a for-' 
midable  candidate.  Even 
though  he  is  the  Incumbent 
vice-president  - a position 
from  which  only  one  candi- 
date has  failed  to  win  the 
party’s  nomination  in.  the 
last  6o  years  - he  has  left 
nothing  to  chance. 

He  has  assiduously 
courted  the  big  constituen- 
cies and  the  crudai  states. 
Indeed,  it  is  his  position  of 
unrivalled  strength  that  has. 
put  off  so  many  other  candi- 
dates. Barring  some  unfore- 
seen scandal  Of  sudden  eco- 
nomic downturn  in  the  next 
year,  Mr  Gore  will  be  the. 
Democrat  candidate. 


More  importantly/ the' 
events  of  the  last 
week  also  strengthen 
his  prospects  in  the  ensuing 
election  in  November  2000. 
Mr  Gephardt's  decision  to 
withdraw  spares  the  Demo- 
crats a potentially  damaging 
fight  along  some  important 
fruit  lines. 

Instead  the  chances  are 
that  a famously  fractions 
party  will  unite  quickly 
around  Mr  Gore  at  an 
unusually  early  stage  in.. the 
electoral  cycle. 

The  same  cannot  be  said 
for  the  Republicans.  Their 
bruising  battle  over 
impeachment  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  what  is  shaping  up 
to  be  a bitter  struggle  for  the 
party's  nomination  between 
moderates  and  social  and 
religious  conservatives. 
While  they  slug  it  out.  Mr 
Gore  will  look  increasingly 
presidential,  long  before  the 
real  contest  begins. 
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| The  Philippines  carried  out 
I hs  first  official  execution  in 
23  years  yesterday  after  an 
intense  debate  on  capital 
punishment  that  has  gripped 
Asia's  only  predominantly 
Christian  country. 

The  execution  by  lethal 
injection  of  Leo  Echegaray,  a 
house  painter  convicted  of 
repeatedly  raping  his  11- 
year-old  stepdaughter  in 
1994,  was  the  first  test  case 
for  capital  punishment  since 
it  was  reintroduced  in  the 
country  five  years  ago. 

The  debate  over  the  execu- 
tion has  dominated  public 
life  in  recent  months,  pitting 
the  pro-life  Roman.  Catholic 
church  and  a small  minority 
of  protesters  against  the 
state  and  a swell  of  popular 
support  for  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

Frustration  over  crime  lev- 
els has  seen  support  for  capi- 
tal punishment  for  “heinous 
crimes"  rise  to  more  than  80 
pa-  cent  of  the  population, 
according  to  latest  polls. 
Few  though  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  extent  of  emo- 
tional debate  over  Echegar- 
ay’s  execution. 

When  the  Supreme  Court , 
temporarily  blocked  the  exe- 
cation  last  month,  the  step- 
daughter, popularly  known 
as  “Baby”,  led  huge  rallies 
urging  Echegaray’s  death. 
And  when  the  end  finally  I 
came  at  Bilbid  prison  in  1 
Manila,  it  was  amid  a blitz  of  I 
blow-by-blow  media  cover-  i 
age. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  an 
execution  has  aroused  such 
emotions  in  the  Philippines. 
In  the  days  after  martial  law 
was  imposed  In  1972  by  the 
late  president  Ferdinand 
Marcos,  a firing  squad  execu- 
tion of  a drug  pusher  created 
a widespread  climate  of  fear. 

The  latest  execution  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  last  It  has 
cleared  the  way  for  what. 
Amnesty  International,  the 
human  rights  group,  has 
described  as  a conveyor  belt 
of  death.  There  are  915 
people  on  death  row  and  the 
government  plans  to  execute 
five  in  the  next  month. 

Amnesty  said  the  execu- 
tion marked  “a  huge  step  in 
the  wrong  direction'’  for  a 
country  that  had  been  con- 
sidered a model  for  human 
rights  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Marcos  regime,  which 
was  blamed  for  thousands  of 
extra-judicial  killings. 

Some  observers  see  popu- 
lar support  for  capital  pun- 
ishment as  a sign  that  the 
Church's  political  inflnpnr» 
is  waning,  from  the  height  of 
its  influence  during  the  1986 
People  Power  revolution.  It 
played  a significant  role  in 
the  overthrow  of  Mr  Marcos 
by  calling  its  supporters  on 
to  the  streets  to  support  pro- 
tests. 


By  Mark  Sczman 
m Washtogton 


It  promises  to  be  a 
mini-television  spectacular. 
All  across  the  US  tills  morn- 
ing parents  will  be  forcing 
their  children  to.  turn  off 
their  traditional  cartoons 
and  tune  in  to  what  for 
many  may  be  their  first  and 
last  glimpse  of  President  Bill 
Clinton’s  moribund  impeach- 
ment trial. 

Despite  the  lack  of  sus- 
pense about  the  final  out- 
come - Mr  Clinton  is  now 
almost  sure  to  be  ac quitted 
by  the  end  of  next  week  - 
Americans  remain  deeply 
curious  about  the  young 
woman  whose  affair  with  the 
president  first  shocked,  then 
titillated  and  finally 
exhausted  them. 

More  than  a year  after  the 
scandal  first  broke,  today 
marks  the  first  time  they 
win  be  able  to  see  Monica 
Lewinsky  talk  in  person,  as 
prosecutors  play  excerpts  of 
her  videotaped  testimony  to 
the  Senate. 

It  is  already  clear  there 
will  be  no  bombshells.  The 
transcripts  of  the  tape,  along 
with  those  of  Vernon  Jor- 
dan, a friend  of  Mr  Clinton’s, 
and  Sidney  Blumenthal,  a 
White  House  aide,  were 
released  yesterday.  They 
provide  little  information 
not  previously  collected  by 
Kenneth  Starr,  the  indepen- 
dent counsel. 

But  there  promise  to  be 
some  entertaining  moments 


in  exchanges  between  the 
Former  White  House  intern 
and  Ed  Bryant,  the  conserva- 
tive Republican  congress- 
man from  Tennessee  who 
interviewed  her.  At.  cine 
point,  for  example,  Mr  Bry- 
ant refers  to  Ms  Lewinsky's 
“first  so-called  salacions" 
liaison  with  the  president. 
“Can  you  call  it  something 
else.”  she  responds.  “I  mean, 
this  is  my  relationship.” 

Despite  her  ordeal,  Ms 
Lewinsky  remains  loyal  to 
Mr  Clinton.  When  Mr  Bryant 
asks  whether  he  was  a good 
president  and  an  intelligent 
man,  she  says:  “I  think  he’s 
an  intelligent  president” 

But  the  woman  who  once 
fantasised  that  Mr  Clinton 
might  leave  his  wife  for  her 
at  the  mid  of  his  presidency  ' 
is  clearly  ambivalent  about 
her  personal  experience. 
Asked  outright  if  she  still 
has  feelings  for  the  presi-1 
dent,  she  responds:  “I  have 
mixed  feelings." 

However,  if  senators  do 
meet  their  self-imposed  dead- 
line of  ending  the  trial  next 
week,  the  once  invisible 
intern  is  soon  likely  to . 
become  ubiquitous. 

She  is  then  expected  to  be  - 
freed  from  legal  constraints 
preventing  her  talking  freely 
about  the  affair  and  has 
agreed  to  a tell-all  interview 
with  ABC  television.  Her 
book  - Monica’s  Story, 
ghost-written  by  Princess 
Diana’s  sympathetic  biogra- 
pher Andrew  Morton  ?.  will 
hit  the  shelves  soon  after. 


China  executes 
two  Moslem 


separatists 


By  James  Kynge  in  Beijing 


China  has  executed  two 
leading  Moslem  separatists 
in  its  restive  north-western 
region  of  Xinjiang,  part  of  an 
intensifying  effort  to  main, 
tain  stability  in  a region 
rocked  recently  by  bomb 
explosions  and  rural  unrest 

Yibulayin  Simayi  and 
Abudureyimu  Aisha  were 
executed  on  January  28  after 
being  sentenced  by  a court 
in  YHi,  a valley  near  Kazakh- 
stan with  a long  history  of 
separatism. 

Both  were  Uighurs,  the 
dominant  minority  race  in 
the  vast  desert  region  of  Xin- 
jiang. 

Newspapers  from  the 
region  said  that  Simayi  was 
one  of  China’s  most  wanted 
criminals  who  had  helped 
plan  riots  in  February  1997 
that  killed  nine  people  and 
injured  more  thnr»  200. 


Aisha  was  Simayi’s  bomb 
expert,  and  was  arrested  in 
1997  after  one  of  his  partners 
aroused  suspicion  by  buying 
an  unusual  number  of  slarm 

clocks  - apparently  for- use. 
in  malting  bombs. 

Some  1,000  extra  troops 
were  transferred  in  recent 
weeks  to  Yining  city,  the 
centre  of  YI1I,  to  maintain 
stability. 

It  was  not  clear  if  o®* 
unrest  had  broken  out  in  the 
area.  ■ 

While  Xinjiang’s  strife 
derives  mostly  from  activist 
seeking  an  independent  East 
Turkestan,  several  reports  of . 
unrest  in  other  parts  of 
China  have  been  attribut'd 
to  greater  economic  bafli- 
ship  as  the  economy  begins 
to  slow,  . 

Diplomats  said  that  Girin* 
faced  a challenging  sear 
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By  Riehard  Adams, 

Economics  Staff 

New  figures  on  the  labour 
market  - delivered  to  the 
Bank  of  England  before 
Thursday’s  deep  cut  la  inter- 
est rates  - show  job  losses 
accelerating  and  pay 
demands  easing. 

The  report  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Recruitment  and 
Employment  Services  was 
submitted  to  the  Bank's 
monetary  policy  committee 
during  its  meeting  this 
week,  and  hacks  up  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  cut  rates 


Bulldozers 
drive  to  bury 
feelings  of 
doom  at 
Rover  plant 

John  Griffiths  looks  at 
the  growing  disparity 
between  plant’s  future 
and  what  is  happening 
on  the  ground 

While  the  supervisory 
board  of  BMW  was 
preparing  in  Munich 
to  replace  Bernd  Pischets- 
rieder,  chairman  and  archi- 
tect of  the  purchase  of  loss- 
making  Rover  Group  five 
years  ago.  bulldozers  could 
be  seen  at  work  yesterday  at 
Rover's  Longbridge  plant  in 
the  the  English  Midlands 
Given  the  fever  of  specula- 
tion in  UK  and  German 
media  that  Mr  Pischetsrieder 
would  be  forced  to  quit  and 
Longbridge  to  close,  an 
observer  of  the  bulldozers 
might  have  concluded  that 
sentence  was  already  being 
carried  out. 

In  fact,  the  bulldozers  are 
clearing  part  of  Longbridge. 
Rover’s  biggest  plant,  for  the 
£4 00m  project  that  will 
result  in  an  all-new  Mini 
emerging  from  an  essentially 
new  production  facility  at 
the  end  of 2000. 

Inside  the  main  assembly 
lines,  preparatory  work  is 
ping  ahead  for  production 
in  the  second  half  of  this 
year  of  the  “Oyster"  and 
'‘Jewel"  projects  - revised 
versions  of  Rover’s  200  and 
400  models.  These  slow- 
selling  cars  are  the  biggest 
volume  cars  produced  at 
Rover’s  biggest  plant,  and 
thus  the  source  of  many  of 
its  problems. 

Elsewhere,  design  and  pro- 
duction engineers  are 
addressing  the  manufactur- 
ing adustments  needed  for 
the  updated  version  of 
Rover  s MGF  sports  car,  also 


by  half  a percentage  point 

“In  virtually  all  sectors 
there  has  been  a sharp  rise 
in  the  availability  of  labour, 
in  part  due  to  redundancies 
in  the  City  [of  London]  and 
manufacturing, " said  Chris 
Williamson  of  NTC 
Research,  which  conducted 
the  federation's  monthly 
survey. 

The  number  of  jobs  offered 
in  national  newspaper  adver- 
tisements was  down  11  per 
cent  in  December  compared 
with  last  year.  “This  repre- 
sents the  sharpest  rate  of 
contraction  recorded  . for 


almost  Six  years,"  the  report 
noted.  . . 

Recruitment  consultancies 
also  reported  a fall  in 
demand  for  permanent,  tem- 
porary and  contract  staff  in 
January. 

With  fewer  positions  being 
chased  by  a growing  number 
of  jobless,  the  pressure  has 
been  taken  off  wages.  The 
survey  showed  the  rate  of 
growth  In  pay  for  permanent 
and  temporary  staff  at  its 
weakest  for- 16  months. 

And  the  number  of  job 
advertisements  targeted  at 
recent  university  graduates 


- typically  entry  level  man- 
agement or  trainee  jobs  - 
fell  sharply  in  December  to 
42  per  cent  below  the  levels 
of  the  previous  year.  During 
the  fourth  quarter,  graduate 
job  adverts  were  25  per  cent 
lower  than  a year  before. 

"The  low  levels  of  these 
indicators  are  good  news  for 
inflation,"  Mr  Williamson 
said. 

The  report’s  results  are 
another  symptom  of  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  that  has  led 
the  Bank  to  cut  interest 
rates  in  the  past  five 
months,  from  7.50  per  cent  m 


October  to  5J50  per  cent  this 
month. 

Since  the  official  statistics 
for  average  earnings  were 
suspended  in  November,  the 
Bank  has  increasingly  relied 
on  employers'  surveys  for  a 
picture  of  labour  market 
pressures.  The  federation’s 
report  agrees  with  earlier 


rate,"  Mr  Williamson  said. 

While  advertisements  for 
private  sector  jobs  fell  14  per 
cent  in  January,  the  number 
of  public  sector  jobs  in  the 
national  press  grew  by  10 
per  cent. 

But  Gordon  Brown,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
yesterday  pledged  to  con- 


surveys  of  manufacturing  tinue  his  “tough  approach" 
and  service  sectors,  all  show-  to  the  public  finances. 


ing  Job  losses. 

The  survey  also  uncovered 
evidence  of  a sudden 
increase  in  public  sector 
jobs.  “The  public  sector  is 
recruiting  at  a very  strong 
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destined  to  hit  the  market 
within  the  next  year.  All 
have  been  signed  off  not  by 
Mr  Pischetsrieder  alone  hut 
the  entire  BMW  board. 

There  is  an  increasing  dis- 
parity between  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  ground  and  a 
now  widely  held  public  per- 
ception that  doom  is  hang- 
ing over  Longbridge. 

BMW's  decision  yesterday 
to  put  Joachim  MQberg  in 


suited  to  bring  to  a close  the 
chapter  of  bitter  rivalry 
between  Mr  Reitzle  and  Mr 
Piscbestrieder  seen  as  hav- 
ing had  a negative  effect  on 
plotting  an  orderly  course 
for  Rover.  Mr  Reitzle  is 
known  to  have  had  less 
enthusiasm  for  keeping 
Rover’s  mannfacturing 
operations  intact  than  Mr 
Pischetsrieder.  whose  strong 
defence  of  Rover  has  proved 


Mr  Pischetsrieder’s  place,  his  downfall. 


should  give  the  doomsters 
pause  for  second  thought. 
They  had  expected  the  job  to 
go  to  Wolfgang  Reitzle,  Mr 
Pischetsrieder’s  official  dep- 
uty, former  Rover  chairman 
and.  until  his  own  forced 
departure  last  night.  Mr  Pis- 
chetsrieder’s fiercest  critic 
and  rivaL 

However,  Mr  Milberg, 
whose  own  career  path  has 
been  through  BMW’s  engi- 
neering side,  is  described  as 
a low-key  pragmatist  well 


While  Rover  was  not  men- 
tioned in  BMW’s  terse 
announcement  of  its  man- 
agement changes  last  night, 
an  orderly  review  of  Rover’s 
prospects  will  now  be  near 
the  top  of  Mr  Milberg's  list 
of  priorities. 

That  Rover  has  acute 
short-term  problems  is  not 
in  doubt.  Car  registration 
statistics  released  yesterday 
showed  Rover’s  UK  market 
share  in  January  fell  to  a 
record  low  of  4.7  per  cent 


about  one-third  its  level  a 
decade  ago,  and  down  50  per 
cent  in  little  more  than  a 
year.  This  year,  it  will  take 
more  than  10  per  cent  of 
planned  production  out  of  its 
schedules,  to  bring  output  in 
line  with  demand. 

Its  problems  are  worse 
inside  the  UK  than  outside. 
Lost  in  the  uproar  of  the 
past  few  days  was  the  news 
that  Rover’s  worldwide  sales 
last  year,  at  487.700.  were 
only  a small  «tep  down. 

Within  the  next  month  to 
six  weeks  the  board  of  BMW, 
Rover's  parent,  will  make 
the  final  decision  on  where 
and  when  the  replacements 
for  Rover’s  200  and  400 
ranges  - the  main  vehicles 
produced  at  Longbridge  - 
will  be  built. 

The  decision  will  be  made 
in  the  light  of  a comprehen- 
sive study  of  alternative, 
cheaper  countries  in  which 
to  build  the  new  models, 


including  central  European 
countries  such  as  Hungary. 
Hie  study  Is  essential  and 
^plains  why  a decision  ba« 
yet  to  be  made  and  no 
approach  so  far  made  to  the 
UK  government  for  aid. 

Rover  executives  say  it 
demonstrates  that  the  proj- 
ect could  be  undertaken  via- 
bly and  more  cheaply  out- 
side the  EU.  Only  by  doing 
so  can  BMW  stand  a chance 
of  securing  the  £150m-£200m 
government  aid  it  believes 
should  be  possible  for  rege- 
nerating Longbridge. 

The  effect  of  on  Rover's 
workforce  morale  was  last 
night  unmistakable.  As  they 
straggled  out  of  the  gate 
from  the  morning  shift  the 
Longbridge  men  seemed 
weary  of  yet  another  bout  of 
speculation  over  their 
future.  “We’ve  heard  it  all 
before,  haven’t  we?"  said  one 
worker. 


Dublin  urged  to  prevent 
ERA  gang’s  early  release 


Beatings  on  rise 
in  N Ireland 


By  John  Murray  Brown 
in  Dublin 


The  Irish  government  faced 
public  calls  yesterday  to. 
deny  early  release  for  a four- 
man  Irish  Republican  Army 
gang  sentenced  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  an  Irish  police- 
man in  1996. 

Pearse  McAuley,  Kevin 
Walsh.  Michael  O'Neill  and 
Jeremiah  Sheehy  received 
sentences  in  Dublin’s  no-jury 
special  criminal  court  rang- 
ing from  11  to  14  years  for 
killing  Jerry  McCabe,  the 
Irish  detective  shot  dead 
during  a botched  IRA  postal 
robbery  in  count/  Limerick. 

The  verdict  was  attacked 
by  police  and  opposition  par- 
ties after  witness  intimida- 
tion forced  the  state  to 
change  its  murder  charge  to 

manslaughter  in  controver- 
sial plea  bargaining. 

A police  spokesman- aid: 
“If  the  Taoiseach  [prime 
minister]  does  not  act.  we 
wifi  be  unable  to  function  as 
& police  force.  We  cannot  go 


out  there  and  be  soft  targets 
for  people  to  murder  us." 

The  case  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  IRA's  capacity 
to  thwart  the  coarse  of  jus- 
tice. despite  the  Good  Friday 
peace  accord,  which  binds 
all  political’  parties  to 
renounce  the  use  of  violence 
in.pursuit  of  political  ends. 

The  men  could  have  faced 
a mandatory  40  years  for 
murder.  If  they  make  use  of 
the  provision  for  early  remis- 
sion in  last  year’s  peace 
agreement,  they  would  be 
released  in  three  years, 
according  to  legal  experts. 

In  a measure  of  public  dis- 
quiet over  the  case,  Bertie 
.Ahern.  Irish  prime  minister, 
said:  “Mr  McCabe  was  mur- 
dered as  for  as  1 am  con- 
cerned." He  insisted  the 
gang  would  not  benefit  from 
the  Good  Friday  agreement 
“Our  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  agree- 
ment and  legal'  advice  about 
it,  is  that  what  I have  said  is 
correct  these  people  will 
save  their  sentence." 


A debate  on  the  case  will 
be  held  In  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment next  week.  Opposition 
parties,  which  have  critic- 
ised Irish  government’s 
stance,  are  expected  to  seize 
on  yesterday’s  assertion  by 
Martin  McGuinhess.  the 
Sinn  F#in  chief  negotiator, 
that  they  would  make  use  of 
the  early  release  provision. 

And  Nora  Owen,  deputy 
leader  of  the  opposition  Fine 
Gael  party,  said:  "1  want  Mr. 
Ahern  to  make  it  clear  to 
Sinn  F6in  that  this  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip  they  can 
bring  forward." 

Mr  McAuley,  who  escaped 
from  London’s  Brixton  jail 
in  1991.  was  released  during 
the  .IRA  ceasefire  in  1994, 
before  being  re-arrested  in 
connection  with  Mr 
McCabe’s  killing  while  on 
bail  related  to  his  UK  extra- 
dition case. 

In  sentencing,  the  judge 
said  there  was  no  evidence 
to  confirm  who  fired  the  gun 
- a semi-automatic  Kalash- 
nikov. 


By  John  Murray  Brown 

The  assertion  this  week  by 
Tony  Blair,  the  UK  prime 
minister,  that  paramilitary 
“punishment"  attacks  were 
on  the  decline  is  contra- 
dicted by  figures  from  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  - 
the  Northern  Ireland  police 
- showing  “punishment" 
shootings  in  1997  and  1998  at 
three  times  the  1996  level. 

January  was  the  worst 
month  for  paramilitary 
shootings  and  other  assaults 
and  beatings  since  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  reinstated 
its  ceasefire  in  July  1997. 
The  combined  number  of 
shootings  and  other  assaults 
was  greater  in  1997  and  1998 
than  in  any  of  the  four  years 
leading  up  to  the  IRA's  first 
ceasefire  in  1994- 

Tbere  were  72  punishment 
shootings  in  1997  and  1999 
against  24  in  1996. 

The  number  of  shootings 
fell  sharjdy  after  the  cease- 
fires. However,  terrorists 
reverted  to  beatings  and 


assaults,  often  with  baseball 
bats  and  cudgels,  which 
inflicted  serious  injuries.  In 

1995  there  were  three 
recorded  shootings.  The 
number  of  assaults  and  beat- 
ings rose  from  217  to  302  in 

1996  and  fefi  to  156  in  1997 
and  141  in  1998. 

Ronnie  Flanagan,  the  RUC 
chief,  blamed  the  IRA,  and 
the  UVF  and  UDA.  the  main 
pro-British  groups,  for  the 
attacks.  Police  pointed  out 
that  during  President  Bill 
Clinton's  visit  and  last 
year’s  assembly  elections  the 
terrorist  leadership  was  able 
to  bait  attacks. 

Families  Against  Intimida- 
tion and  Terror  said  the  IRA 
was  seeking  to  control  its 
community  and  demonstrate 
the  RUCs  inability  to  pro- 
vide acceptable  policing  in 
nationalist  areas. 

Martin  McGmnness,  chief 
negotiator  for  Sinn  F&n.  the 
IRA’s  political  wing,  yester- 
day called  for,  an  mid  to  the 
attacks  but  said  this  was 
unlikely. 


HEALTH  PEAK  IN  ABORTIONS,  HIV  TESTS  AND  UNWANTED  BIRTHS  LINKED  TO  CHRISTMAS  EXCESSES  

Tell-tale  legacy  of  unsafe  sex  in  the  city 


By  tfetobs  Timmins, 
PuhScPoBcy  Editor 

You  always  knew  the  office 
Christmas  party  was  hazard- 
ous - office  sex,  wrecked 
working  relationships,  frac- 
tured partnerships  and 
impending  divorce. 

But  now  there  is  proof. 
More  people  seek  abortions 
and  HIV  tests  in  the  first  few 
mouths  of  the  year  , than  at 
any  other  time,  a study  by 
specialists  at  the  -London 


School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropi- 
cal Medicine  has  shown. 

Treatment  for  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  rises, 
and,  nine  months  after  the 
Christmas  holiday,  the  birth 
rate  peaks,  with  births  out- 
side marriage  reaching  an 
even  higher  level. 

To  cap  it  all,  condom  sales 
reach  an  “acute  peak"  just 
before  Christmas.  Kaye  Well- 
ings  and  her  colleagues  note 
in  tiie  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine! 


The  coincidence  of  these 
indicators  of  unsafe  sex  - 
and  their  consistency'  from 
year  to  year  - suggest  the 
that  Christmas  party  is  a 
dangerous  place  to  be,  the 
authors  argue.  The  Indica- 
tors rise  at  other  times  of 
year,  linked,  for  example  to 
the  summer  holidays,  but 
the  Christmas  effect  comfort- 
ably tops  them. 

In  countries  that  celebrate 
the  New  Year  rather  than 
Christmas,  or  use  the  Julian 


calendar,  which  puts  Christ- 
mas later,  births  peak  in 
October,  while  in  France 
births  peak  in  May.  nine 
months  after  the  long 
August  holiday. 

Christmas,  the  authors 
solemnly  note,  offers 
"increased  opportunities  for 
socialising  and  a generally 
more  hedonistic  approach  to 
life"  - which,  translated  out 
of  academese  presumably 
means  drink,  drugs,  sex  and 
rock  and  roll. 


At  the  same  time,  health- 
care and  counselling  ser- 
vices wind  down. 

Better  health  education  - 
along  the  tines  of  the  Christ- 
mas “drink-drive"  cam- 
paigns - might  help,  they 
suggest,  along  with  a revival 
of  a 1989  Health  Education 
Authority  campaign,  which 
promoted  condoms  at  Christ- 
mas with  the  slogan  “Just  in 
case  old  acquaintances 
aren't  quite  forgot".  Abso- 
lutely. 


despite  pressure  to  increase 
public  sector  pay  in  the  Bud- 
get next  month.  Mr  Brown 
said  the  Budget’s  priorities 
would  be  “enterprise,  work 

and  the  family". 


Blair  gives 
warning  to 
Scottish 
voters  on 
nationalists 


By  James  Buxton 
In  Edinburgh 


Tony  Blair,  the  UK  prime 
minister,  yesterday  made  his 
strongest  attack  so  far  on 
the  Scottish  National  party 
and  its  policy  of  indepen- 
dence for  Scotland,  saving 
voters  had  a choice  between 
devolution  and  divorce  from 
the  rest  of  tbe  UK 

Campaigning  in  Glasgow 
for  his  Labour  party  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  elec- 
tions. he  said:  “On  May  7, 
one  of  two  things  will  hap- 
pen. Scottish  New  Labour 
wifi  go  to  work  for  a stron- 
ger health  sendee,  better 
schools  and  a prosperous 
economy.  Or  the  SNP  will 
file  for  divorce  from  the  rest 
of  Britain." 

He  underlined  tbe  theme 
of  divorce  by  unveiling  a 
campaign  poster  which,  in 
huge  headlines,  stated: 
"Divorce  is  an  expensive 
business.  It  won't  be  a trial 
separation  with  the  SNP." 

He  accused  the  national- 
ists of  treating  social  justice 
as  secondary  to  national 
Identity,  and  of  “proclaiming 
patriotism”  instead  of  poli- 
cies. “You  cannot  evade 
choices  about  Scotland's 
future  by  wrapping  your- 
selves in  Scotland’s  flag." 

. Nationalists  were  more 
interested  in  “the  trappings 
of  tbe  nation  state”  and  in 
national  anthems  than  tbe 
National  Health  Service. 
“Their  ambition  is  not  that 
tbe  devolved  parliament  suc- 
ceeds but  that  the  devolved 
parliament  fails.  At  root, 
they  remain  a party  of  pro- 
test, not  a party  of  power." 

In  a reference  to  criticism  | 
that  Labour’s  attacks  on  the  1 
SNP  amounted  to  “Nat- 
bashing"  and  insulted  Scot- 
land. he  said  there  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  SNP’s 
approach  the  dishonest 
assertion  that  anyone  who 
scrutinises  the  SNP  is  seek- 
ing to  subjugate  Scotland. 

“It  is  wrong  for  any  politi- 
cal party  to  claim  that  it  and 
it  alone  speaks  for  the 
nation  and  that  for  any  of  its 
political  opponents  to  ques- 
tion that  party  is  for  them  to 
attack  the  nation.” 

Alex  Sahnond,  SNP  leader, 
said  it  bad  been  a good  day 
for  the  SNP.  “Our  standing 
is  always  boosted  by  a Tony 
Blair  visit,"  be  said. 

In  Aberdeen.  Paddy  Ash- 
down attacked  both  Labour 
and  the  SNP  at  the  Scottish 
Liberal  Democrats’  annual 
conference,  but  did  not  say 
which  be  would  prefer  to  go 
into  coalition  with  if  neither 
wins  a clear  majority. 


NEWS  DIGEST 


MOTOR  INDUSTRY 

Car  number  plate  reform 
changes  buying  patterns 

The  Introduction  of  a twiee-yearty  car  number  plate 
change,  which  will  see  a T prefix  appear  on  March  1 and  V 
on  September  1,  is  already  causing  a significant  shift  in 
car-buying  patterns,  according  to  registration  statistics  for 
January.  New  prefixes  were  previously  released  once  a 
year,  every  August.  A 21.6  per  cent  fall  in  new-car  regis- 
trations In  January,  one  of  the  biggest  year-on-year  fans 
for  a single  month,  was  largely  a reaction  to  the  change 
and  was  “no  cause  for  alarm",  said  the  Retail  Motor  indus- 
try Federation,  which  represents  most  franchised  retail 
motor  traders.  Some  decline  compared  with  January  last 
year  was  expected,  because  January  1998  registrations 
were  a record  232,055  due  mainly  to  windfall  payments 
from  demutualised  savings  institutions.  But  industry  ana- 
lysts suggested  more  than  half  the  fall  was  attributable  to 
foe  number-plate  change.  Tbe  Society  of  Motor  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders,  which  issued  the  statistics,  expects  the 
decline  to  continue  in  February  as  more  buyers  wait  for 
the  T plate.  September  is  expected  to  produce  a second 
peak  as  the  V is  introduced.  John  Griffiths,  London 

PRIVATISED  RAIL  COMPANIES 

Operators  braced  for  criticism 

Privatised  train  operating  companies  are  bracing  them- 
selves for  a wave  of  criticism  from  ministers  and  pass- 
engers’ groups  when  rail  performance  figures  are  pub- 
lished on  Thursday.  But  the  companies  are  also  highly 
critical  of  foe  decision  by  John  O’Brien,  foe  rail  franchising 
director,  to  introduce  a system  of  grading  company  perfor- 
mance that  they  say  will  penalise  good  operators.  One 
senior  rail  manager  warned  yesterday  there  could  be  no 
return  to  t£e  performance  levels  of  two  years  ago  until 
there  was  massive  Investment  in  expanding  rail  capacity. 
Tbe  performance  figures,  for  foe  three  months  to  mki- 
December.  are  expected  to  show  a further  decline  in  the 
punctuality  and  reliability  of  many  of  the  25  train  comp- 
anies, compared  with  foe  same  period  of  1997. 

The  data  will  set  the  tone  for  a rail  “summit”  with  John 
Prescott,  deputy  prime  minister  and  chief  transport  minis- 
ter, on  February  25.  Charles  Batchelor,  London 


TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 

Private  sector  cto  surge’ 

Private  “knowledge*  companies  are  set  to  capture  a signif- 
icant slice  of  the  UK's  £6Qbn  ($98bn)  education  and  train- 
ing market,  according  to  a report  by  Capital  Strategies,  an 
independent  corporate  finance  house.  The  forecast  is 
based  on  a new  share  price  index,  launched  today  by  foe 
company,  that  tracks  the  18  UK  quoted  companies  deriv- 
ing a substantial  income  from  the  education  and  training 
sectors.  The  index,  foe  first  of  its  kind  in  the  UK,  has  out- 
performed the  main  market  indices  for  the  past  three 
years,  it  comes  as  Surrey  County  Council  moves  closer  to 
becoming  foe  first  local  authority  to  hand  over  control  of  a 
failing  state  school  to  the  private  sector  by  naming  a pre- 
ferred bidder  next  week  for  the  lucrative  contract 
Government  policy  is  promoting  private  sector  partner- 
ships with  schools.  This  is  generating  speculation  that 
there  will  be  a US- style  education  and  training  boom.  The 
private  sector  share  of  the  $635bn  (E387bn)  education  and 
training  market  in  the  US  is  expected  to  double  to  25  per 
cent  over  the  next  20  years.  Simon  Targett,  London 


POLITICS 

Senior  lord  quits  over  'conflict’ 

A senior  lord  from  the  pro-European  Liberal  Democrat 
party  who  has  links  to  foe  prime  minister's  office  is  to  quit 
his  party's  front  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  the 
opposition  Conservatives  claimed  there  was  a conflict  of 
interest  with  his  new  job  at  the  Independent  Television 
Commission  watchdog.  Lord  Holme  of  Cheltenham  told 
the  Financial  Times  yesterday  he  would  step  down  as  a 
frontbench  spokesman  on  Northern  Ireland.  Lord  Holme 
took  up  foe  three-year  £19,000  ($31,100)  a year  post  at 
foe  beginning  of  the  week.  He  has  played  a leading  role  in 
the  development  of  “Lib-Lab"  relations  and  has  close  links 
to  Tony  Blair,  the  prime  minister,  and  Peter  Mandeteon, 
former  chief  trade  minister.  Cathy  Newman,  London 


ACCESS  TO  GOVERNMENT 

Minister  reassures  companies 

Stephen  Byers,  chief  trade  and  industry  minister,  has 
ordered  his  department  to  maintain  an  open-door  policy 
towards  companies  involved  in  bids,  amid  concern  about  a 
crackdown  on  access  to  ministers  and  officials.  Mr  Byers 
has  made  clear  there  should  be  no  tightening  of  rules 
designed  to  avoid  potential  conflicts  with  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry's  role  in  scrutinising  merger  deci- 
sions. Underlining  his  open  approach,  Mr  Byers  will  visit 
British  Aerospace’s  plant  in  north-west  England  on  Mon- 
day - despite  the  fact  that  BAe's  purchase  of  Marconi  is 
being  examined  by  competition  authorities.  He  has 
accepted  BAe's  invitation  to  the  celebration  of  foe  2,000th 
Airbus  wing,  on  condition  that  executives  do  not  raise 
matters  relevant  to  foe  merger.  David  Wighton,  London 


FIDELITY  ORIENT  FUND 

SoaOt  tflnvadscmM  4 Capital  Whittle 
Kraalfe  Hnr  - Place  de  FBnife 
BJt  2174,  HOW  LnuabmiE 
R.C  Lnntaqi  B 19061 

NOTICE  OF  ADJOURNED 
EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 


A»  die  Cwrunfinwy  Geaewl  Meeting  etSmmj  19. 1990  tfid  na  reach  the  qw*™  of  50»raqnned  by  la**,  notice  i* 
body  given  ibtt  an  Bnraonflnaay  Genoa]  Meeting  of  SbarcboUcn  afHddiiy  Oriea  Rind  Sfcsv  ((he  “Compuny')  wxQ 
be  held  a t be  ggjgtaed  office  of  ihc  Company  in  Lromhnrog  m February  ZL  1999  b Iltoajn.  tocooBderihe 
faDovisg  agenda: 

1.  Tbreaohtmlkpiditf  ibcCocyaay. 

2.  TaqipoiMRdcBgliwwiigXilJgenibotnzSAMdBlJqBalBigBBmdeienaiiielhepoaqsiPbcgiaKedioibe 

3.  To  Ex  tbe  date  of  tbe  second  SfandbofcfaV  Meeting  to  hear  the  Report  of  tbe  liquidator  and  to  appoint 
KkgwtactfacaiiicC'oope^LmianbourzaAutBtcgtothelhinklarfonirftlieCoinpapy. 

4.  Tb  fix  the  due  or  the  thnd  Shafaridcrf  Meeting  in  bar  the  Report  of  de  Autfiinr  and  to  resolve  to  dote  the 

Mn«|nQMm  of  Aimpmil  CT  ItpMeMBd  M the  MuLting  & requited  h;  mW  in  iVBtieme  saliifly  on  thr  agenda.  A 

dedakin  In  ftvmr  of  tbe  Resolnbon  no.  1 of  the  agenda  urns  be  approved  by  Shmholdas  halfing  a feat  2/3  of  the 
-* — ■r**rriWfitmhrHtmint 

sayg  tnibeinniratimabiipot^hyibeAngtooflceorpoTaBontTftbeCooapioy  wttfan^ard  toownenbtpoftherta 
^CMlBeilfaept^a»tote>BnB(W|rfllneallladiatdnB  w^Uwirrtr«riTlrdinMip«le. 
AShardxddgmaynaBflnyMMapgafShgrfacdAnbyptogy. 

ByOldcnflbcBonlafDiicciore. 

Octobers.  1998 
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Heads  in  the 
euro-sand 


This  week  the  Bank  of  England 
cut  UK  short-term  interest  rates 
by  half  a percentage  point  to  5J5 
per  cent  No  such  cut  was  forth- 
coming from  policymakers  at  the 
European  Central  Bank,  which 
chose  to  maintain  its  interest 
rate  at  3 per  cent 
This  was  the  level  established 
In  early  December  when  nine 
central  banks  made  a co- 
ordinated downward  move  in 
preparation  for  European  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union.  Yet 
there  has  been  a marked  deterio- 
ration in  the  European  economy 
since  then.  How  long  before  the 
Americans,  never  slow  to  adopt 
megaphone  diplomacy  in  interna- 
tional economic  relations,  start 
complaining  that  Europe  is  foil- 
ing to  pull  its  weight? 

The  US  could  certainly  muster 
a powerful  case.  In  trade  terms  it 
has  borne  most  of  the  brunt  of 
the  Asian  economic  crisis  by  act- 
ing as  the  world's  consumer  and 
spender  of  last  resort  The  cost 
has  been  a big  deterioration  in 
the  external  account 
The  OECD  projects  that  the  US 
current  account  deficit  will  rise 
this  year  from  S229bn  to  $272hn. 
equivalent  to  3.1  per  cent  of  gross 
domestic  product.  Many  private 
sector  forecasters  are  more  pessi- 
mistic, expecting  the  deficit  to 
come  out  closer  to  4 per  cent 
In  contrast  the  countries  of  the 
euro-zone  are  running  a current 

account  surplus  equivalent  to  1.2 
per  cent  of  their  combined  GDP. 
This  acts  as  a brake  on  global 
economic  growth.  Given  the 
strength  of  the  European  econ- 
omy when  compared  with  Aida, 
such  behaviour  appeals  perverse 
to  the  point  of  irresponsibility. 

The  US  could  reasonably  argue 
that  it  would  be  in  Europe's  own 
interest  to  adopt  a more  expan- 
sionary policy  when  inflationary 
pressures  are  minimal,  unem- 
ployment remains  high  and  the 
continental  European  economies 
are  running  at  well  below  capac- 
ity. Why  then  is  the  ECB  holding 
fire  on  interest  rate  cuts?  And 
why  are  governments  in  the  euro 
zone  proposing  to  tighten  fiscal 
policy  this  year? 

Stoke  up  inflation 
As  for  as  the  ECB  is  concerned, 
its  mandate  simply  precludes 
demand  management:  the  central 
objective  in  its  constitution  is 
price  stability.  The  policymakers 
on  its  council  tend  anyway  to 
believe  that  European  problems 
such  as  high  unemployment  are 
structural  Without  labour  mar- 
ket flexibility,  they  claim,  looser 
policy  would  do  less  to  stimulate 
demand  than  stoke  up  inflation. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some- 
thing in  this,  even  if  the  case  is 
over-stated.  The  snag,  though,  is 


that  it  is  not  very  helpful  to  mea- 
sure the  success  of  a central 
hank  by  reference  to  price  stabil- 
ity when  the  biggest  threat  to  the 
world  economy  is  the  disease  of 
the  1930s  - deficient  demand. 
And  while  a price  stability  objec- 
tive might  not  be  a matter  of 
concern  in  a single  country,  it  is 
another  matter  when  super- 
imposed on  continental  Europe,  a 
large  chunk  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. 

Price  level 

True.  Wlm  Duisenberg,  the 
ECB's  head,  has  said  that  mone- 
tary policy  must  be  sensitive  to  a 
foiling  price  level  as  well  as  to 
inflation.  But  there  is  an  issue  of 
timing.  If  and  when  the  ECB 
finally  acts  on  that  score,  the  US 
economy  may  have  gone  into 
reverse  and  the  dollar  may  have 
collapsed.  The  result  would  be  a 
global  deflationary  shock. 

And  given  the  relative  insensi- 
tivity of  thfe  French  and  German 
economies  to  moves  in  short-term 
interest  rates,  it  would  take  a 
very  aggressive  cut  in  interest 
rates  to  bring  down  continental 
Europe's  excess  savings  in  the 
private  sector,  which  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  trade  surplus. 
This  is  something  it  is  hard  to 
see  the  ECB  doing.  In  the  absence 
of  a near-catastrophic  global 
crisis. 

Of  course  governments  could 
take  offsetting  fiscal  action.  But 
like  the  ECB.  the  continental 
European  governments  are  preoc- 
cupied with  parochial  objectives. 
This  week  the  European  Commis- 
sion was  even  urging  fiscal  con- 
traction on  Italy,  in  the  interests 
of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
Emu.  Its  bureaucrats  are  unable 
to  see  that  worrying  about  the 
longer  run  tensions  in  Emu  is 
pointless  when  the  world  econ- 
omy is  threatened  here  and  now. 

Perhaps  the  best  hope  for  less 
restrictive  policy  in  Europe  lies 
with  the  unreconstructed 
Keynesian  politicians  in  the  new 
left-of-centre  governments  of  Ger- 
many. France  and  Italy.  They 
may  not  yet  be  preoccupied  with 
Europe's  global  responsibilities  - 
and  would  probably  look  askance 
at  US  prompting  on  this  score. 
But  if  they  do  come  to  grasp  the 
risks  inherent  in  the  imbalances 
that  now  scar  the  global  system, 
they  could  sensibly  plead  for  a 
temporary  suspension  of  a Euro- 
pean stability  and  growth  pact 
that  threatens  to  eliminate  rather 
than  promote  growth.  Once 
again,  there  is  an  issue  of  timing. 

Optimists  may  conclude  that 
we  will  all  muddle  through 
regardless.  But  in  a potentially 
deflationary  world,  this  lack  of 
policy  flexibility  in  Europe  is 
deeply  worrying. 


MAN  IN  THE  NEWS  CROWN  PRINCE  ABDULLAH 

The  heavy  crown  of  Jordan 


Judy  Dempsey  and  Roula  Khalaf  ask  whether  King  Hussein’s  son  can  follow  his  father  in 
maintaining  stability  at  home  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East 


c 


rown  Prince  Abdullah 
bin  Hussein  bears  the 
same  name  as  his 
great-grandfather,  the 
founder  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Jordan.  He  owes  his  throne 
partly  to  his  father’s  desire  to 
keep  the  monarchy  to  his  own 
family  line.  He  will  need  all  bis 
ancestors'  determination  and 
wiles  to  hold  on  to  the  Hashemite 
kingdom.  It  will  not  be  easy. 

When  Abdullah  met  dignitaries 
from  other  Arab  states  a week 
ago,  Jordanian  state-rum  televi- 
sion was  anxious  to  present  to 
the  public  a confident  leader. 

Abdullah,  celebrating  his  37th 
birthday,  was  seen  shaking 
hands,  sometimes  smiling,  some- 
times looking  serious.  The 
message  the  palace  wanted  to 
convey  was  that  Jordan  was  in 
safe  hands. 

Yet  whenever  Abdullah  was 
shown  giving  a speech  or  making 
a statement,  television  lowered 
the  sound.  The  Crown  Prince's 
Arabic,  spoken  with  a thick  Bed- 
ouin accent,  is  for  from  perfect 
His  mother  tongue  is  English, 
learned  from  his  British-born 
mother.  Toni  Gardiner  (Queen 
Mona).  He  spent  much  of  his 
teenage  and  adult  years  in 
Britain  or  the  US,  studying  at 
military  schools. 

1 was  shocked  when  I heard 
Abdullah's  classical  Arabic,”  said 
one  Jordanian  official,  lie  has 
not  got  a good  command  of  the 
language.  What  sort  of  Impres- 
sion is  that  going  to  make  an  us 
and  oh  our  neighbours?" 

It  is  a good  question.  Abdullah 
takes  over  at  a time  of  transition 
within  the  Hashemite  kingdom 
and  instability  outside  it.  To  the 
west,  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
peace  talks  have  stalled  - of 
more  importance  to  Jordan  than 
most  because  Jordan  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  Israel  in  1994 
and  because  60  per  cent  of  the* 
population  is  of  Palestinian  ori- 
gin. To  the  north  lies  Syria,  with 
which  Jordan's  ties  have  been 
historically  tense.  And  to  the  east 
lies  turbulent  and  unpredictable 
Iraq. 

King  Hussein  managed  to  keep 
his  coveted  desert  kingdom  safe 
for  48  dangerous  years  and 
earned  huge  popularity  at  the 
end  of  his  life.  Even  so.  he  had  to 
survive  countless  plots,  coups, 
insurgencies,  a civil  war  with  the 
Palestinians,  and  about  a dozen 
assassination  attempts,  as  well  as 
three  Arab-Israeli  wars,  and  the 
Gulf  War. 

Prince  Abdullah  starts  without 
the  advantages  bis  father  earned 
during  his  long  reign.  For  one 
thing,  he  is  untested  in  the  ways 
of  Middle-Eastern  politics.  For 
another,  there  is  likely  to  be 
resentment  towards  him  in  the 
palace,  since  King  Hussein  had 
four  wives  and  11  children.  Most 
Jordanians  had  assumed  that 
Prince  Hassan,  King  Hussein's 
younger  brother,  would  one  day 
become  monarch:  after  all,  he 
had  been  appointed  heir  desfg- 
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Leader  in  the  making:  Crown  Prince  Abdullah  reviews  a Bedouin  guard  of  honour  in  Amman 


nate  In  1965.  There  is  also  tension 
between  Queen  Noor  - King  Hus- 
sein’s fourth.  American-born  wife 
- and  Princess  Sarvath,  Hassan's 
Pakistani  wife,  who  each  pressed 
the  claims  of  their  sons. 

“It's  not  going  to  be  easy  for 
Abdullah,"  says  a diplomat.  “He 
will  take  over  at  a time  of  great 
uncertainty,  not  only  at  home 
but  throughout  the  region  as 
wen." 

So  why  did  King  Hussein 
choose  him?  The  answer  lies  in 
his  military  connections. 

In  the  Arab  world  security  is 
defined  by  military  strength 
rather  than  the  stability  of  gov- 
ernment institutions.  The  San- 
dhurst-trained prince  has  been 
head  of  the  Special  Operations 
Command,  the  strike  forces  of 
the  army  and  main  pillar  of  the 
monarchy. 

Made  major-general  last  year, 
he  enjoys  the  loyalty  of  the  Bed- 
ouin-dominated army  and.  with 
his  excellent  relations  in  the 
intelligence  services,  he  can 
check  Instability,  or  indeed  crush 
any  opposition. 

He  displayed  this  side  of  his 
character  when  he  put  down 
bread  riots  in  the  south  in  1996, 
precipitated  by  an  austerity  eco- 
nomic package  arranged  with  the 
help  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  He  did  so  again  last 
year  when  he  crushed  an  Iraqi 
gang  which  had  been  on  a mur- 
derous spree  In  Amman.  That  he 
is  married  to  a Palestinian  Is  also 
seen  as  a valuable  asset  given 
the  country's  Palestinian  major- 
ity. 

In  dealing  with  regional  prob- 


lems, the  Crown  Prince  will  have 
to  tread  carefully  on  both  Israel 
and  Palestinian  issues  and  on 
Iraq.  On  the  one  hand  he  will  be 
pushed  by  Washington  to  support 
the  1994  peace  treaty  with  Israel, 
but  on  the  other  band  he  has  to 
take  Into  account  the  hostility  to 
the  accord  among  Jordanians  - a 
balancing  act  which  could  prove 
to  be  one  of  his  first  political 


‘He  has  more  pluses 
than  negatives,  even 
If  he  was  not 
brought  up  in  a way 
that  instilled  political 
aspirations  in  him’ 


tests.  Abdullah  also  takes  over  at 
a time  when  the  Iraq  crisis  is 
once  again  threatening  regional 
stability  and  Iraqi  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein  Is  lashing  out  at  his 
Arab  neighbours  and  pointing 
the  finger  at  Jordan. 

Abdullah  will  have  to  ward  off 
the  threat  of  Iraq  inspiring 
domestic  unrest  but  follow  a pol- 
icy that  can  also  respond  to  the 
widespread  sympathy  felt  in  Jor- 
dan for  the  suffering  of  Iraqis  liv- 
ing for  eight  years  under  United 
Nations  sanctions. 

Before  King  Hussein's  illness, 
however,  the  main  subject  of 
debate  in  Jordan  was  not  the 
region  but  greater  domestic 
democratisaidon  and  economic 


reform.  It  is  for  from  certain  that 
Abdullah’s  career  and  credentials 
will  serve  him  well  in  these 
tasks.  His  lack  of  political  experi- 
ence and  his  Instincts,  as  one 
western  diplomat  said,  might 
tawrii  him  towards  demanding  dis- 
cipline and  obedience  rather  than 
dialogue  and  diversity  of  views. 

Equally  important,  and  even, 
more  immediate,  is  what  one 
local  banker  calls  "the  economic 
death”  that  has  gripped  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  few  years.  With  an 
official  unemployment  rate  of  30 
per  cent,  and  unofficially  over  40 
per  cent  In  the  towns  and 
villages,  public  tolerance  of 
economic  reforms  is  at  a. 
low. 

According  to  Jordanian  bank- 
ers, foreign  exchange  reserves 
are  worth  just  over  one  month  of 
imports  and  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct has  been  stagnant  or  foiling 
in  the  past  two  years,  while  the 
budget  deficit  has  increased  from 
2 per  cent  in  1997  to  an  estimated 
6 per  cent  last  yean  40  per  cent  of 
Jordan's  trade  is  with  Gulf  coun- 
tries, which  are  feeing  their  own 
economic  crisis  following  the 
collapse  of  oil  prices. 

“It's  going  to  be  a new  era  for 
the  country,  but  we're  at  the  low- 
est point  we  could  be.”  says  a 
Jordanian  banker.  “The  hidden 
ace  has  to  be  the  US.  They  will 
make  sure  it  does  not  disinte- 
grate." 

Jordanian  businessmen  say 
Washington  will  back  the  crown 
prince  with  economic  measures, 
a feeling  strengthened  by  the 
public  support  expressed  In  last 
week's  visit  to  the  kingdom  by 
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Madeleine  Albright,  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state. 

Jordanians  eager. to  be  com- 
forted that  King  Hussein’s  pass- 
ing will  not  threaten  the  king- 
dom's stability  say  Abdullahls 
wit  and  his  sense  of  adventure  -- 
he  has  a passion  for  car  raring  - 
make  him  similar  to  his  father. 

“In  all,  he  has  more  pluses  than 
negatives,  even  if  this  succession 
has  been  thrust  upon  him  and  he 
was  not  brought  up  in  a way.  that 
instilled  political  aspirations  in 
him,"  says  a businessman.  “But 
maybe  this  can  be  compensated 
by  bringing  back  the  king's -old. 
guard  advisers.”  • • 

What  appears  certain  is  that 
manoeuvring  his  way  through 
the  kingdom’s  myriad  problems 
will  take  creativity  as  much  as  a 
new  style  of  rule. 

Jordanians  and  foreign  observ- 
ers in  the  kingdom  say  Abdri-jjjjJ^- 
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lah’s  reign  will  inevitably  have  to 
include  reducing  the  monarchy's 
omnipresent  role- in  government 
"King  Hussein  got  away  with 
doing  [what  he  did}  because- be 
had  a very  strong  personality. 
Regardless  of  Abdullah's  person- 
ality he  will  have  to  introduce 
economic  reforms  that  are  cou- 
pled with  political  democratise- 
tJon.  It  is  time  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  king  and  strengthen 
the  powers  <rf  parliament”  : 
“The  crown  prince,”  adds  a 
western  diplomat  “simply  can- 
not continue  the  old  ways  of  his 
fother.  Jordan  feces  many  prob-; 
lems.  They  require  new  solu- 
tions. He  must  introduce  changes 
that  will  reduce  the  role  of  the 
king  in  deciding  everything."  • 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Mustard  poultice  for  a leaky  radiator 


From  Mr  Richard.  Kite. 

Another  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  leaking  radiators  ("Eggs, 
gaskets  and  a Jaguar”,  January 
3031)  was  recommended  to  me  by 
Romanian  lorry  drivers  in 
Craiova,  south  Romania,  while 
delivering  relief  aid  to  that  city. 

Having  precariously  driven,  by 
re-filling  the  radiator  constantly, 
a large  articulated  Volvo  F12 
lorry  in  just  such  a condition 
from  just  within  the  northern 


Romanian  border,  I was  recom- 
mended mustard  as  a means  to 
resume  my  journey  back  to  Scot- 
land. While  the  Romanian  driv- 
ers suggested  Romanian  mus- 
tard, in  true  British  tradition  a 
small  jar  of  Column's  was  seques- 
trated from  a fellow  driver  in  an 
accompanying  lorry;  this,  used 
sparingly,  enabled  me  to  return 
to  Alness,  north  of  the  Cromarty 
Firth,  without  further  problems. 

Thus  I suggest  to  Peter  Miflan 


try  this  solution  next  time,  but 
be  aware  that  when  the  engine 
cools  down  the  radiator  will  start 
to  leak  again  - it  only  seals  when 
it  is  hot.  As  the  vehicle  I drove 
belonged  to  a Christian  charity, 
was  this  a case  of  supreme  inter- 
vention rather  than  the  mustard? 
1 wonder! 

Richard  Kite, 

4 Caimlee  Park,  Bieldside, 
Aberdeen.  AB15  9AF,  UK 


Wife  alienated  by  bureaucracy 


From  Mr  Richard  Bentley. 

Sir.  1 am  a self-employed  IT 
professional  and  inventor  with 
international  clients.  I married  a 
non-EU  citizen,  a doctor,  two 
months  ago.  Six  weeks  ago,  1 sent 
the  Home  Office  an  application  to 
obtain  a 12-month  residence/work 
permit  for  my  wife,  enclosing 
both  our  passports. 

After  numerous  attempts  to 
contact  them  by  phone,  letter 
and  fox,  we  went  to  the  Croydon 
office.  1 was  told  that  it  now 
takes  32  weeks  to  process  an 
application  - seven  weeks  merely 
to  give  the  file  a reference  num- 
ber. They  were  willing  to  return 


my  passport  on  condition  that  I 
took  everything  else  back.  This 
would  have  meant  losing  our 
place  in  the  queue  and  my  wife 
becoming  an  illegal  alien. 

1 was  also  told  that  it  takes 
nine  months  to  process  an  appli- 
cation for  an  EU  citizen  in  the 
same  predicament.  I really  don’t 
know  if  it  is  worthwhile  to 
remain  based  here  as  British  citi- 
zens are  treated  better  in  the  EU. 

Richard  Bentley, 

Mainframe  Data, 

7 Cavendish  House, 

Eastgate  Gardens, 

Guildford  GUI  4AY.  UK 


Spanish  have  no  claim  to  ‘sherry’ 


From  Mr  Roger  Griffiths. 

Sir,  “Sherry”  is  an  English 
word  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  such  word 
in  the  Spanish  language  (“EU 
and  South  Africa  dose  to  trade 
deal",  January  3031). 

It  is  a word  used  to  refer  to  a 
fortified  wine  much  admired  as 
an  aperitif.  These  wines  come 


from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
some  of  the  best  from  Spain, 
where  it  Is  referred  to  as  "Jerez”. 
Locally,  therefore,  it  is  up  to  the 
English  to  decide  where,  and  by 
whom,  the  word  should  be  used. 

Roger  Griffiths, 

37  HUIcrest  Road, 

Loughton,  Essex  IG10  4QH,  UK 


Title’s  role 


From  Mr  Mark  Lawson. 

Sir.  Martin  Hoyle  (Radio,  Janu- 
ary 3031)  complains  that  my  use 
of  the  words  “Shakespeare  Our 
Contemporary”  during  a discus- 
sion on  Radio  4's  Front  Row  were 
“a  dichfe".  They  are  in  foot  the 
title  of  a book  (by  Jan  Kott), 
which  was  one  of  the  premises  of 
the  item. 

Your  critic's  commitment  to 
absolute  freshness  of  expression 
is  admirable  - although  his  own 
prose  style  seems  strangely  to  be 
exempted  from  this  brave  project 
- but  problems  might  surely 
arise  if  presenters  were  to  mint 
new  titles  for  the  famous  works 
they  mentioned:  that  great  play 
Claudius’s  Nephew,  this  cele- 
brated novel  The  Barnett  Sisters, 
the  legendary  movie  Don  Cor- 
leone.  Even  intelligent  listeners 
might  become  as  confused  as 
your  critic  seems  to  be. 

Hark  Lawson, 

presenter. 

Front  Row, 

BBC  Raflin  4, 

Broadcasting  House, 

Portland  Place,  London  Wl,  UK 


Socialise  first, 
privatise  later 

From  Mr  Doug  Henwood. 

Sir,  It  is  always  amusing  to 
read  a hymn  to  the  origins  of  the 
cyberrevolution  in  American 
"creative  chaos"  (“The  good  news 
about  net  stocks”,  February  3). 
What  a selective  rendition  of  his- 
tory! The  computer  and  the  inter- 
net simply  would  not  exist  in 
their  present  farm  bad  it  not 
been  for  decades  of  subsidy  from 
the  Pentagon.  Military  planners 
lobbied  financiers  and  industrial- 
ists to  kick  in  some  of  their  own 
money,  but  they  showed  no  inter- 
est until  the  technologies  were 
commercially  viable.  That  is  the 
American  way:  socialise  losses, 
privatise  profits.  Yon  could  make 
a similar  argument  about  bio- 
technology and  pharmaceuticals. 

Despite  their  reputation  for 
risk-taking  and  innovation,  the 
US  capital  markets  have  a long 
history  of  shyness  towards  new 
industries.  Both  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  Henry  Ford  complained 
&f  a cold  reception  from  Wall 
Street  when  oil  and  autos  were 
young;  it  is  only  when  industries 
are  past  their  point  of  needing 
start-up  capital  that  Wall  Street 
is  eager  to  shower  money  on 
them. 

A final  point.  Celebration  of  US 
finance  and  culture  usually  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  Japan-bash- 
ing, and  this  editorial  is  no  excep- 
tion. It  is  a rich  irony,  little 
appreciated  by  culture,  critics, 
that  the  leading  venture  capital- 
ist in  the  internet  arena  today  is 
Softbank,  a Japanese  firm. 

Doug  Henwood, 

Left  Business  Observer, 

250  W 85  St, 

New  York,  NY  10024-2217,  US 
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When 
blood  is 
their 

argument 

A former  French  prime  minister  goes 
on  trial  for  manslaughter  next  week; 
Robert  Graham  investigates 
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prime  minister  and  members 
of  bis  cabinet  are  criminally 
responsible  for  their  actions 
while  in  office. 

The  case  concerns  the 
sorry  scandal  of  haemophili- 
acs who  died  from  infected 
blood  at  the  onset  of  the 
y.  Aids  epidemic  in  France  in 
the  1980s.  But  France's  elite 
l civil  service,  with  its  secre- 
. & tive  and  self-righteous  ethos, 
is  also  on  trial. 

The  prime  minister  in 
question  is  52-year-old  Laur- 
ent Fabius,  a socialist  and 
brilliant  protege  of  the  late 
President  Mitterrand,  serv- 
ing as  his  premier  from 
1984-86.  He  is  now  Speaker  of 
the  National  Assembly  and 
is  being  tried  for  manslaugh- 
ter along  with  Georgina 
Dufoix  and  Edmond  Serve, 
his  social  affairs  and  health 
ministers  respectively. 

All  three  will  appear 
before  the  Court  of  Justice  of 
the  Republic.  Created  in  1993 
to  try  offences  committed  by 
members  of  the  government 
while  in  office,  it  is  a court 
of  peers.  Only  three  of  the  15 
members  are  judges,  the  rest 
are  parliamentarians. 

Other  countries,  notably 
Canada  and  Japan,  have  wit- 
nessed big  scandals  over 
contaminated  blood  supplies. 
But  until  now  the  blame  has 
never  been  taken  to  the  tup 
in  such  a dramatic  way. 

"This  is  not  an  act  of  ven- 
geance; but  we  want  the 
jw  truth  to  come  out  and  to 
Ir'show  who  was  responsible,” 
•'  says  Edmond-Luc  Henry, 
president  of  the  French 
Haemophiliacs  Association, 
which  has  been  instrumental 
In  pushing  matters  this  for. 

Overall,  1,343  haemophili- 
acs were  infected  by  contam- 
inated blood,  of  whom  625 
died.  “A  further  4,000-5,000 
persons  given  blood  transfu- 
sions were  infected  - giving 
France  the  sad  record  of  56 
per  cent  of  all  the  persons 
given  infected  blood  in 
Europe,”  says  Mr  Henry. 

Mr  Fabius  is  accused  of 
foiling  to  act  with  sufficient 
speed  to  confront  the  prob- 
lem and  thus  causing  the 
deaths  of  at  least  three 


Speculator  have  never 
been  so  unpopular  in 
Brazil.  “Jackals," 
President  Fernando 
Henrique  Cardoso  called 
them  on  Thursday.  Antonio 
Carlos  MagalMes,  the  pow- 
erful Senate  chief,  branded 
them  “criminals”. 

With  the  Brazilian  econ- 
omy reeling  from  last 
month’s  bungled  devalua- 
tion, politicians  of  all  hues 
are  venting  their  frustration 
(and  wounded  national 
pride)  against  this  new  pub- 
lic enemy.  Imagine,  then,  the 
general  surprise  this  week  . 
when  Mr  Cardoso  picked  a 
new  central  bank  president 
from  deep  within  the  enemy 
ranks:  Anmnio  Fraga,  a for- 
mer senior  adviser  to  George 
Soros,  the  billionaire  inves- 
tor whose  hedge  funds  have 
precipitated  the  collapse  of 
many  currencies  around  the 
world. 

That  Mr  Soros  is  also  a 
fierce  aide  of  unfettered 
capitalism  is  not  widely 
appreciated  in  Brazil 
"The  government  has  let 


people  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  others.  He  is 
accused  of  delaying  the 
introduction  of  American 
patented  blood  tests  to  allow 
time  for  a French  product  to 
come  to  market.  The  two 
ministers  are  alleged  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  dangers 
from  infected  blood  and 
failed  to  take  due  -action. 
More  than  20  senior  dvd  ser- 
vants will  be  tried  separately 
by  a normal  court 
The  ex-premier  has  held 
back  from  comment;  he  faces 
up  to  three  years  in  prison  if 
convicted.  But  his  staff  have 
leapt  to  his  dpfpnm  “There 
is  no  way  he  should  be  con- 
victed since  he  acted  always 
honourably  and  as  quickly 
as  possible,  making  France 
one  of  the  countries  that 
reacted  fastest  to  the  intro- 
duction of  testing  and 
screening,”  says  an  aide. 

Numerous  Fabius  support- 
ers have  also  taken  to  the 
newspaper  columns.  “He  is 
being  pursued  In  the  courts 
not  because  he  is  guOty  but 
because  the  victims  - and 
beyond  them  public  opinion 
- cannot  come  to  terms  with 
a tragedy  that  has  no 
author,”  wrote  a group  of 
intellectuals  in  Le  Monde. 

The  degree  of  the  Fabius 
government’s  awareness  of 
the  Aids  epidemic  and  its 
appalling  ramifications  will 
be  crucial  in  the  judgment 
The  Haemophiliacs  Associa- 
tion insists  that  as  early  as 
1983  concern  began  to 
emerge  in  France  about 
infection  from  blood  sup- 
plies. That  was  the  year  in 
which  Luc  Mantagnier,  who 
led  the  team  of  French  medi- 
cal researchers  in  the  race 
against  the  US  to  identify 
the  Aids  virus,  began  his 
research. 

Furthermore,  the  first 
warnings  about  the  imper- 
fections of  the  Preach  sys-. 
tam  of  blood  donations- and 
transfusions  were  sounded  • 
in  a medical  journal  in  late 
1988.  By  March  1964  a test  on 
405  haemophiliacs  showed  47 
per  cent-to  be  HIV-positive.. 

However,  the  French  gov- 
ernment began  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  infected 
blood  supplies  only  in  early 
1985.  At  this  stage  it  became 
a battle,  to  promote  a system 
of  testing  being  developed  by 


Onslaught 
on  the  cards 

John  Authors  looks  at  the  Issues  that  threaten  to  put  an  end  to 
the  glory  days  of  credit  card  supremos  Visa  and  Mastercard 

After  building  two  annually  and  has  more  than  est  rates  or  offer  different 
global  financial  600m  cards  on  issue,  which  perks.  The  strongest  defend- 
b rands  In  less  are  accepted  at  15m  loca-  ers  of  the  system  are,  not 
than  three  tions  worldwide.  Masterf-ard  snimrieinehr  small  hanks. 


Diagnostics  Pasteur,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Institute  Pas- 
teur, the  flagship  French 
medical  institution.  Diagnos- 
tics Pasteur  had  registered 
its  test  with  the  authorities 
at  the  end  of  February,  three 
weeks  behind  one  made  by 
Abbott,  the  American  group. 

On  April  25,  the  office  of 
the  health  minister  was 
advised  by  the  director  of 
the  national  health  labora- 
tory that  the  Abbott  test  was 
acceptable  and  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  hold  up  its 
introduction.  The  Abbott 
test  was  also  known  to  be 
cheaper  than  the  French 
one.  A meeting  chaired  on 
May  9 by  Francois  Gros,  the 
prime  minister's  health 
adviser,  shows  the  govern- 
ment worrying  about  the 
cost  of  thorough  testing  of 
blood. 

But  just  as  much  attention 
foenseo  on  the  threat  to 
Diagnostics  Pasteur.  “Once 
the  tests  are  authorised, 
which  win  happen  soon,  the 
French  market  will  be 
largely  seized  by  the  Ameri- 
can test,”  notes. the  minute 
of  the  meeting.  The  note  con- 
cludes with  a decision  to 
delay  “for  some  time”  the 
Abbott  dossier  at  the 
national  health  laboratory. 
Mr  Fabius  says  he  was 
unaware  of  this  conclusion 
and,  indeed,  of  other  civil 
service  deliberations  in  the 
affair. 

On  June  19,  he  announced 
the  Introduction  of  a nation- 
wide system  of  screening 
blood  supplies.  His  support- 
ers say  this  was  a short 


space  of  time  to  take  a deci- 
sion costing  some  FFr20Qm. 
But  his  government  has  also 
been  reproached  for  permit- 
ting contaminated  blood  to 
be  sold  even  after  the 
announcement  - and  before 
fresh  supplies  could  be  made 
safe  by  a new  test 
“One  hopes  this  trial  will 
throw  light  on  the  dysfunc- 
tion of  the  French  politico- 
administrative  system,"  Pro- 
fessor Montagnier  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  This  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  case, 
which  must  consider  the 
relationship  between  minis- 
ters on  the  one  hand  and 
civil  servants  on  the  other. 


The  practices  that 
have  already  come 
to  light  are  reveal- 
ing. Even  accepting 
the  medical  community  ini- 
tially underestimated  the 
risks  from  contaminated 
blood,  the  French  establish- 
ment was  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  admit  anything  was 
wrong  with  its  blood  supply 
system.  France  was  proud  of 
its  4m  donors  (a  higher  pro- 
portion than  anywhere  in 
Europe). 

France  had  so  much 
donated  blood,  including 
large  scale  resort  to  that  of 
prisoners,  that  transfusions 
were  used  liberally.  In  the 
early  1980s  a third  more 
blood  was  being  used  than  in 
the  UK.  This  naturally 
placed  many  mare  people  at 
risk  from  infection.  Bnt 
when  it  came  to  screening 
donors  and  testing  blood 
supplies,  the  authorities 


initially  demured  because  it 
smacked  of  discrimination 
against  vulnerable  members 
of  society,  such  as  homosex- 
uals and  Haitians.  An  ethics 
committee  debated  for  three 
weeks  in  1985  whether  those 
discovered  to  be  Aids  carri- 
ers should  even  be  told.  (The 
answer  was  yes.) 

“One  of  the  main  concerns 
at  the  time  was  to  avoid  sui- 
cides, panic  and  discrimina- 
tion, particularly  in 
schools ...  the  security  of 
the  blood  simply  was  not  the 
only  concern,"  observed  Prof 
Montagnier.  This  concern 
was  overlaid  by  the  visceral 
desire  to  promote  French 
medical  products  and  ward 
off  American  competition. 

The  final  point  is  made  in 
a book  by  two  American  aca- 
demics Hamming  the  rash 
of  infected  blood  scandals 
round  the  world.*  The 
authors  claim  that  the 
French  governing  elites  have 
a tradition  of  being  expected 
to  “attend  the  public’s  busi- 
ness without  too  much  inter- 
ference from  ordinary  citi- 
zens”. This  avoids  public 
discussion  of  Issues  and 
delays  their  disclosure.  But 
when  disclosure  comes,  the 
outrage  is  all  the  greater 
because  people  realise  “the 
policy  of  government 
secrecy,  which  was  taken  for 
granted,  both  protected  the  ! 
bureaucrats  from  disclosure 
and  prevented  citizens  from 
knowing  the  truth”. 

•Blood  Feuds,  Oxford,  edited 
by  Eric  Feldman  and  Ranald 


After  building  two 
global  financial 
brands  In  less 
than  three 
decades,  Visa  and  Master- 
Card  are  paying  a hefty  price 
for  their  success.  The  two 
brands,  collectively  owned 
by  thousands  of  member 
banks,  are  under  fire  from 
competition  authorities  and 
from  their  own  members. 

The  US  justice  department 
is  suing  Visa  and  Master- 
Card on  antitrust  grounds. 
In  spite  of  fierce  brand 
rivalry,  antitrust  officials 
allege  that  the  two  associa- 
tions, whose  memberships 
overlap  closely,  in  effect  run 
a cartel  In  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  competition 
authorities  have  already 
ordered  Visa  and  Master- 
Card to  drop  a rule  that  for- 
bids member  banks  from 
issuing  American  Express 
cards. 

In  addition,  the  two  associ- 
ations are  being  sued  by  US 
retailers,  which  Claim  they 
are  being  press-ganged  Into 
accepting  debit  cards  that 
bear  the  MasterCard  or  Visa 
logo. 

Separately,  some  of  the 
associations'  biggest  mem- 
bers are  growing  restive. 
John  Reed,  co-chief  execu- 
tive of  Citigroup,  the  world's 
largest  issuer  of  credit  cards, 
dropped  a bombshell  last 
month  by  suggesting  his 
bank  was  big  wnmigh  to  do 
without  the  global  credit 
card  brands. 

Mr  Reed,  whose  ambition 
is  for  Citigroup  to  serve  a 
billion  customers,  wants  to 
build  Crti’s  own  global  credit 
card  brand. 

“From  a marketing  point 
Of  view,  it's  amazing  that  for 

20  years  we've  been  willing 
to  live  with  a communal 
association  brand  promi- 
nently displayed."  Mr  Reed 
said.  T think  our  own  aspi- 
-rations  globally  speak  to  our 
desire  to  deal  with  custom- 
ers through  the  name  CitL" 
He  suggested  other  big 
banks  were  likely  to  do-  the 
same. 

It  is  understood  that  he 
has  proposed  to  alter  Visa's 
rules  so  that  the  logo  would 
be  printed  only  on  the  back 
of  cards. 

Having  started  as  a collab- 
orative effort  to  launch 
credit  cards,  Visa  and 
MasterCard  could,  in  a 
sense,  became  the  first  casu- 
alties of  the  mega-mergers  in 
the  banking  industry. 

Before  the  recent  wave  of 
consolidation,  no  single 
bank  could  hope  to  equal  the 
reach  of  Visa  and  Master- 
Card worldwide.  The  two 
associations  have  more  than 
20,000  members.  Visa,  the 
larger,  processes  more  than 
$l,000bn  in  transactions 


annually  and  has  more  than 
600m  cards  on  issue,  which 
are  accepted  at  15m  loca- 
tions worldwide.  MasterCard 
has  fewer  cards  on  issue,  but 
claims  even  wider  global 
acceptance. 

The  associations  aye 
responsible  for  infrastruc- 
ture. for  processing  transac- 
tions, and  for  marketing 
their  brands. 

They  do  not  issue  cards 
themselves.  This  is  done  by 
the  banks,  which  pay  fees  to 
the  associations,  and  then 
bear  the  risk  of  bad  credit 
themselves.  Banks  also  set 
interest  rates  and  decide  on 
any  extra  perks,  such  as 
frequent-flyer  miles.  The 
ultimate  governing  bodies 
for  the  associations  are 
drawn  from  the  senior  man- 
agement  of  member  banks. 

Despite  the  allegations  of 
cartel  behaviour,  the  two 
organisations  dislike  each 
other. 

Visa,  based  in  the  San 
Francisco  area,  grew  out  of 
the  BankAmericard 
launched  by  BankAmerica, 
then  the  largest  Californian 

hank. 

MasterCard,  based  in  Pur- 
chase, a northern  suburb  of 
New  York,  started  as  a con- 
sortium of  New  York  banks, 
originally  dominated  by  Citi- 
bank; Robert  Se lander,  its 
current  chief  executive,  is  a 
former  Cltibanker.  It  is 
smaller  than  Visa  largely 
because  it  took  longer  to 
consolidate  various  brand 
names  - such  as  Access  in 


Visa  processes 
more  than 
$1,OOObn  annually 
and  has  more 
than  600m  cards 


on  issue 


the  UK  - into  the  single 
MasterCard  name. 

Visa  and  MasterCard  are 
completely  different  organi- 
sations from  American 
Express,  an  independent 
quoted  company  that  has 
extensive  brokerage  inter- 
ests an  top  of  its  flagship 
card  division,  and  Discover, 
a US  credit  card  brand 
launched  by  Sears  Roebuck, 
the  large  retailer,  and  now 
owned  by  Morgan  Stanley 
Dean  Witter. 

Visa  and  MasterCard  both 
offer  strong  defences  to  the 
antitrust  suit.  They  argue 
that  the  two  associations 
offer  neutral  platforms,  and 
that  the  real  competition  is 
between  issuing  banks, 
which  can  set  different  inter- 


est rates  or  offer  different 
perks.  The  strongest  defend- 
ers of  the  system  are,  not 
surprisingly,  small  hanks 

Why,  then,  are  the  two 
associations  suddenly  under 

attack?  The  answer  lies  in 

their  attempt  to  move  from 
credit  cards  to  debit  cards, 
which  take  money  from  a 
bank  account  rather  than 
offering  short-term  credit. 
Debit  cards  could  eventually 
replace  cash  and  cheques, 
which  hnnirg  regard  as  their 
core  product.  Visa  says  It 
sees  cash  and  cheques  as  its 
main  competition. 

Joseph  Wallace,  of  System 
B Division  in  Chicago, 
defines  the  issue  strongly; 
“It’s  very  late  in  the  game  to 
attempt  to  unwind  the  Visa- 
MasterCard  credit  card 
systems.  But  debit  or  deposit 
access  can  still  be  moulded 
to  the  banks'  best  interest 
Remember,  this  defines  “my 
hank1  in  the  mint!  of  the  con- 
sumer. It's  crucial  that 
banks  retain  thic  important 
link.” 

Banks  are  already  worried 
that  their  role  as  guardians 
of  the  payment  process  could 
be  usurped  by  software  pro- 
viders such  as  Microsoft  or 
by  internet  portals.  Visa  and 
MasterCard  currently  pro- 
vide the  currency  for  online 
transactions,  and  banks 
know  it  is  vital  to  establish 
their  identity  on  the  new 
medium. 

Debit  cards  also  lie  behind 
the  retailers’  lawsuit  Under 
the  associations'  rules, 
retailers  which  display  their 
logos  must  accept  all  cards 
bearing  that  logo.  US  retail- 
ers say  they  are  prepared  to 
pay  high  merchant  fees  for 
credit  card  transactions,  as 
it  is  valuable  for  them  to  see 
credit  extended  to  custom- 
ers. But  they  claim  it  is 
unfair  to  extend  this  to  debit 
cards,  which  they  describe 
as  “plastic  cheques”  carry- 
ing far  less  risk  for  the  issu- 
ing Institution. 

Mallory  Duncan,  the 
National  Retail  Federation’s 
chief  legal  officer,  points  out 
that  debit  cards  were  first 
introduced  in  the  US 
through  regional  consortia 
of  hanks.  These  networks 
charged  less  than,  a tenth  as 
much  per  debit  transaction, 
at  about  10  cents  per  $100,  as 
the  $L80  charged  by  credit 
card  associations. 

“They  came  in  the  door  as 
a credit  card  and  now  they 
are  trying  to  use  that  over- 
whelming economic  muscle 
to  require  retailers  to  take 
other  products  they  don’t 
want,"  Mir  Duncan  says.  “If 
they  could  get  a Visa  or 
MasterCard  logo  on  to  a 
dollar  bill,  we  would  be 
forced  to  give  them  back 
98  cents  in  change.” 


A fox  among  chickens 

Geoff  Dyer  profiles  Armmio  Fraga,  the  new  head  of  Brazil’s  central  bank 


the  fox  in  to  look  after  the 
chickens,"  said  Luis  Inario 
t jt1«  da  Silva,  leader  of  the 
leftwing  opposition. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  activ- 
ities of  speculators  that 
landed  Mr  Fraga  his  job.  On 
January  30,  dramatic 
rumours  ranging  from  a 
moratorium  to  the  freezing 
of  bank  accounts  whipped 
up  a frenzy  in  Brazil’s 
money  markets.  The  cur- 
rency sank  to  R$2.15  to  the  - 
dollar,  a 79  per  cent  fall 
since  the  currency  bad  been 
allowed  to  float  on  January 
13,  as  Brazilians  rushed  to 
withdraw  their  savings. 
Francisco  Lopes,  appointed 
central  hank  government  on 
the  day  of  the  devaluation, 
was  blamed  for  foiling  to 
calm  the  markets.  A Har- 
vard PhD,  Mr  Lopes  gave  the 
impression  that  he  was  an 
acadtrmfo  laririing  in  market 


savvy.  He  lost  his  job. 

To  be  fair,  Mr  Lopes  was 
also  a casualty  of  the  fierce 
power  struggle  within  the 
government  over  economic 
strategy.  While  Pedro  Malan, 
finanrp  minister,  has  pushed 
for  an  orthodox  stabilisation 
programme,  including  fiscal 
austerity  to  limit  inflation, 
some  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment notably  Jos£  Serra, 
the  influential  health  minis- 
ter, are  known  to  favour  a 
more  expansionist  approach. 
Mr  Lopes  was  In  the  Sena 
camp  ami  lost  out  when  Mr 
Malan  offered  his  resigna- 
tion last  week  to  force  the 
president’s  hand. 

The  choice  of  Mr  Fraga  to 
succeed  Mr  Lopes  is  likely  to 
be  hotly  disputed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  will  debate  the 
appointment  when  after  the 
Carnival  recess  later  this 
month. 


Yet  the  most  controversial 
thing  about  Mr  Fraga  Is  also 
his  strongest  card:  he  knows 
the  enemy  from  within. 

Mr  Fraga,  42,  was  a man- 
aging director  at  Soros  Fund 
Management,  the  company 
that  runs  Mr  Soros’s  invest- 
ment funds.  Before  that,  he 
managed  a fund  that  took 
bets  on  macroeconomic 
changes,  such  as  devalua- 
tions in  emerging  markets. 

His  contacts  are  impecca- 
ble. During  hi s time  with  Mr 
Soros  and  a previous  period 
at  Salomon  Brothers,  Mr 
Fraga  became  well  known  at 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank, 
far  which  he  has  worked  as 
an  adviser.  He  has  previous 
experience  in  Brasilia  as  the 
central  bank's  director  for 
International  affairs.  Mr 
Fraga  chances  in  the  Senate 
may  also  be  helped  by  a 


family  connection  with  Mr 
Magalhaes,  the  most  impor- 
tant politician  in  Congress. 

As  well  as  a doctorate 
from  Princeton.  Mr  Fraga  is 
a graduate  of  the  Catholic 
University  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  has  supplied  most  of 
the  tightly-knit  group  of 
reformers  around  Mr  Car- 
doso. 

“He  Is  not  just  someone 
with  market  experience.  He 
has  a unique  set  of  creden- 
tials”, said  Francisco  Gros,  a 
former  central  bank  presi- 
dent 

The  challenge  feeing  Mr 
Fraga  Is  to  construct  a credi- 
ble monetary  framework  to 
convince  investors  that  Infla- 
tion can  be  controlled  and 
the  currency  stabilised.  Only 
then  will  he  have  any  lee- 
way to  bring  down  interest 
rates,  now  at  a crippling  39 
per  cent 


Another  priority  will  be  to 
rebuild  the  credibility  of  the 
central  bank.  Since  Alan 
Greenspan  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  US  Federal 
Reserve  in  1987,  Brazil,  has 
had  no  less  than  18  central 
bank  chiefs.  They  are  often 
the  first  scapegoat  when  eco- 
nomic difficulties  arise. 

Mr  Fraga’s  staying  power 
will  ultimately  rest  on  the 
support  he  receives  from 
President  Cardoso,  and  in 
convincing  tha  Senate  that 
he  is  the  right  man  for  the 
job. 

His  best  tactics  might  be 
to  Inform  senators  about  the 
recent  performance  of  Mr 
Soros's  funds.  The  US$1.4bn 
Quantum  Emerging  Growth 
Fund,  which  Mr  Fraga  man- 
aged, suffered  the  brunt  of 
Mr  Soros’s  estimated  $2bn 
losses  last  year  from  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Russian  rouble. 
The  fund  bad  lost  31  per  cent 
of  its  capital  last  October 
when  Mr  Soros  announced  it 
would  be  closed.  Specula- 
tors, it  seems,  can  lose  their 
shirts  too. 


The  18th-century 
splendour  of  Kam- 
bouillet  could  not 
be  more  different 
from  the  utilitarian  air  force 
base  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
3 Vt  years  ago  the  Bosnian 
war  was  brought  to  an  end. 

But  the  west's  aim  In 
bringing  representatives  of 
Kosovo’s  warring  Seda  and 
Albanians  to  the  French 
presidential  chateau  later' 
today  is  the  same:  to  incar- 
cerate these  negotiators  over 
the  next  week  until  they 
agree  on  a peace  deal,  with 
the  threat  of  Nato  bombing 
and  military  action  if  they 
fail 

The  delicacy  of  the  opera- . 
tion  was  underscored  by  the 
refusal  of  Serb  authorities 
yesterday  to  allow  the  depart 
tore  of  some  of  the  Albanian 
negotiators  from  Kosovo. 
This  risked  delaying  the 
start  oT  the  talks. 

Either  success  or,  failure  at 
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Rambouillet:  it’s  peace,  or  else 

David  Buchan  and  Guy  Dinmore  examine  the  Nato-led  efforts  to  end  the  conflict  between  Serbs  and  Albanians  in  Kosovo 


Ramboufllet  will  draw  Nato 
further  into  the  Balkans. 
Nato  is  offering  to  under- 
write a peace  deal  by  putting 
same.  2MXJ0  troops  into  Kos- 
ovo, as  many  as  it  now  has 
In  neighbouring  Bosnia.  But 
the  spirit  of  democratic  com- 
promise is  foreign  both  to 
Serbs  in  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic's  Yugoslavia  and 
to  the  fractious  Kosovar 
Albanians.  So.  any  .chance  of 
Kosovo  becoming  a free  and 
Mr  society  will  depend  on 
Nato  and  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Co-opera- 
tion . in.  Europe  (OSCE), 
which  already  has  1000  mon- 
itors in  the  Serb  province. 

If  the  at  Rambouillet 
fefi,  Nato  has  readied  itself 
to  launch,  air  strikes  against 


the  Serbs,  if  they  prove  to  be 
the  obstacle,  or  to  start  cut- 
ting  off  arms  to  the  Kosovo 
Liberation  Army  (KLA)  sepa- 
ratists, if  they  are  the  ones 
blocking  peace. 

Nato  nffiHals  admit  that 
sulky  non-co-operation  at 
Rambouillet  is  unlikely,  by 
itself,  to  bring  on  western 
warplanes  or  intervention; 
only  mere  trouble  in  Kosovo 
is  likely  to  do  that  But  since 
an  impasse  at  Rambouillet  is 
sure  to  trigger  renewed  war 
in  Kosovo,  this  distinction 
may  be  moot 

Chris  Hill  the  American 
' who  is  a veteran  of  Dayton 
and  will  be  the  chief  media- 
tor  at  Rambouillet,  is  all  too 
conscious  of  the  problems. . 
“For  most  people  Kosovo  is 


an  issue  that  burst  cm  to  the 
stage  a year  ago,  but  has  in 
feet  been  around  since  t be 
turn  of  the  century,  a|tfi  hag 
not  been  easy  to  solve  tar 
the  first  99  years,”  he  said 
before  leaving  Belgrade  for 
France. 

The  results  of  his  shuttle 
diplomacy  in  recent  months 
will  be  the  main  matter  for 
ttiwnarinw  today.  & is  a plan 
that,  in  his  words,  seeks  to 
“reconcile  the  Irreconcil- 
able” demands  of  Kosovar 
Albanians  for  independence, 
and  of  most  Serbs  that  Kos- 
ovo stay  within  the  republic 
of  Serbia.  While  indepen- 
dent migft  bring  only  more 
instability  to  the  region,  the 
demands  of  Serbia,  after 
recent  atrocities,  also  appear 


trargajwnRbte. 

Mr  Hill’s  plan  for  interim 
autonomy  for  Kosovo  Is 
therefore  intentionally 
vague  on  whether  Kosovo 
should  stay  in  Serbia  or  sim- 
ply within  federal  Yugo- 
slavia, and  on  how  this 
interim  status  might  be 
reviewed  after  three  years. 

These  two  sticking  points 
could  be  traded  off.  Alba- 
nians might  settle  for  what 
they  felt  was  a bad  auton- 
omy deal  if  it  could  be 
changed  in  a future  referen- 
dum. on  independence.  The 
Serbs  win,  of  course,  be  on 
guard  against  such  a man- 
oeuvre. This  is  why  the 
review  clause  may  prove  to 
be  the  stickiest  to  negotiate. 

The  other  reassurance  for 


the  Albanians  would  be  the 
presence  of  Nato  troops. 
“This  should  placate  than," 
a Nato  official  said  yester- 
day. “Indeed,  we’ve  been  tell- 
ing them  that  they  would  be 
better  off  with  autonomy 
plus  Nato  than  with  indepen- 
dence in  a situation  with  ao 
many  loose  weapons,  leader 
ship  divisions  and  economic 
problems." 

Nato  is  confident  that  the 
Serbs  would,  as  they  did  in 
Bosnia,  drop  their  opposition 
to  letting  alliance  troops  into 
Kosova  They  have  already 
swallowed  their  words  in 
admitting  OSCE  monitors 
and  conceding  international 
mediation  in  what  they  once 
insisted  was  an  “internal 
matter”. 


The  prospect  of  Nato  put- 
ting its  boots  on  the  ground 
in  Kosovo  results'  from  a 
shift  in  Washington's  atti- 
tude. Lest  October,  Tony 
Blair,  the  prime  minister, 
said  he  would  be  ready  to 
send  troops  in.  Last  month 
he  was  joined  in  this  by 
President  Jacques  Chirac  of 
France.  Both  remember  how 
US  refusal  to  join  British 
and  French  troops  in  Bosnia 
during  the  war  led  to  a 
transatlantic  divergence  in 
policy. 

The  UK  has  been  privately 
pushing  Washington  to  send 
at  least  a token  force.  Given 
that  none  of  their  original 
fears  about  casualties  have 
come  true,  President  Clinton 
and  his  senior  officials 


started  this  week  to  sound 
Congress  out  on  sending 
2.000-4,000  US  troops  to 
underpin  a peace  deal,  prob- 
ably under  European  com- 
mand for  the  first  timp  in  a 
peace-keeping  operation. 

The  Kosovo  commander 
would  be  Lt  Gen  Mike  Jack- 
son,  the  British  head  of  the 
Nato  Rapid  Reaction  Corps. 
The  fact  that  he  Is  a Euro- 
pean would  please  the 
French,  who  would  be  the 
other  big  troop  contributor. 
The  feet  that  he  is  also  a 
Briton  with  a Nato  hat 
would  reassure  Washington. 
Either  way,  Europe  will  be 
the  main  protagonist 

So,  the  shift  that  began  in 
Dayton  could  be  completed 
at  Rambouillet  Nato  Is  pre- 
paring itself  for  a long-term 
commitment  to  the  Balkans. 
Like  central  Europe  during 
the  cold  war,  the  region  is 
destined  to  become  a key 
Nato  front 
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Silver  jumped  to  its  highest 
price  for  six  months.  The 
timing  was  impeccable  - it 
was  a year  ago  that  the  pre- 
cious metal  reached  almost 
SS  an  ounce  when  Warren 
Buffett,  the  legendary  US 
investor,  announced  he  had 
acquired  about  16  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supplies. 

This  week's  gains  were 
more  modest,  with  the  Lon- 
don spot  contract  fixing  at 
$5.69  an  ounce  yesterday. 

But  it  was  enough  to 
prompt  speculation  that  Mr 
Buffett  was  once  more  active 
in  the  market.  Analysts 
linked  the  rise  to  trade  and 
investment  fund  buying  on 
the  back  of  a stronger  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

Meanwhile,  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  announced 
details  of  its  new  silver  con- 
tract. due  to  be  launched  by 
mid-year.  The  contract, 
which  the  LME  believes  will 
be  especially  attractive  to 
industrial  traders,  will  allow 
delivery  of  granules  as  well 
as  traditional  ingots. 

Among  the  LME's  base 
metals,  nickel  rose  11  per 
cent  on  the  week,  boosted  by 
speculation  that  Inco  would 
announce  production  cuts 
next  week.  Three-month 
nickel  closed  at  a six-month 
high  of  $4,750  a tonne. 

Copper  remained  weak  as 
the  LME  said  its  warehouse 
stocks  had  risen  to  a record 
of  almost  650.000  tonnes. 
Three-month  copper  ended 
the  week  at  $1,481  a tonne, 
up  S47  on  last  week's  close. 

Oil  prices  drew  fleeting 
support  raid-week  from 
renewed  tension  In  the  Mid- 
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die  East  as  the  UN  pulled  its 
staff  out  of  Iraq.  However,  in 
late  trading  yesterday  March 
Brent  blend  had  settled  back 
to  $10.64  a barrel  on  Lon- 
don's International  Petro- 
leum Exchange,  against  last 
week's  $11-35. 

The  London  International 
Financial  Futures  and 
Options  Exchange  said  soft 
commodities  volumes  rose  41 
per  cent  year-on-year  in  Jan- 
uary, with  coffee  up  61  per 
cent.  This  week's  coffee 
price  performance  was  less 
impressive,  with  the  March 
contract  ending  at  $1,723  a 
tonne,  up  $22  on  last  week. 

Colombia,  the  world's  sec- 
ond-largest coffee  producer, 
announced  an  aid  package 
for  growers  hit  by  last 
month’s  earthquake. 
Although  the  disaster  caused 
little  crop  damage,  it 
destroyed  machinery  and 
storage  facilities. 
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Data  from  US  hold  back  Europe 


GOVERNMENT  BONDS 


By  Vincent  Boland  in  London 
and  John  Labate  in  New  York  ' 


More  evidence  the  US 
economy  shows  no  sign  of 
slowing  its  hectic  growth 
again  undermined  bond  mar- 
kets yesterday,  bolding  back 
European  markets  as  they 
tried  to  recoup  some  of  the 
week's  losses.  L*K  gilts  also 
ended  higher,  helped  by  this 
week's  cut  in  interest  rates. 


US  TREASURIES  drifted 
lower  after  figures  showing 
a big  rise  in  new  jobs.  The 
unemployment  rate  was 
unchanged  at  *J-S  per  . cent, 
contrary  to  expectations  that 
it  would  have  risen. 

Coming  on  top  of  soaring 
consumer  confidence,  the 
data  were  expected  to  add  to 
fears  that  the  US  Federal 
Reserve  might  have  to  raise 
its  interest  rates,  which 
would  be  bad  news  tor  the 
bond  market.  Inflation 


remains  remarkably  low  and 
stable,  however. 

The  benchmark  30-year 
bond  had  fallen  % to  99  at 
lunchtime,  yielding  5.SI7  per 
cent  The  two-year  note  fell 
£ to  99M  to  yield  4.784  per 
cent,  and  the  10-year  note 
had  fallen  A to  981,  yielding 
4316  per  cent 

Eunxlenominated  govern-, 
ment  debt  was  a little  firmer 
as  buyers  emerged  after 
spending  most  of  the  week 
watching  interest  rates. 


The  March  GERMAN 
BUND  contract  was  0.19 
higher  at  116.29,  while  10- 
year  bunds  were  yielding 
3.79  per  cent  The  spread 
between  10-year  bunds  and 
treasuries  widened  by  one 
basis  point  to  stand  at  119 
basis  points  at  the  close. 

UK  GILTS  rose,  with  sup- 
port at  the  short  end  of  the 
market  following  the  50- 
point  cut  in  rates  on  Thurs- 
day. The  March  contract  set- 
tled 035  higher  at  118.98. 
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Yen  falls  back 


CURRENCIES  & MONEY 


MW^TSTOPORT  ' 

By  Hortan  GhAei 

Volatile  Japanese 
government  bond  yields  con- 
tinued  to  drive  the  yen, 
pushing  it  lower  against  the 
dollar  during  London  trad- 
ing hours. 

Japanese  government 
bond  yields  fell  after  the 
country's  finance  minister, 
Kiichi  Miyazawa,  said  it  was 
time  for  the  Bank  of  Japan 
to  conduct  money  market 
operations  aimed  at  capping 
the  recent  rise  in  long-term 
interest  rates. 

According  to  Miyazawa’s 
proposal  - dubbed  “Opera- 
tion Twist’'  by  market  com- 
mentators - the  Bank  of 
Japan  would  sell  a large  por- 
tion of  its  short-term  govern- 
ment bond  holdings  and 
invest  the  proceeds  into  the 
long  end  of  the  bond  market 

“With  this  being  a neutral 
operation,  the  Bank  of  Japan 
might  actually  accept  the 
proposal  - in  return  for  a 
government  guarantee  not  to 
pursue  the  idea  of  direct 
JGB  underwriting,"  said  Ray 
Attrill  of  the  economic  con- 
sultancy 4Cast  in  London. 


Following  the  comments, 
the  yen  weakened  against 
the  dollar  and  nunH^narf  to 
fall  in  response  to  better 
than  expected  US  employ- 
ment figures.  By  the  of 
the  day,  however,  the  yen 
found  support  as  traders 
locked  in  doDar/yen  profits 
ahead  of  the  weekend. 

The  yen  ended  London 
trading  hours  at  YU3.0 
against  the  dollar,  down 
from  Y1122  previously. 

US  employment  figures, 
released  yesterday,  were  yet 
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another  sign  of  the  contin- 
ued strength  of  the  US  econ- 
omy. US  companies  added 
246,000  jobs  to  their  payrolls 
in  January,  with  the  unem- 
ployment rate  holding 
steady  at  this  business 
cycle's  low  of  4.3  per  amt, 
according  to  the  US  Labour 
Department 

■ Political  pressure  an  the 
Bank  of  Japan  to  underwrite 
directly  Japanese  govern- 


ment bonds  remained  a con- 
tentious Issue  yesterday. 

“The  Bank  of  Japan  (BoJ) 
will  continue  to  oppose  the 
political  pressure,  not  least 
because  it  doesn’t  want  to 
hurt  its  balance  sheet  before 
the  fiscal  year-end,”  said 
Derek  Salpenny,  currency 
strategist  at  Bank  of  Tokyo- 
Bfitsubishi  in  London. 

“The  steepening  yield 
curve  is,  in  fact,  good  for 
Japanese  banks,  as  they  can 
exploit  yield  differentials 
[between  the  short  and  the 
long  end  of  the  curve]  to  off- 
set losses  in  the  the  JGB 
market.'*  Mr  wnipwmy  gjso 
contended  the  widely  held 
balief  that  repatriation  of 
capital -held  overseas  was 
behind  the  recent  rise  in 
Japanese  government  bond 

yields. 

“Facing  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  corporations  have 
become  increasingly  risk 
averse.  The  more  they  have 
revised  down  their  views  on 
doDar/yen,  the  more  they 
have  increased  their  hedging 
activities  - the  vicious  circle 
being  exacerbated  by  the 
talk  of  repatriation."  Mr  Hal- 
perrny  said.  He  thought  that 
Japanese  government  bond 
yields  would  continue  to 
hover  at  about  2JS  per  cent 
in  the  near  term,  only  to  be 
capped  and  sent  down  later. 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES 


WEEKEND  FEBRUARY  ^FEBRUARY  7 1999 


_ LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Good  news  week  fails  to  settle  Footsie  nerves 


FISE  AU-Share  Mac 


Equity  shares  traded 
Tumwer  by  wtome  fliuBooi 


Mwgrasnm 

6y  Steve  Thompson, 

UK  Stock  Mariwt  Editor 

- ||n. 

The  FTSE  100  and  its  Junior 
partner,  the  FTSE  250.  ran  into 
more  pockets  of  uncomfortably 
heavy  selling  pressure,  ending  a 
week  of  unquestionably  good 
news  on  a subdued  note. 

“There  is  a feeling  that  a lot  of 
the  good  news  on  global  interest 
rates  is  now  in  the  market  and 
we've  still  finished  down  on  the 
week,”  was  the  worrying  view  on 
the  UK  equity  market  put  for- 
ward by  a senior  salesman  at  a 
major  London  investment  hany 
Tt  doesn't  feel  as  good  today  as 


it  did  a week  ago,”  he  a 
view  mirrored  by  many  market 
participants  in  the  City. 

The  good  news  for  UK  stock 
prices  came  with  another  buret  of 
takeovers  across  the  mid-cap  and 
small-cap  arenas  and  more  strong 
rumours  that  bid  action  is  about 
to  erupt  in  the  FTSE  100  list 

And  as  well  as  all  the  bid  news, 
the  Bank  of  England's  monetary 
policy  committee  decided  to  sanc- 
tion a 50  basis  points  cut  in  UK 
interest  rates. 

That  was  in  response  to  recent 
evidence  from  surveys  showing 

further  shrinirlpg  in  UK  maniu 

featuring  plus  a continuing  slow- 
down In  retail  sales. and  service 
industries. 


Despite  those  factors,  London 
registered  its  unease  over  devel- 
opments in  the  US,  where  a 
sharp  overnight  retreat  in  the 
Dow  Janes  Industrial  Average  - 
it  dropped  B2  points  - was  fol- 
lowed up  by  another  uncertain 
performance  by  Wall  Street 
shortly  after  trading  started 
yesterday. 

That  display  - the  Dow  was 
shifting  restlessly  from  negative 
to  positive  for  the  much  of  its 
morning  session  - came  in  the 
wake  of  another  strong  US 
employment  report. 

A rise  of  245,000  new  jobs  plus 
a slight  increase  in  hourly  earn- 
ings triggered  fears  that  the 
downwards  cycle  in  interest  rates 


might  have  reached  a watershed 
and  that  the  next  move  in  US 
rates  might  be  upwards. 

At  the  end  of  a session  that 
saw  turnover  in  UK  stocks  top. 
the  lbn  mark  again,  the  FTSE  100 
was  finally  a net  84.6  lower  at 
5.8455.4.  leaving  the  index  40.7  or 
0.7  per  cent  lower  over  the  week. 

And  the  recent  fizz  in  the  mid- 
ranking stocks  showed  further 
signs  of  being  doused,  as  that 
index  settled  11  lower,  at  5.21L5. 
But  yesterday's  decline  did  not 
prevent  the  MidCap  posting  a 
187.3  or  3.7  per  cent  gain  over  the 
five  days,  boosted  by  the  emer- 
gence of  a series  of  big  bids  in 
the  second-liners. 

These  included  approaches  for 


States,  the  Scottish-based  hotels 
and  casino  group,  an  eventually 
rejected  approach  for  Weir 
Group,  the  engineering  company, 
and  speculation  that  many  more 
offers  would  shortly  appear. 

But  the  small-caps  continued  to 
make  rapid  progress,  with  the 
FTSE  SmaUCap  index  posting  its 
eighth  consecutive  gam,  up  as  at 

2JM3. 

A leisure  sector  already  alive 
with  takeover  talk  in  the  wake  of 
the  States  bid  story  - where  Lad- 
broke  acknowledged  It  had  made 
an  approach  - was  given  another 
boost  as  the  travel  companies 
took  up  the  baton  amid  intense 
speculation  that  a round  of  con- 
solidation might  be  imminent 
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Two  trades  in  the  late 
afternoon  made  LucasVarity 
the  busiest  stock  option  as 
the  at-the-money,  calls  were 
bought  writes  Martin  Brice. 

A -total  of  2£79  lots  were 
dealt,  with  1,326  of  them  in 
the  May  30Gp  calls  at  4Kp 
and  945  fn  the  February  at 
10p.  The  shares  dosed  off  116 
at  '2901&p  'as  '15m  were 
traded. 

Lloyds  saw  2,081  lots  dealt, 
with  the  out-of-the-money 
puts  the  busiest  One  trade, 
which  was  also  in  the  late 


afternoon,  involved  1,585  lots 
of  the  March  700p  puts, 
which  went  at  26p.  The 
shares  closed  at  772vip. 

Total  options  volume  was 
27,384  lots,  with  calls  at 
15,422  outweighing  puts  as 
tiie  Footsie  fell  84  points  on 
the  day  to  5,855. 

The  March  FTSE  100  futus 
opened  at  5,910.  This  was  22 
points  under  early  dealings  In 
the  underlying  cash  market 
Settlement  was  at  5,838, 
Which  was  17  points  under 
the  cash  market 
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Bulls  run 
for  cover 
behind  BG 

C^PMlKREmT 

By  Peter  John  and  Marlin  Brice 

A bard  downward  run  for 
BG  appeared-  to  draw  to  a 
close  as  the  whiff  of  corpo- 
rate activity  combined  with 
the  weight  of  broker  support 
to  send  the  shares  up  19  to 
360ttp. 

The  shares  had  been 
among  the  worst  performers 
In  the  Footsie  over  the  week 
and  had  underperformed  the 
broad  market  by  15  per  cent 
during  the  past  three 
months. 

As . one  of  the  market’s 
more  liquid  stocks,  it  was  an 
easy  target  for  investors 
more  interested  in  the  poten- 
tial for  cyclical  recovery 
stocks. 

However,  Thursday's  half- 
point  base  rate  cut  was  seen 
as  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  economy  is  in  poor  shape 
and  sent  the  bulls  running 
fbroover. 

HSBC  Securities  felt  the 
time  was  right  to  upgrade  its 
stance  on  the  stock,  from 
“bold"  to  “add"  and  stress 
its  sum -of-the- parts  valua- 
tion of  400p  a share. 

Also,  BT  Alex  Brown  reit- 
erated its  “bay"  stance  at 
the  morning  meeting  and 
reminded  clients  It  saw 
"upside  to  500p”.  Dealers 
said  .Williams  de  Bro€  pub- 
lished "strong  buy"  advice. 

Finally,  there  were  vague 
rumours  that  BG  was  poised 
to  buy  Enterprise,  which  it 
hived  off  in  1982,  as  weH  as 
Lasmo.  The  share  price  reac- 
tion of  the  .two  exploration 
and  production  companies 
did  not  point,  to  aerious 
merger  talks.  Enterprise  fell 
4V4  to  224 Vip  while  Lasmo 
was  up  2%  at  KMttp^ 

A disappointing  trading 
update  from  J Sainsbory 
knocked  the  stock  down  to 
near  its  52-week  low  as  it 


highlighted  intensifying 
competition  among  food 
retailers  and  prompted  a 
round  of  analyst  downgrades 
on  profit  forecasts. 

The  shares  fell  more  than 
8 per  cent  or  36  to  3S3p  in 
brisk  trade  of  19m,  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  Footsie.  The 
downgrades  were  said  to  be 
around  4 per  cent  for  this 
year,  which  would  move  the 
consensus  from  about  £776m 
to  about  £745m. 

The  company  said:  “Strong 
results  at  both  Homebase 
and  Shaw’s  were  ofiket  by 
the  performance  of  our  UK 
food  re  tailing  businesses, 
which  has  not  matched  our 
expectations.”  Its  Value  to 
Shout  About  rempalgn  had 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  to 
shout  about,  because  it  did 
not  meet  its  sales  target  Its 
food  retailing  aide  achieved 
Hke-for-like  sales  growth  of 
1.2  per  cent  while  inflation 
was  at  1.5  per  cent 

Safeway  in  focus 

The  focus  now  moves  to 
the  trading  statement  due  on 
Monday  from  Safeway, 
which,  tiki*  the  other  leading 
food  retailers,  suffered  much 
less  than  Sainsbury.  Safe- 
way was  off  12%  at  278%p  in 
volume  of  while  Asda 
lost  9%  to  156p  as  6.6m  were 
traded.  . . 

There  was  evidence  of 
switching  from  Sainsbury  to 
Tesco  in  line  with  sugges- 
tions from  analysts,  includ- 
ing Rowan  Morgan  at  Teath- 
er  & Greenwood.  Tesco  saw 
18m  dealt  as  the  stock  was 
off  5%  to  181%p. 

Oil  majors  shrugged  off 
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the  downward  trend  in  the 
market  with  BP  Amoco  gain- 
ing 2%  to  893%p  to  record  a 
rise  of  9 per  cent  over  the 
week,  as  BT  Alex  Brown 
stressed  its  "buy"  stance. 

And  Shell  Transport 
improved  11%  to  334%p  with 
investors  still  looking  at  the 
yield  attractions  of  the 
stock.  Earlier  in  the  week, 
the  shares  were  offering 
more  than  10-year  govern- 
ment bonds. 

BT  fell  23  to  927%p  with 
brokers  stressing  their  cau- 
tion ahead  of  the  telecom 
giant’s  third-quarter  figures 
next  week. 

James  Ross  at  ABN  Amro, 
who  predicts  normalised 
profits  of  £755m.  said  the 
stock  had  outperformed  the 
broad  market  by  11  per  cent 
over  the  last  quarter  and 
commented  drily:  "A  pause 
for  breath  seems  appropri- 
ate.” 

The  heavy  buying  and 
strong  rise  by  Thomson 
Travel  suggested  many  in 
the  market  believed  the 
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rumours  that  Preussag  of 
Germany  was  planning  a 
bid.  Earlier  this  week  it  said 
it  wanted  to  expand  in  the 
tourist  industry,  where  It 
already  owns  50.1  per  cent  of 
Thomas  Cook. 

London-based  leisure  ana- 
lysts are  known  to  have  vis- 
ited the  company  in  Ger- 
many after  it  announced 
plans  to  raise  DM2bn  as  part 
of  its  move  away  from  heavy 
industry  into  tourism  and 
services. 

Thomson  was  the  best  per- 
former In  the  FTSE  250, 
gaining  almost  13  per  cent  or 
l?  a to  155‘  ip.  The  20m  dealt 
represented  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  closely  held 
shares  that  are  in  free  float 

The  theme  of  takeovers  in 
the  leisure  sector  was 
emphasised  as  Ladbroke 
confirmed  it  was  behind  the 
approach  to  States.  Lad- 
broke  was  off  7*1  at  231  p as 
7m  were  dealt  while  States 
advanced  4 to  Mlp  as  4m 
were  dealt  The  shares  are 
now*  at  their  highest  since 
the  I43p  reached  early  last 
year. 

Bid  speculation  spread  to 
Airtours,  which  rose  9 to 
430%p  as  7.9m  were  dealt. 
Carnival,  the  US  cruise  busi- 
ness, was  one  of  the  names 
in  the  frame.  First  Choice 
gained  5'a  to  I47p  in  sympa- 
thy. 

Sector  rotation  appeared 
to  be  the  bus  phrase  of  the 
week  as  the  market  reviewed 
its  appetite  for  the  defensive 
stocks  - and  water  shares 
represent  classic  defensive 
plays. 

Yesterday,  a sector  review 
from  CSFB  landed  on  fund 
managers'  desks.  The  invest- 
ment bank  recommended 
United  Utilities  up  to  985p 
and  Hyder  up  to  £10.19.  UU 
rose  2%  to  788p  while  Hyder 
was  steady  at  807*  ip. 

WPP  rose  12  to  474p  on  the 
back  of  a Goldman  Sachs 
recommendation. 

Weir  Group  was  the  worst 
performer  in  the  FTSE  250  as 
it  lost  26  to  28ip  following  its 
rejection  of  the  300p  a share 
approach  from  Flowserve  of 
the  US. 
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Highs  & Lows  shown  on  a 52  week  basis 
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WORLD  STOCK  MARKETS - 
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WORLD  STOCK  MARKETS 


Chips  price 
war  threat 


Dax  ends  week  lower  in  spite  of  late  jump 


BJROPE 


hits  Nasdaq 


AMERICAS 
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US  shares  were  mostly  lower 
by  midday  as  weakness  in 
semiconductor  issues 
weighed  on  the  high-tech 
sector  although  blue  chips 
were  slightly  higher,  torites 
John  Labatc  in  New  York. 

Fears  of  a price  war 
between  leading  semiconduc- 
tor makers  triggered  selling 
in  the  sector.  Advanced 
Micro  Devices,  which  lost 
nearly  io  per  cent  on  Thurs- 
day, was  down  another  12 
per  cent  yesterday,  trading 
at  $l6'/2  after  its  recent  prof- 
its warning.  Intel  lost  $4*  at 
*136*. 

Those  losses  and  others 
put  the  Nasdaq  composite 
index  under  pressure,  down 
more  than  2 per  cent  or  49.78 
at  2.360.28. 

Computer  producers  were 
also  sharply  lower,  with 
Gateway  off  more  than  7 per 
cent  at  $71  and  Dell  Com- 
puter down  more  than  4 per 
cent  to  $88*. 

Blue  chips  managed  to 
hold  on  to  gains,  with  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Aver- 
age up  5.67  to  9,310.17.  But 
the  broader  market  pulled 
back,  sending  the  Stan- 
dard & Poor’s  500  index 
down  9.73  to  1,238.76.  Lead- 
ing the  Dow  higher.  Allied 
Signal  gained  $1$  to  $41* 
and  Caterpillar  climbed  $2  to 
$4614. 

Prices  in  the  US  Treasury 
market  continued  to  creep 
lower,  pushed  down  after  the 
release  of  a stronger 
monthly  labour  report  than 
expected.  Payrolls  in  Janu- 
ary rose  245,000  and  the 
unemployment  rate  held 
steady  at  4.3  per  cent. 

The  benchmark  30-year 
bond  had  lost  % in  midday 


trading  to  99,  sending  the 
yield  higher  to  6.317  per 
cent. 

Investors -did  manage  to 
get  behind  a fresh  series  of 
initial  public  offerings 
launched  yesterday.  Pacific 
Internet,  the  Singapore- 
based  service  provider, 
traded  at  $58ft  or  246  per 
cent  above  its  offer  price  of 
$17. 

Also  floated  yesterday  was 
Delphi  Automotive  Systems, 
the  largest  IPO  of  the  year  so 
far.  up  more  than  9 per  cent 
from  its  offer  price  at  $18*. 

TORONTO  was  trading  0£ 
per  cent  lower  at  midsession, 
ignoring  upbeat  employment 
data  and  a firming  nawadtan 
dollar.  Traders  said  the  mar- 
ket was  taking,  a break  at 
the  end  of  a robust  run. 

The  300  composite  index 
was  38.50  lower  to  6,622.60 
despite  news  that  unemploy- 
ment had  hit  an  eight-year 
low  at  7£  per  cent 

Newbridge  Networks,  the 
most  actively  traded  stock, 
was  C$5.40  or  11  per  cent 
lower  to  C$4&30  after  a prof- 
it-warning: 

Reports  of  possible  produc- 
tion cuts  by  nickel-mining 
leader  Inco  lifted  the  share 
C$1.65  to  C$18J30. 

SAO  PAULO  was  marked 
down  3J  per  cent  at  midses- 
sion as  investors  registered 
disappointment  that  Thurs- 
day’s statement  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund 
lacked  fresh  initiatives. 

The  Bo  vespa  index  lost  271 
to  8^62,  with  TelebrSs  down 
2.6  per  cent  to  R$122^Q. 

Some  traders  said  the  IMF 
statement  failed  to  address 
exactly  when  the  next  dis- 
bursement of  $41  ^bn  emer- 
gency loans  would  he  made 
available. 


European  shares  had  a 
mixed  day  to  close  the  week 
with  modest  losses. 

FRANKFURT  provided  a 
representative  performance, 
adding  3&20  at  5,097.48  on 
the  Xetra  Dax  index  far  a 
net  fivfrday  less  of  L3  per 
cent 

Henkel  surged  12.8  per 
cent  after  the  company 
announced  plans  to  spin  off 
its  py>gmi/>aig  operations  into 
a separate  company.  The 
restructuring  new^i 
prompted  an  immediate 
upgrade  from  Deutsche 

Bank  from  “neutral"  to  “out- 
perform” and  the  shares 
ended  €&39  better  at  €7420. 

Adidas-Salomon  jumped 
€6.20  or  8^  per  cent  to  €7940 , 
after  an  upbeat  trading 
statement  sparked  positive ' 
broker  comment.  Warburg 
DOlon  Read  reiterated  its 
"strong  buy”  stance  on  the 
shares  after  the  sportswear 
group  forecast  robust  earn- 
ings for  1999. 

BMW,  boosted  on  Thurs- 
day by  talk  of  senior  man- 
agement changes,  stayed 
firmly  In  favour,  gaining  ^9 


STWcrodectronfes 

Stare  price  fT) 


Fab  • Jan  1999  Feb  Jan  l«9  Feb 
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at  €669  for  a two-day 

advance  of  S per  cent 

AMSTERDAM  ended  a 
week  of  narrow  trading 
where  it  started,  closing  3.09 
higher  an  the  day  at  53426 
on  the  AEX  index  against 
532  last  Friday. 

Royal  Dutch  stayed  firm 
on  Middle  East  tensions, 
turning  in  the  day’s  best  per- 
formance and  miring  09.  qj- 
5.3  per  cent  to  €39.65  in  busy 
options-driven  activity. 

Vedior  continued  to  climb 
steeply,  adding  a further 
€240  to  €2045  for  a two-day 


gain  of  25  per  cent  following 

an  upbeat  trading  statement 
from  Adecco,  the  Swiss 
employment  agency  and  an 
upgrade  to  ‘'buy”  from  Mer- 
rill Lynch. 

PARIS  slipped  04  per  cent 
in  volatile  trading.  Michelin 
was  the  best  performer, 
again,  up  €240  to  €36,  on 
continued  speculation  about 
restructuring  in  the  sector 
after  Goodyear’s  announced 
link-up  with  Sumitomo. 

Semiconductor  group 
STMicroelectronics,  a vola- 
tile share  that  plunged  from 


€8440  in  May  to  €3045  last 
October  before  rocketing  to 
€93.70  this  week,  fell  €7.10  or 
8 per  cent  to  €82.  Traders 
attributed  the  fell  to  the  mal- 
aise among  US  chipmakers 
concerned  about  a price  war 
between  Advanced  Micro 
Devices  and  Intel. 

Alcatel  was  down  €4.40  to 
€9240  after  Morgan  Stanley 
cut  its  earnings  per  share 
estimates  fay  9 per  cent  for 
1999  and  15  per  cent  for  2000. 

Oil  stocks  were  strong  for 
a second  day  as  uncertainty 
about  Jordan  and  Iraq 
increased.  Total,  up  €4210  to 
€95.40,  was  catching  up  after 
Eli's  strong  gains  on  Thurs- 
day. Elf  was  up  €3.10  to 
€103.10. 

The  CAC  40  closed  €20.12 
Off  to  4,14740. 

ZURICH  was  little  changed 
with  the  SMI  index  register- 
ing a loss  of  just  0.2  at 
7J37.0. 

ABB  remained  in  the  spot- 
light after  Thursday's 
results,  putting  on  another 
SFr76  to  SFrl.798  and 
extending  its  rise  over  the 
week  to  15.6  per  cent.  The 
selection  to  the  board  of 
Martin  Ebner,  well  known 


for  his  commitment  to  the 
concept  of  shareholder 
value,  provided  an  addi- 
tional boost. 

MILAN  finished  an  uncer- 
tain session  easier,  with  the 
real-time  MIbtel  index  33 
lower  at  23,405. 

Telecom  Italia  quickly 
overcame  a weak  start  to 
close  at  a record  high, 
spurred  on  by  speculation 
that  an  investor  was  build- 


ing up  a stake  for  a possible 
takeover  bid.  The  shares 
dosed  22.1  cents  higher  at 
€844. 

Speculation  about  a possi- 
ble bid  has  been  mounting  in 
the  run-up  to  the  govern- 
ment's sale  of  its  remaining 
stake,  possibly  this  month. 


Written  and  edited  by  Meted 
Morgan,  Jeffrey  Brown,  Paul 
Gregan  and  Bertrand  Benoit 


Banks  and  exporters  batter  Tokyo 


ASIA  PACIFIC 


Jo’burg  awaits  rate  cuts 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


Hope  for  a cut  in  lending 
rates  sent  Johannesburg’s 
all  share  index  up  0.7  per 
I cent  to  54494. 

The  central  bank  has 
reduced  its  repo  rate  by  26 
basis  points  and  financial 


shares  surged  amid  talk  of 
an  early  cut  for  bank  rates. 
The  sector  gained  14  per 
cent  to  9466.4. . 

Industrials  were  mixed, 
raiding  04  per  cent  softer  at 
6,6994.  Golds  rallied  mod- 
estly with  the  sector  index 
adding  08  per  cent  at  9284. 


Shares  in  TOKYO  continued 
their  week-long  downward 
spiral,  as  investors  watched 
the  yen’s  rise  against  the 
dollar  and  the  recent  cHmh 
in  long-term  interest  rates, 
torites  Alexandra  Harney. 

The  benchmark  Nikkei  ms 
average  closed  firmly  below 
the  14.000  mark  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  two 
weeks,  battered  by  falling 
bank  and  exporter  stocks. 

The  Nikkei  225  fell  18077 
or  14  per  cent  to  1349009. 
after  moving  between 
13.76945  and  14,04949  during 
the  day.  Trading  was  moder- 
ate. with  volumes  of  365m 
shares  in  the  first  section. 
The  Nikkei  300  index  gave 
up  1.12  to  215.67.  while  the 
the  Topix  index  of  first- 
section  shares  lost  6.13  to 
142043-  „ . . 

Banks  sustained  heavy 
losses.  Sakura  slid  Y6  to 
Y259,  and  Bank  of  Tokyo 
Mitsubishi  lost  Y10  .to 
YL290.  Fpji  Bank,  however, 
jumped  Y7  to  V455. 

Hitachi  tumbled  Y23  to 
dose  at' Y 745.  The  electron- 


ics group's  shares  have 
slipped  since  it  warned  of 
Y375bn  in  losses  earlier  this 
week.  Toshiba,  the  rival  elec- 
tronics maker,  lost  Y18  to 
Y724. 

Fuji  Heavy  ' Industry 
advanced  Y21  to  Y659  after 
president  Takeshi  Tanaka 
said  it  would  consider  tie- 
ups  with  other  carmakers. 


THE  WEEK’S  CHANGES 
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Fuji  Heavy,  which  speci- 
alises in  trucks  and  light 
cars.  Is  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  next  targets  for  an  auto 
industry  takeover. 

Sumitomo  Rubber  lost  Y16 
to  Y646.  The  group  clinched 
an  alliance  with  Goodyear  of 


the  US  to  form  the  world's 
largest  tyre  manufacturer 
this  week. 

KUALA  LUMPUR  moved 
steeply  lower  as  foreign 
investors,  locked  in  since 
September,  responded  to  the 
change  to  Malaysia’s  draco- 
nian capital  controls.  Bro- 
kers said  both  local  and  for- 
eign investors  were  selling, 
prompted  by  profit-taking 
and  the  opportunity  to  repa- 
triate funds. 

Magnum  Corp,  the  gaming- 

group,  was  the  day’s  most 
active  stock,  felling  15  cents 
to  M$2.Q5.  Among  blue  chips, 
Tenega  Nasional  rose  45 
cents  to  MS6.45  and  Malay- 
sian Ranking  gained  15  cents 
to  M$7.10.  The  composite 
index  fell  1842  or  3.2  per 
cent  to  55840. 

.The  capital  control 
changes  prompted  Morgan 
Stanley  to  halve  the  dis- 
count applied  to  Malaysian 
securities  within  its  MSCI 
Malaysia  US  dollar  index  to 
15  per  cent 

HONG  KONG  dropped  2.6 
per  cent,  as  weaker  senti- 
ment on  Wan  Street  worries 
about  bank  provisions  and 


futures-related  selling  com- 
bined to  send  blue  chips  to  a 
new  low  for  1999. 

The  Hang  Seng  index  fen 
248.45  to  9.19020  in  turnover 
that  picked  up  to  HKS4bn. 

Key  blue  chips  that  had 
been  supporting  the  index 
feD  sbarply.  HSBC  lost  HK$5 
at  HKS189.  while  conglomer- 
ate Hutchison  Whampoa  fell 
HK$2.75  or  5.1  per  cent  to 
HKS50.75. 

Hutchison's  controlling 
shareholder  Cheung  Kong 
(Holdings)  fell  HKJ1.70  or  3.3 
per  cent  to  HK $49.80  and 
Sun  Hung  Kai  Properties 
gave  up  HKS140  or  3.6  per 
cent  to  HK$48- 70- 

SIN GAPO  RE  drifted  lower 
as  investors  held  back  ahead 
of  what  is  expected  to  be  a 
crop  of  poor  corporate 
results  next  week. 

The  Straits  Times  index 
finished  18.72  or  1.4  per  cent 
lower  at  1460.18. 

Diversified  marine-based 
conglomerate  SembCorp 
Industries,  which  reported 
write-offs  of  S$420m  earlier 
in  the  week,  remained  at  the 
centre  of  attention,  losing 
another  5 cents  to  S$2.09. 
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LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  ■ dealings 


Dank  at  bsbioB  dona  itawn  Mow  hM  bon  labia  adficomaai  from  bat  Thursbyt  Stock 
EutaisaOffltelttataatateteberaprokMderiDioutpifl&laden. 

The  dm  Is  detent  by  &W.  pvt  of  RmncH  Haw  MmraMcn. 
tank  relate  10  than  mvMh  not  MW  fa  to  FT  Stare  hdonradoo  SerAem  The  prion  m 
thara  ■ viadi  to  datura  vn  don  fa  to  24  tons  up  » 5.15*0  an  Thumb*  toy  m 001  to 
ontor  rf  aacutan  bra  Io  acanrihQ  ante  whtt  Oman  the  day*  Ugbrai  and  fame  mrira.  For 
tno»  uesribn  to  which  00  burines  mb  recanted  in  Thumb/*  Official  LbL  tfv  fabM  noonM 
buctaeu  to  the  tow  pratfom  deye  U gfcn  wMi  to  ttfemri  Me.  The  c&n  ol  todMdral  daft  an 
maided  io  to  unmet  touted  end  lapm—fad  ariBrin  pcnwWwnv.  utura 'nakfa*. '#  Bngte 
a spedH  prtM* . ' BwaM  done  the  ptMoutdir. 


UK  Treasury  Strips 


UKTTOosuv  3*1p07Jun1M0Cp)- 88.19 
.1M516  (Q2Fe99) 

UK  Ttvuy  SDtq  07Dbc19BBCpp  - 9688 
UK  Tmuy  Ship  07Jon2000Cpn  - 8X87 
710657  (QSFaW 

UK  Ttauuiy  Soto  OTDocflOOOCpn  - 
81.605201  (Q2Fa9d) 


Foreign  Stocks,  Bonds  etc- 
Coupons  payable  in 
London  . 


IK  Tmn  S«p  07Jun20QiCpn  - 
8B81B1W  BB|p3Fe»)  _ 


) „ 

UKTmteiy  StfpOJD*9001Cpft  - 


68.059448  (D2faOQ) 

UK TtaMuy  Ship  0TJutfD02C|jn  - 88.4 
435744  PBWBt 


TMW|Shi  070ae2002Cpn  - 


UK  Tnmuy  knp  C7Jon2QMCpn  - 834B 
.315743  ICEFOOT  _ 

UK  TVuauiv  Scrip  070k21»3Q»- 


UKm«»«4CPn.Bao4 


UKTtomuiy  SUp  07Deea»4Cpn  - 7833768 

(02Fa9e>  

UK  TMrauy  Stop  07JuC005Cpn  - 
78.048139 .71  KHFWfl) 


OK  Tnnqr  Slrio  07Dwfl005Cpn  - 
743B8CBB  ( 


UKTrawav  0«Jac2008Prtri(#rt  ■ 


IK  Treauay  SWp  8*^. 
74S3B&MB9I 


Cro«3t)a7Qpn- 

OTOefflWJTPrtBdpal - 
-87^8 


UK 


UKTmwy8BV07DK2008Cpn 
71 .719829  (Q2f«99) 

UK  Tmsunr  Stop  07juaS007Cpn 
703657#  gtD2Fea8)_  ' 

KTmasay  Strip  CTO^OIJTClir 

69  030046  IQSrnB)  

UK  Tnusun  Stop  7*A  OTOocSH 
BB.48134TSffe99J 
: TtooaW OTJunaOPBCcn 

- 

uia^^^^wanBCpn  - 84sa 
5 E12B04  {02MB1  

UKTiMiwyStopOTOpcaxwCFCi-  ' 
6438B7rara»«8)  • 

UK  070va009Pl»»V  • 

Oj2M237  fOlFoSS) 

UK  Ttaosuy  Stop  WJutfflWCpn- 81X3  - 

Z8278»<02f=«« 

UK  TtOMuy  88k  OTOtoSBlOCpn  - 
61 J9SQ22  (OZAB8I 

UKTmnurv  Sc*  orjutfOiiCpn  - asm 

. (02Ft99) 

uk  Tim>y  sue  woeeamepn  - Baasw 


Abbey  MtoootoTtonuy  Svw  PIC  12S% 
QBNB  2004  E(W)pr)- 100%  (OZFflSB) 
Abbey  Moral  itoeauy  Ser*  PLC  « Bdi 
toesa  Ei  ooo  (Be)  - luaisp&toSB} 

Abbey  Ktoonal Trnemy  SwePU;  8S0% 
Qttl  NV90M  e W P4  - 10rt.e»f«9» 

AWaufiPUC  Sib  CtwBd*  2004  EjBiHReo 
SJ  - Cl  6G50O7  (OSFaW] 

BAA  PLC  4 578%  Ciw  Bdi  2MOM  £ Ok) 
(BO-£l24K(OGFa89) 

BAA  PLC  5W5  Oif  Bdi  2BOn8 1 (Br)  - 
£1.403485  404966  (0lM9) 

BAA  PLC  6*0,  Cne  Bd>  2006  - Ml  (OEFaW 
BAA  PIC  4X75%  cn*  Bdi  2004  £(Wr)- 125 
eV(B2Rm) 

Coopoas  Group  PLC  5.79%  CwBSb  2007  £ 

- (VBT)-  IBS  (03Fe99J 
Hot  Actfce  PLC  t1.75%9nb  Bdi  - 167^ 
GSJeSB) 

Greet  Porknd  &ane  PIC  W%  Crw  Bdi 
2006  £ CM  • 94  (03FeB9)  4 (03FeS9)  4 
f03FeBB| 

HaBex  PLC  6VS  »V  16AW04  £ (Vte)  (Br]  - 
111.48  (D2FVSJ 

BesoVee  Rwn  (Jviefl  Id  QU 
Ctor  Bdi  a»7  (Re0  - 10B*  P&toflO) 

Lend  Secudka  Rnerce  (Jemy)  U 6%  Qto 
0«  8k  2007  IBrt  --£110%  QBFWBI . 
Urn*  Bv*  PLC  KJVl  Ln  SK2006  - 

l3BV29JaBg) 

Ltntol  actoedy  PIC  8%  Bdi  2803/03  £ 
(v»o  pn  - 108.003  csJedSH 

NeSenel  WBeOahetorBeAPLC  IlhMIM 
Su>  Mi  £1000  (Cnr  to  Pit)  - 154  (OffeOB) 
5(tJ3W8) 

PiwvGn  UK  PUC  B«%  8de  200009  £ 
(Var)W -ruses  (2aJ«99) 

Ttonvc  ftvnoe  Prney)  ftp  BV%  Ow  Cap 
a*  OMMA6  fflaoJ - 106%  (03PMD  9V 
KS3Fa09| 

Udtod  New  * Medta  PIC  8h»  Sub  Crw  Bdi 
2003  (Petf  - W3\  CBAB9)  --  - • 

YtofcrteaKtoc^awpPtcakflLBdi 
8803816  £ W - 1154  PSFeB^ 


Debt  Issuance 
Programmes 


UK  Tmevey  Stop  O7Jmfl0i2ten- 36.48. 
93S707  (OSFeBSl 


BradM  « BdAifl  SoobV  Ool  Ag 

FBe  Me  082003  £ (Reg)  - £103  (DOW) 

i Meiana 


Tesco  PLC  &12S%  Mi  1871308  - 884 


UKTPBUuy  SsgortVcZOtaCpn  ■ 


55 550541  _ 

UK  Tiwsuy  Stop  CPJue20l3Cj*i' 5187" 


KTiwurSstoCVJl 
*2063B2pSeBfl 
IKTmtwy  StopDTOi 


Sterling  Issues  by 
Overseas  Borrowers 


UKUwMySBtOTovaouCfn- 

524715361 


UK  TtoBM»  Stop  OKMOMCpn 

81391306  m nnn  . 


813911 — . 

UXTiiMoy  6Wp070ecSPi4Cpn 

50-341898  (OTPeOJ)  - 

UKTmeeuy  StrtpOTJucflOTSCpo-' 

48  t2Z9B3  (CBPeSP)  __  . - 

UKTae*flySJnp07Doo2015Cpn- 

4192207S  (OlABjQ" 

47.196715  KKfliflS) 

IBOtoeuy  9Mp  CTOecSOieCpn - «W 
VBfm 
UK- 

48317482  fQ2Se89}  ___ 
UKTMony  StopOTDecSOnCpn  ^ 
4440268S  OBFMB) 

UK  Tnavey  Stop  ffiJaGOMCpn  • 4afirt1K 

(02PW)  ■ ___ 

UK  Itasuiy  Stop  07DiC20l8^n- 
42837858  P»a«) 

UKTwetirtSapa7Juna0leCpn.41J7B2 

pawi 

UKThhuvS^  070*901  BCpi- 
40924446100^90)  _ 

IK  Tiemv  Stop  07J«KB0t^n 


Bv*td  Giwce  10W  LA  SDeaoW  • 

137k(C8Fs9B) 

Onwt  pOngefcai  oQ  .13%Ln  9ft  2006- 

. HMOaTSSpOtaSq  . 

‘ Euopaer  Wett*MBwrV*U»8*20Ol 

- Bfapnn  kwtolnent  Barb  11%  ta  86(2092 

EuopMn  towSrtta*  9%  In  8*2001 

'toM^e^°SiUopr»cl8»*  12h%  Ui 
-'SitaDto-iassBpiFMffl  . •• 

tnvdvfcnto  Back  fcr  Haci  Dw  BVfc  In  » 
2010  (Reg)- 14096  PSMW) 


Afetaas  PLC  Sid  CM  Bdi  20M  • 103 1 10) 

(5. 300)  5 E5. 1000)  .05  {25)  (10a 

i5q«vnoo) 

Atevile  Pnpeny  bimnami  PLC  10V% 

1 V Mg  Dtoi  SV2012  - 87  ^BJeBB)  UB 
CZBJssei 

AJemn  Group  PLC  82Sp  WV)  CvrCUv  Red 
W 10p-87  fOFeBB) 

AIh!  Donecq  PIC  ADR  (1:1) -7436 
<P3MB) 

ASed  Dameeq  PLC  5Vl  Cun  Pif  £1  - 110 
(28JM8) 

*Jed  Dcmoq  PLC  BVfc  D«>  Sic  2019  - 1SB 

OM) 

AMe  PLC  54%  Cm  Cun  M»40b  M Pri  £1 
-96(B3Pe99) 

AadiM  Sytee  Oroep  PLC  Cm  Can  Pit  S*> 
-167(D2FM9) 

Anekn  WUer  PU3  S«58p -46  CL  0) 

Angkn  VMtoir  PLC  5«L  UvRaW  Ui  9* 
2006 -164%  5V  (tBFeSS) 

AmteGiUe)  PLC  B%Ui»LnS*  960001  • 
9B6BPMB) 

Aankioe  8m  PIC  OrtlOp  - 196  (03FeB9) 
Aaec(Bv]  PLCOto  top -625  (02Fe991 
BAA  nC  ADR  (1:1)- 1245  (0EF«99) 

Beky  ICH)  PLC  Otoiqp  • 7 (01  FeSS) 
Befdeys  Bub  PIC  12%  UM  Cip  Ln  9b 
2010- 151%  (BBTeOB) 
todays  Bank  PIC  18%  U»  Cap  U>  Sk 
2002(07  ■1J1'»e03Fa98) 
todays  PLC  ADA  [4-1) -965  (5) 
BawPLCW  a»95y.-84(1.(B7f11 0) 
Ben  PLC  AOR  (1:1)  - 134375  (D3F6S9) 

Baaa  PLC  10V).  Dab  S8c  2016  • 162 
(OlFaflB) 

Bal-ay  PLC  85%  Cm  Rad  Pit  2D14  £1  - 
128*i  «J3FaS9) 

Bfcewtamtta*  towmbonai  P1CW  id  Sub 
<orCkd-1<am  - 

Bmnpao  UdMas  toUng  Sac  BV% 
Penn  keBeodneSbi  £1000- 157 
CnSMB)ao(p3Fe8&) 

BkaCbClelndUeUeB  PLC  ADR  fin) -5336 
S»aBB) 

Bk»  Ckda  tototoas  PLC  6V%  un  Ln  to 
(1975  oi  ato)  - 107  (DiPVB) 

BOC  Qmup  PLC  ADR  &)  ■ 2406  (OOFaOB) 
BOC  ail  PLC  13HI  Uiv  Ui  SS  2012717  - 
■13B  60  (G2Fe99) 

Boob  Co  PtCAl»  pH)  - 2B.15  (D2FaB9) 
Bwnaaouti  8 Wan  HatnpAra  Utor  PLC 
83%  Con  bid  PM  £1  - 136  (03Pa99)  6 
(OSMBtAftaWB) 

BPAnoco  PLC  ADR(Bd)  (Each  CnvrtoB 
Old  SOBOt - 834626 (D2feM)  4.19B1 
IP2FMQ  425  (10. 1)  .7  «5ffl  .75  (5)  4125 
(5.9)43(80)  47 (72)96  (45> SO.  1.5.4. 
17,2)  44(100)4625(90)  48(40)  .125 
03)  4355  (10=166)  * 4373  (30)  6 
(SDFeSO)  447125  (2Q  47  (27)  .7  (5)  475 
(10)  7 (US  .125  pi  25  (15)  41  (K)  ASK 
. (30)  <4421  153)  5 (10. 12)  3729  (13)  S 

(75)  .OS  (10120)  43  (5)  -6BTS  (10)  .75 
(10)  .6  (10)  42  P)  475  (5,  ia  5) -8375 

<io)  aoi  ti«  a (io)  36  (id)  .17  (25) 

BP  Amoco  PLC  8%  Cun  IVPrfCI  - UK 
'(03FaB9)7  (OSPaSB) 

Bradtort  5 Bbifly  Bdttrg  SooWy  1 ! Vb 
Pern  w Bamn  Shi  £10000- 1B3  4 
(MFaBB) 

Bndtad  & Bk9^r  BdMng  sootoy  13% 

PVk  WBoaana  She  - 20  3*4  (D2MS) 

- Bdtool  8 WWPLC  Pif « '•  T2)V  (DSFeBS) 'b 
paPBOB)  %(03M6)  ■>(03MO)  V 
(03Ffl99)  VjpaWB)  %(09Fa66) 

(03FaS9)  4 (03PsB9)  %(Q3Po9B)  )e  ; 
9BraB)%(0aFaBB)%P3MB)V  - 
- |%(03F669|artfOa8B)'» 


Bnlkh  Stoat  PIC  nb%  Deb  Sk  2D1 6 - 165 
(03ft9e 

kdebTUeBomudcMonePLCADR  (10-1)  - 
134475  565  74125  (O3Ta90j 
Baden  Etotoi  PIC  B4%  IV  Uhl  Oeb  Sk 


Buna  Hettv  PLC  4.EP  (Net)  Cm  Cun 
RedPrl2l*-S2‘jtCiFi99) 

BTR  PIC  NflftCun  Red  PI  Shi  36^  - 33 
mm  3 (D3WB)  3 ffDPMB)  8 
POFlSB)  3 (DSFaBB)  3 (D3FM0)  3 
(COFeBB)  S (03MB)  3 (03*06)  3 
(BJFM9)  3 (OSFaSB)  3 (03W6)  3 
|03fW9)  3 (03F09B)  3 (03FaS9)  3* 
(D3M9)6(03F«SB) 

BTR  Stoa  PLC  ADR  (4.-1)  ■ £746  632 
|01FaB9) 

Buntoi  Cavral  PIC  ADR  ffcl)  - 2575 

9BFm 

Btoktotovtoato  HC1g%UmlnSBi 
2007712 -U5  (01  FeBB) 
CktatWhetMaO— vtadanePLCADR 
(&1)  ■ 80  («)  25(1. 3. 15)  375  (2)  5 (3) 
1.48798  (10)  425  (13)  .7479*15  (20) ' 47 
(DSFaBB)  473  (13)  4S466  [1(6 
Ctotuy  Sdueppaa  PLC  ADR  [41)  - 6025 
(2)  629(1)24879(10) 

Ctofyn*  PLC  6V5  Cuo  Ut  Pit  D - 80 
(03Pa99) 

Captod  6 Coutou  PLC  1«  Dad  Sk 

95GOOO-96CBJB99) 

CMM&CoudmPlCPV*  1st  lA(j  Dab  to 
2027  - 16248  (01Fe69} 

Camkn  PLC  WShe  £1  - 100  (Ol 
Carton  Cooeancaaona  PLC  ADR  (5.1)  - 
534(1.2) 

Carton  Conwntealoni  PLC  54p  (Wall  Cun 
Qw  PK  ■ 1B9  pSFaflBl  71  *>(03Fa99) 

Catoc  PLC  6%  Ow  Cun  Prf  BDp  • 180 
8BFe9B)  80  (03PaB9)  80  (03Pa89)  5 
(D3FO09) 

CGU  PLC  8V%  Cura  bid  Pif  £1  - M7*i 
(03F*fi8)  % (D3Fa98)  % (03Fa9«  4. 
pSPaflB)  %(03Fa98)  % (03FS89)  V 


Falcon  Wps  PLC  Old  5p  - 125  32  ((BFaBB) 
FVra  a«4>  PIC  10%  Cun  Pit  Cl  - 92 
(29Ja99) 

R*M  Gmp  PLC  Old  5p  - 60 ID3FMB) 
Fotmott  Rato  DR  (Had)  - S0925  KOFaBB) 
Fitoo  Ld  Wb  b Sub  far  Com  - S2S4 
(03F»99)  S (OSFaSB)  4 (DSFeU)  4 
(OSFaBB)  45  (03F^9)  4 (B3Fa9Bj 
GakharGmeiPlCADR  (4:1) -28.75(B) 
475(4)  . _ 

Garetar  Propartaa  PIC  Old  Ip  - 6%  SBFaBBI 
7V(03Fe99) 

General  AeOdert  PLC  Cub  (m3  Prf  tl  - 

142  (OSFeOB) '« (03Fe9^ 

Genacal  Accident  PLC  BVWCun  IndPifCl- 
15rt  (CQFeBB)  1*(03FM9)  >S(03Fa9B)  <* 
(03FaH)t2(03Fa09) 

Qenaml  Beotric  Co  PLC  ADR  (1:1)  - B906 
103MB) 

GKN  nC  ADR  (irl)  - 13  3*5  (DSFaBB) 

l PUS  ADR  (21) -653(10) 


Iteda  Eqdy  (UKl  PLC  Parqs-Aal  >0  Ltoyds  Sbel 


Tbb  Grot*)  PIC  - p76B  (03M9) 
- PIC  11*01  IV  P«b 


Uucfcfow(A.& J.I 
De*>2Ct4 


tel  Tmnpart  6 TtoOng  Co  P 
Pd(Cun)£l-102{29JaSB1 


Co  PLC  5*09 1st 


Gnd  Company  PLC  4V%  Exefi  Bds 
J(Beo)-l2a| 


2006  £1000  (Beg) 
Mttarto  tod  Company 


EtthBda 


2006  £1000  (Br)JRagS)  - D2B  (DIMS) 
dural  Poaer  PIC  ADR  M - S31  (1) -1» 
(0)  5 m .9 110)  .9  (03MB)  25  (COMBI 


(6:1)- 


EB.1)>S(03Feai3S 

Ntokmai  Wsumnstor  Bank  PLC 
1155101*7  (B) 

Uonto  wWlnaw  Bark  PLC  9% 
to  ANonCun  Pit  £1  - 15B  (03M8)  8 

)8(03Fafi9)8W3M9)a 

)6  |03M9J  8 (OSFaBB)  V 


Kaaoral  Vthanmtar  Bank  PLC  12V% 
SUwl  Una  Ln  Sk  200*  ■ 131.15  (DSFaBB) 


3225  (42)  .4(5)  4 (10)  4422  (40)  .7067 
ID3M8)  .75  (6)  * 46  (03FM9J  4*  (40)  fl 


Bufltog  Soduy lOVk  Pam  W 
sranooo-i77i 


Made  Gra«  PIC  10%  IV  Mg  DebStk 

lawa-iMREfeeB) 

rad  Portmd  EsttoK  PLC  S4%  1 V MB 

(M>  B*  2D16  • 144<t  (01M9) 

Grii®  PLC  7%  Cm  Stood  Bds 

- ' 5 


IBB1SJ2M9J 
! Biddng  Society  12V%  Pam  tot 
[ Sta  £1000  • 211  (02FaBB)  3<» 
ty'opBMB) 

KoRhem  Counus  Horatog  Aaeoc  Ld 
Gld  See  8k  2025- 151  065  (01MB) 
Hortran  Faode  PLC  6IV%Cm  BU>  Bd* 
08A»1»  £1000  - 98  (O3Fe90) 

Nortran  Rock  PIC  9e%  Pwpto>  Mi  (Bd 


CGU  PLC  8*%  Cun  br  Ptf  £1  ■ 1 S3  (D3MB) 
3 (tOFaaq  3 (B3MB)  4 KBM8)  4 
(D3M9)  4 (D3Fe68)  4 (03MB)  h 
(03TMBI 

Ctto  SHe  Eflato*  PLC  525%  Cnv  Cun  Rad 
PifO-45BHMB) 

CtoMand  Place  HMga  4H%  bn)  Drt>  to  - 67 


2003  £1  (Ragd)  - 1D*V 
(03M9)  5 (03M91 5 nWW9)  5 
ftfliaWj  'b(03Fa89J  V (03M9) 
Cremate  Group  PLC  8%  Cun  Prt  El  - 136 

Oaerals  Grau>  PLC  1lV%  Deb  9k  2014  • 
161.826  (2BJ&99) 

Greenote  Owt*  PLC  9V%  tod  Urn  Ui  Sk  - 
161(D1FaBBJ 

Hate  *C  12%  top  SM  Bd*  £ - 177% 

Hb55?PIC  S She  25.75p  - 18  (Q2M9J 
team  PLC  ADR  (Sri ) - 37  (1 ) .49675  (4) .. 
HaartoOKbPteriPLCOrtlOp-ra'c 

hJM 

»MMnKkiBiPLCADn 
H^H^*Picn4e%s 


-200(D1M9) 

NadhatounWM 


Wtow  Ltd  4 25%  Rad  Deb  to 


2D12-8SVI2SJa99l 
Northurbrtan  Wtosr  Ltd  52B%  Rad  Dab  Sk 


2012  • 96 's  l28Ja£©) 

Oca»  Gram  rtCBShs  65  bp  - 59  ( 1 ) 

094  FLC  Od  25a-29  (DZMB) 

i PLC  ADR  B:1)  - 714  G)  J5  (2)2« 


Orerya  PLC  AOR  i 
R2I2)  34758 
Pto—rSacutlra 


PLC^ts  to  5U)  lorOrd  - 
BB) 

PLC  Cun  Sac  Cm  Rad  Pif  She 


I PLC  Old  (Op- 40  (D2j 
DR  {*11-41 


n -sot 

tend  Qmup  PLC  Od  25p  - 32  (Q2M9) 
iaccn.  Zoetw*  PLC  7W  Cun  Pit  £1  - 

SSSSSi 


iPLC  itMCunPrlCi  - 


Shoprta  PLC  OH)  5p  - 18  (03FeBB)  6 

(D3MB)  6 (03M6)  8 (03M9) 

Skkar  Group  PIC  7V%  Una  In  to  2003TO  - 
106  (01MB) 

SU  Mato  PLC  On)  5p  IFP/PAL  - 1MCJB9)  - 
IS’iBEMB) 

i Bteng  Sockny  12V%  PBnn  bt 
| Shs  El  000  (Ttag)  - 224  f03Fa99) 
i PLC  V Wpnama  ■ 4 (0QMB)  6 
I6I03MB) 

Slough  Estates  PLC  12*K  Uns  Lai  8k  2009  • 
14738  (0BM9)  52  (MFaBB) 
toMiKke  Baachem  PLC  ADR  p=1)  ■ 8525 
(ID)  •825(10)  25  (03M9)  375  (B3M?) 
45  (03Fe99)  4625  (5)  .8298  (D3Fe39)  47 
(03MB)  74  (1(6  95  ra  B (3)  .125  (4) 
.1875  (17)  25  (10. 3I»  3125  (IQ  375  (34) 
SrtOi  (WX ) Grai*s  PLC  Non  Cun  Red  Pri 
Shs  53.750 -25  (01  FaSO) 

Stardaid  Ctiartomd  PLC  12Vt  Sitad  Uns 
Ui  Sft  200BD7  ■ 120  (D1FMB) 

Sadm  MbMob  nc  IB  Pri  S’*  Cun)  Cl 
-75G9JB9B] 

Staring  PUiisrenQ  Greup  PLC  6%  Cnv  Cudi 
Rad  Prt  £1  -86GSJa9B) 

Sua2  Camara  Caniary  SA-E- QDR  (Each 
Rapr  1 Otd  Egp4)  (144A)  - 519  J7K 
GSteBB) 

latoota  Ibdnoiagy  PLC  Wla  to  Sub  tor  Old 
(Ea«8hB)->»I5) 

1Up«4  Fund  BDR  (Repr  100  IMti)  (Rag) - 
S8B50(03MB) 

Ta»  8 Lyte  PLC  ADR  (4.1)  - 26.7B4  (03M9) 
Tbta  6 4ta  PLC  6%  Uns  In  to  20D3G006  - 
103(2BJa9B) 

Tatoncjl  CoannrieaduB  PIC  ADR  (Iftl)  - 
41.125  2485  (DQM01 3 (D3M9)  4886 
(03FaS8)  4861  (03M9)2  (DSFaBB) 
5.4964831  B 

■ftaco  nc  4%  Uns  Deep  Dttcout  Ln  to 
2006-MID2M9) 

These  Hotcit  PLC  10*4%  IV  Mtg  Deb  to 


t Ciw  Cun  Non.  V 


Pael  rtdgs  PLC  S2S^  tKBU 
Pri  £1  - 197  [OlFe&9) 

Pert  Hdgs  PlC  BV*  la  Mg  Deb  to  2011- 


2014  - 14X6  6 (02MB) 
VaposTlH  PLC  Nm  Old  1259  - 103 


1AF 


) to  Old -20 


.(PLCOidUk-520 
«iand  Grout  PLC  Cm  Cum) 
1B5*  6 (DSFaSBI  7 BBFsBSI 


1«  tflg  Dab  to  2026  - 

(C3MB> 

Pantosjbf  4 Onert 


Corea  PtoonaLd*V%  UwLn  90t2nce«7- 
80  (DIFeQffl 

Coats  Panra  Ld  6V%  Uni  Ui  to  2002(07  - 
96H3Fe98) 

CMS  Wydk  PLC  42%  Cun  Prt  £1  ■ 80 


Crate  Vlyka  PLC  6V%  to  Cm  Bdi 


0aD8TOElQ00(Rg)-flB 
i PLC  Non 


Cohen  (A3  6 Co  PLC  NonJ VAIOrd  Z*  - B0 
(DIMS) 

Coraotdaad  Coal  PLC  84%  Cm  Red  Cun 
Prt  £1-66  (DIMS) 

Cookut  Group  PLC  7%  Cm  Bdi  201/2004 
{Rtf-9B%(02M9] 

C&Gmraha  Bv*  PLC925%  NmCun  tod 
Pd  £1  - 157.14  (DSM0)  1*  ftaWB)  % 
(DaMB)  ail  KBMB)  % (OSreto  % 

PM  vaoj 

CouSart  Coavradatav  flrou)  PLC  ADR 

(Sri) -12 .167093  37453667 


> PLC  AM  (4:1)- 

) 4 

(D3RM  485  (DSFaBM  5JB 
.16p3Fa99)  375fO3M0) 

Into  LtFMld  Rid  Pta  Prt  SOOI -5164 
(03MB)  BBS  (03M9S  48  7425  (03FeB9j 
bawbnM  Co  PLC  P®  Pu»  50p  - VB<t 

IS  (knakran  Fund  MV  Od  MKU1  - 946  % 
102KBM91 

) (Net)  Cm 


NavOo7V»,Cm 
113  l0!aSB9e, 

<9  IWrWvJ  w WM  UWI 

nbrater  8 Otart  Steam  Nav  Co  5%  Cun 

PWS^^3prt^Sta£1-9, 


PIC  Cm  Red  Prt  124p- 122 


PLC9V* 

£1-100  (02MB) 


(OlFaBB) 

Ibpa  Esaaa  PLC  7V%  Cm  Itoa  Ln  to  2CG0 
-102  (D1MB) 

Transport  Dewtoamen  Gioup  PLC  V Shs 
34  4p- 33  |(OMB) 

Urdgue  PLC  ADR  (1:1 ) - 641  (03M9) 
Uraww  PLC  ADR  (4:1)  - 374B 
Urttad  BtecuCs  (Hdgs)  PLC  Red  V 2B4p  - 
24  (DSFeSB) 

Unfed  Kngdom  Property  Co  PLC  BV%  UM 
Ln  Sk  200005  - 90  0MaBB) 

Upton  6 Soutiern  hedge  PLC  Wts  id  SUi  to 
Onl  - 025  RataBB) 


Bb  Oreeara  tacoma  6 Grewti  Ld  Pig  Cap 
Ip -97  (DSFaBB) 

Mah  Empire  Sac  A Ban  tet  PLC  ai25% 
DlbSk  2023-1 37%  C29JaBB) 

Bnmnar  bnr  Tkt  AC  5%  CUn  M to  - BQ 
(OlFaBB) 

Qkngonn  B3.  bw  TV  PLC  Ute  (Compr  l Wl 
Mo.l  • No.10)  - 225  KBFoBB)  5 (D3M8)  5 
(03FaBB) 

Cakngoan  DamUuateaiion  IT  PLC  Wb  to 
SU3  tor  Old  50p  ■ 1 5 (01  FaBB) 

C8y  of  London  barntmanDuM  PIC  BV1 
Deb  to  2021  - 141  ■«  (03Fa991 
Duudte  Smaler  Coa  bar  Til  PLC  Dob 
Stk  2022  ■ 13633  (2BJaSB) 

&b*uijh  InvDa  PLC  i1'0.  Dab  Sft  2014- 
1B5(02M9) 

Eiraqasa  CapU  Trust  PLC  V Cum  Red 
PnV57p-S2(2ktaB9) 

Flao  Annaa  Cbk  bar  TV  Ld  UB  Cm  Uns  Ui 
Sk  20*0  (UK  Rag)  - 1.72683  (29Jefi9) 
Fleming  Ctoiartiouia  bw  TV  RC 11%  Deb 
to20C8-143(28JB99) 

Hearag  Geared  Giowdi  Inv  TU  KC  Unte 
(Campr  100 13%  Cun  Prt  39  Ord  50p) - 
199(29JB9B) 

Piamangiori  Income  4 CapWfti  PLC  126% 
Oab  Stir  2008- 148  (26JB99) 

WVESCO  En^Wi  6 bd  lit  PLC  8678%  Cun 
Wtl-  M21! (DSre9B)  425  (03MB) 
PJVESCO  Engtoh&  MTV  PLC  B.TS*,  DM 
5K  20Z3  - noli  (Q3FS90) 
bweaort  CvkaTRua  PIC  S'*,  Cun  Prt  to 
-95  (B2F899) 

Jupkr  Bkkicod  bcoma  bw  Tkt  AC  Inc  Shs 
25p  - BB  (D3M9f)  9 (D1  FaBB)  *a  (DS^BS) 
TOOfD3Fe9B)  ^(OSFeBB)  's(03FBS9]  *j 
(03M9)  MDSFaSB)  1 (03M9)  I 
(OOFaBB)  1 (B3M9)  1 (03MB)  1 

P3F&vL^lrx»TWlmTdPLC7m> 

DW  Pri  2Gp  - lOB’XOOFaSa)  ‘s  KBM9)  >t 
(D3Ftf9)^|03M9)  *7 (03MB)  's 

(03Fa99)  B (D2M9)  B (03FM9)  9 
SDFeBB)  9 (D3FeB9l  B (03FWB1 B 
(03Fa9B)  9 (03Fe9fl)  9 lOJFeW)  9 
(03Fe99)  9 (OtfoBB)  9 (P3Fa99)  9 
(03Fe9B)  B (03MB)  8 (OaMB)  9 
POFoBB)  B (Q3Fa99)  9 (03Fe99)  B 

Magtokw  PLC  85%  Dat>  to  202P  - 14331 
Meithste  Tiub  PLC  349%  Cun  Prt  £1  - B2 


ADR  (4:1) -5535  ( 
PLC  ADR  (2rl)-( 


unon  & Souewn  Mdra  PLC  5p  (Gnu) 
CunCr»fleiLPriS»5(k-2567 


I KoyataTB  krv  Va  PIC  7Vb  Deb  to 
• iSB'imil 


re  Sw«)ra  tore?  PLC  75p  (N 
i Had  Prt  1 0p  - 129  (COMB) 
BratrtcLdB'M.SacDebto 


WnDbtePLpADfi  (»)  -^|7pefW9) 


rPLCMUnaLnt 


Praidar  Famal  PIC  ADR  (in)  (Cum  Cm 
Prt)  - 16.0357 12&ia90) 

Preoiar  Fvnel  PLC  BB2p  Cum  Cm  Rod  Prt 
iStartng  Coupon)  - ii,»(D3F8se) 

Piunter  tonal  PIC  31^  Cun  Cam  Rsd 
. Piet  Sha  £1  fUSS  Con] lira  «SFa89j 
Queans  Urat  HowboPLC  10V%  let  Utg 
DabS6c2Q20-125bB3M9}6((  ' 
Oortca  PLC  AOT  (2:11  - 12 


CcraUing  Grrap  PLC  k>  (NaQ  2nd 

rRedPwS 


Listed  Compand" 


■ (excluding  Investment 
Trusts)  r 


■rss-w 


i --  ► 


UKIrecuy ! . 

38297683  (02Fa99) 
t* TMaeuy  S#  WJUfltm^t- 
3B40B6B7  (EGFaBB) 

Corporation  and  county-- 

Stocks -■  • " -y 

raTialii I'rti rf]  "*1  '1— 

(OBFaBti 


Abbw  Muvl  PLC  1<ML  NDkCwnag  Pd 
aaEI-iaVpiMB)- 
M»ey  ten)  PtC  Wl,  HbnCsm  Sib  PM 
tl-WKBMl)  • - 

Abbot  Grak  PIC  7«k  CoaPd  - IDS 

QfcMBi  . 

Atoitevi  Man  toraBvnert  PLC  'AWtc  c 
aubto0rd-53pffte«) 

ABF  bwrahivkSML  U»U> » B7S0BZ 

-48  BUM 

uGreup  PLC' 


Adnna  OpUP  PLC  74%^(aQ  SvTOw  Ptf 

S»n-B7(Q9FM8) 

tteegoa  hkabteo  PUCTL2k  teM 
PJ12DO5J0p-1S*V(MM9)  %(D3MB) 
Aayagata  bduMn  PlC  MSP  (Nvl  tor 
cunRMPtrzk-'iwcoaMaa  - 

' pmes) 


BriW4  Wad  PIC  1A&  Une  PHpSUb  Bk 
- IBB  (D3FC99)  >1  (03M9)  H:  (DBM8)  200 
(03M9)  % (B3F*9®  1 (D3MQ1 
<03Fam^(D6RM)%(B3MkV 
* pffaBB)%P3FWB)8|»eB)2 
P3FaflB) 

Bite VWarPLCBVe. CUB hd pun- . 
159%(29JeSB) 

BM  Wte  PLC  IM  M>  SR  2004 - 

135  (03MB) 

BrtwrteBuSdbg  Sotted  t3%  Para  hi 
BavbnShs£10Q0-2fl63  tCBM9)7 . . 
(BSM3)  V (03Fe69)  9 (03PMB)  B 
(OOFeM)  lO(fflFe99rV(03W9i2 
(D3FBB6)  3 p3fWB) 

BitfctiA«uycPlCADRp0n)-B£25 
P3F099)  .75  (3)  2125  (5)  *125  (1)  475 

A 

Birtlb  FtoiSB  Goa^  RC  &3%  Qw  M Ptf 
£i-79«fl*e»j 

Britoi  Lnt  CB  PLC  11\%  WMB  tab  s« 
201GS4  - K5  (kJB89) 
BdtoSkyBreadeavhgGreiRpLCAOR  . 
fttll -42496667  (D3M^  325  JJ3M9) 
743542  (B3FaB9)4  (CBFeSB)*  (GBM9)  4 
(02M9)  5 (Q2FaS8) 

Brito  SBtf  PLC  ADR  (W)  - 21  a (30)  25 
R&tSB)  3125 (ffl  475 (1.5. IS.  1,5)375 
EJFeaS)  ,«S  (63MB)  5I0M)  4B25 
(03Fe9B)  4ta5(OOM8)  Si  (B0M9)  423 

W 


CorrRed  Pref Shs  5p  • 105  (D1Fe99) 

Connay  Bdkring  Society  12S*  Pann  bt 

Beamg  9v  D000  - 1M  KBPeOB) 

BV  fMFreS)  S (03MB)  200  (Q3FWB)  200 
(DSFaBB) 

Credo  WarafcraJ  ftC  S9%  Cun  Prt  £1  - 
BOCSJB90) 

Daly  IH  5 GmarriDwt  RC  CM  50p- 
2071  (0SFM9)  1 pBFaOS)  5 (D3M9) 
3B54ID3M9) 


Kvaamar  PLC  10V%  Una  in  to  2001/06  - 65 
(02Ta99| 

LAB.bweemanm  PLC  7*%  SaeuBd  Bde 
2D18  Ct  - 121% 

Land  Saaito  PlC  7%  Ow  Bd3  3092006 
£1000  (Rg)  - 117  V21H2  f01Fa96) 

Life  American  EdB  Ytotf  Fu«J  PLC  UHk  - 
525  2B7B96  HCFe99) 

Late  & Hobacfc  Biking  Society  I3te 


„ I (2:1 1 -.12.748 

Rmbirid^geouus  14  GDS  IRapr  She  el 
NPV)Peg Sl-225 (01FO99)  _ 

Rao  Gaarere  AOS  [Rear  10  Old  ft*10) 
(T44Af- 6855  RM Feta)  _ ■ 

aEAJMgi  PLC  9%  Cun  Pit  Cl  ■ « Tt 


(29Jtf6) 

Hub  Group  PLC  SVb  Deb  to  2015  - 146 
E9J899) 

Woe  Grera  PLC  11  V%  Deb  to  2010  - 1S1>< 
(D3F«991 

VbUan  (tecui  PLC  Uns  Ui  Mi  2003  - p47.4 
(OlFeBS) 

\MVme  Group  PLC  ADR  (10:1)  - 1644625 
(5)  67  (10J  4675  (B.  1)  525  (03M9)  4 
(1)  475 II)  6 (10) ' 6 (D3M9J  4456 
(03M9J  4B  (03M9)  118705  (6. 4)  .125 
(5)  243781  (10)  25  |03FnB9)  25  (03MB) 
284  (DSFeBS)  ^375  (10)  .75  (2)  475  (1)  7 
“I  .IB  (15)  4 £.1)8.11  (DSFrtS)  94425 
) B32C  ^FaSS)  4406B  {OlFaM) 

i PLC  TVt  Cun  Prt  Cl  - 


Si 


Ptoi  W Baartre  Shi  - 213  fOSMe  3 
(Q2Fe99)6(03M9) 


Dak-ei  Grte  Ld  94%  Clw  Um  Ln  9k 
2006-  KXraAr(01M9) 


Lajk  6 Oante  Qrore  PLC  6V%  Cm 
SU»mada3U4A»  £1000  (Rg) -400 
(C3F69S) 

Irak  IMre  Group  PlC  Old  20p  - 6 (5)  S (1) 


Dae  Vaky  Group  PLC  Non  Vh  OnJ  Bp 
IQ3M9) 

Dak  PLC  42%  Cun  Tat  Pd  £)  -90KEM8) 
DvtfUS  n£  Old  lOp  - 73  (03Fe69) 

Dtegm  PLC  ADR  (rtl)  - 4846  (D3MB)  475 
(M)  4 SQFa90)  4625  (1)43(4)475(1) 
44H0)* 

Oeav  Qaak  PLC  AOR  0-1)  - 52.454 
- loaMe 

Dregui  01  PLC  Wtsfe  8ub far  Old  EP025  - 
4(2SJU8) 

&at  Surrey  Http  PLC  74%  Cun  hd  Prt  El 
■ UtfSVfmFeBB) 

rgripyeterihgaanceOfa  PLC  642S% 
Non  Cun  tad  Prt  £i  - 131^  (03Fe6B)  V 
(WFe99)2V.HBM9) 

H Ore  llntag  l Eipbaion  Co  PLC  lop  - 

670C26k99J 

QMPPicrte«oa<23p(nmu.is6B«)- 

1285  (5)  70  (4)  300  (0)  5D  (0) 

&BHPBK  Ol  PIC  1 0*(%  Unj  Ln  to  2013  ■ 
Ml(02Fd9] 

Crebaitolri  ImraBnEtriCcrepvqrLdZBw 
OfvPrtf  Sbalp-l325e(03MB) 
£munal  PLOBmhmral  SA 1691  Wts  (lE 
PLC41ESAW:  BSuiUa)  Pag) -9 
(03MM 

EtenricoCoPLCOid  SRSp-255  60 

0BM8) 


Leak  (John)  Paroerertp  PLC  5%  Cum  Ptf 
(Cl  -80 (OlFaBB) 


Sk< 


SR 


Uohn)  Painarehlp  PLC  TMb  Cun  Prf 

S- 116(D2fe90i 


Lbarty  totemaobnd  )RkB  PLC  5V%  SU>  Crar 
Bdi  30HS008C1  (Ragd)-  10ft 
London  Rnanra  6 hvrahrert  Ore  PLC  V/ta 
to  Sub  tor  Oid -M  (01 M6) 

London  brivitend  Group  PLC  ADR  &1)  • 
W3l8fl»Fe9ffl 
Lnteik  PLC  AOS  (1S1J  - 
FQffMfl) 

Mads  S Spanrar  PLC  AOR  (ftl)  - S5.«B 
(03M9) 


today  PLC  e-SM  1)  Snp  - 10  (OlFaBB) 
tostvffB  Uieuend  PLC  7V%  Cum  Rao  Pit 


£1  - 95  6 (SJriBB) 

McCarthy  6 Stone  PLC  7%  Cm  Um  Into 
19990004-96 

MEPCPLCNonCuBRedPrtS'ShflBflp- 

90  (D3Fe98)  90  (BXeBB)  90  W3M91 
»&C  PIC  8%lks  Ln  to  200005  ■ 99 

■ (oimb)  ioo%  noFaBB) 

MS>C  PLC  10VW  Una  Ln  Sk  2032  - TB2 

(ftlFoSS) 

toteanl  RaW  Gras  PLC  Urn  In  5k 

9Qf20W-B5%ld2M9> 
l«9  Kent  Hdgs  PLC  Wk  to  Srt  k Did  - SO 
(29JB991 

Mtond  Bto  PLC  1«L  SuOkd  Ura  Ln  Sk 
2002RJ7-  123AifQ2reBEI) 


a£A.  Woe  PLC  12%  UM  In  S*  2000  - £S6 

(2BJae9; 

Rate  6 Co  bran  PLC  to  Cum  Prt  £1-80 

QBJS99) 

Rage/  Hotel  Grew  PIC  Cm  Cun  Rad  Prt 

301  Cl  - B6JKfe9S) 

RbW  Cnp  PL£ 445%  ftiriy  6W  Cub  3rd 
Prt  El  -aOOBJeSS) 

REXAM  PLC  VSha  £1-07  (0,1. 2. 1)7 

Ri^teSc  ADR  (4:1)  - 49 102MS) 
ROiaftme  PlC  ADR  pell -22.19JB2M9) 

fem  kid  Pd£1  - lasaSpfwB)  1»l 
(03MB)2  p?3M9)Z  {cSM9)  & 
(03Fa99)  2 (Q3F099)  2 (03FeB9)  2 
(03MB)>!r(03M9) 

Rjteiielr  Hcttki  FLC  Old  EPao*  - p415  (5. 

SuM&^totcte  PtC  ADR  (6:1)  -124  475 
3.126 

Sanaray  Group  PLC  WB  to  5Ui  lor  Old - 

2^(03=805) 

Scotfah  Aabai  biwomert  Co  Id  Pig  £0.01 

lTrert^cVsh^^3iri.ai) 

6buy  84%  IV  Mta  Dab  Sk  31/BIM  - 


Waiteig  p.O)  Oreu)  PIC  7V 

1354  (B3Fera)  4 (OSFeW) 

Wtonbrinra  Propony  Cwp  PLC  B4%  la  Ik 
Deb  Sk  2015  - 138  P8JB9B) 

WEW  Group  PLC  10V3*  Cum  Rad  Pif 
1B86GOOen-B2{(nM9) 

WhBaaad  PLC  6%  M Cum  m to  £1  - BO 
. (D2FB98) 

WMbrevlPLC1lV%D«S«2Di1  -ISft 


Monks  biv'ftt  PLC  eAPi  Deb  to  2023 -114*: 
(03M^  >a  (OSFaSB)  ’s  (B3FW9)  4 
(03MB) 

Uaiay  bicoma  Tnst  PLC  425%  Cum  PH  £1 
-100  (OHMS) 

Pvate  AM  UCT  PIC  OBl  lOp- 110 

Ptam^an  htf  Cap  Tbt  PLC  025%  Sub  Cm 
Bdi  3MT7TO  CSOOO  (Rg)  - 1H<e  7 
(02F099) 

SecutteTniartSco0aPdPLCl2%Dra 

Stk  2013  - IBS  (02Fe99) 

Sham  breoma  PIC  11%  Cm  Ura  In  to 
20030001 -210  (03MB) 

Sdm  SreeBar  Curaantoc  PLC  Me  to  Sub 
tor  Ont  - SO  (03M9)  3 WWeSB) 

■fenpte  Bar  bw  TM  PLC  6%  Cm  Um  Ln  SK 
2002-  1S2(28JaBB) 

Thnsgratton  Treat  PLC  729%  Cm  Ua  Ln 


9<e(02MB) 

WtfbreadPLCI 


)7V%UnsUto»B9-UV 

pw-tnOd) 

WMbread  PIC  1 (PA  Um  Ln  Sk  2000RS  - 
10*^5  (01  MB) 

WBomsPLC  10V*,( 

(01FaB9) 

vwavu  PIC  Non  Cun  C»w  Red  Prt  V 3*p  - 


ilhat  PLC  l.a%  Cm  Uns 
In  Sk  2006  - 167  B’?(03Fo99)  (03ftB8) 
Wtor  Im  Co  PLC  6VS,  Bttti  Bds  1 (906 

-138(03Ff8B>6t| 

|G( 


, Cum  Pit  £1-170 


33  (03MB)  BJDGMB)  3 (03M9) 
(03MB)  3 (0BM9J  _ _ __ 


PIC 


ricn&DuSay 
64%  DGb  to  2019  - 113  P2F099) 
Vyoeato  Qanton  Caerea  PIC  84%  (Mey 


WymatoQantonl 

Cm  Cun  Rad  Prd  £1  - 290  (D3FB89) 
Xanoua  PLC  WB  D Site  lor  Old  - 18 


(QBFflBB) 


WSMi  to  CO  PIC  8%  Dab  Sk  2016  - 137 
P1FB99] 

Yaoimn  U Inv  te  PIC  Inc  lOp  - 87  TOMS) 
Vkm  B bw  Tbl  PLC  C6F  Ip  - 4<b  (03Pa9B) 
SfPSftW)  9 |Q3Fo98) 
ibciegn  6 bwlst  PLC  Ekriy  Unto  (Comp  1 
lnc8lC8p)-99'sl03M9) 

i U Im  W PLC  Zero  Dw  Pri  lOp  ■ 117 
1 7 (03M9)  7 (D2M9)  7 
) ’<  (0SM91  (D3Fa98)  8 
) 5 (03FetB)  8 (D3Fe9B)  0 


Ytuifl  6 Go's  Breaeiy  PLCBVP.  Deb  SS 
3t(29Ja89) 


2018- 1434  ( 

ZB4BM  Gmre  PIC  AOR  (1 : 1 )- 44475 
(03Fe6B)  475  (03FaB9)  475  (03FOB9) 
5353 


Alternative  Investment 
Market  


Investment  Trusts 


m&TitenCoPICADR  d 
86  (WW1  (SUOO)  4625 
1238607B®  12386111  (4) 


(6:D- 


Aberdeen  Mob  bma  Tiral  PLC  7 1%  Dab 
to  200B  - 1 12%  (D3FOB9)  4 (DSFaBB)  5 
)3(03FW9)5(03M9)5 


Bate  iftQOSW*  Agency  PLC  Old  250-60 
(01  FeBB) 

City  Goumto  Wgs  PLC  Old  1 p - 27 


6236  (IB  .18046  (2) 
714  (8)  24696789  (10) 


-smemiKMMir.B;  -jif 

SKSfSi 


Alknm  Trust  PLC  4>A  Cun  Prt  Sft  - 80 
(Offaesj 


Amancan  dppormw  7ns(  PLC  SwV^Zaro 
Cpn  Cm  Urn  In  to  SOp  2003 -87 


P.4) 


(01FW9) 

Bto  Ovwwas  Income  & Groarii  Ld  Inc  I p - 
118  S(D2Fa6B] 


Firiure  kriagmtod  Ttopbeny  PLC  Ord  3p  • 21 
(DOFiOBt 

Hobw*  bilerre«onal  Hptdbige  PLC  »%  Cm 
Uns  LnSft  2012- 152  PKMB) 
VbfiB(ntaTietNelPlCCW25p(E*- 
Emdementt- 205  (03MB) 
VbtteitonwuM  PlC  wb  to  Sub  tor  Ord  - 
140S0(01FaB9| 
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COMPANIES  & FINANCE  

MEDIA  FLEDGLING  PAY -TELEVISION  COMPANY  LIKELY  TO  CONSIDER  LONDON  AND  NASDAQ  LISTING 


On  Digital  ready  to  float  in  18  months 


By  John  Capper,  Media  Editor 

Carltoor  Communications 
and  Granada  Group,  the  ITV 
companies,  may  seek  a flota- 
tion of  On  Digital,  their 
fledgling  pay  television  com- 
pany, in  about  18  months,  in 
order  to  crystallise  its  value 
to  their  shareholders. 

The  companies  are  likely 
to  discuss  a flotation  of  20*25 
per  cent  of  On  Digital's 
equity  later  this  year . Gran- 
ada, which  holds  50  per  cent 
of  it  is  thought  to  favour  an 
early  flotation  because  of 


uncertainty  among  investors 
and  analysts  over  its  value. 

On  Digital.  which 
launched  last  November  and 
is  estimated  to  have  60,000 
subscribers,  lias  been  valued 
at  between  £250m  and  £lbn 
by  analysts. 

Carlton  and  Granada  have 
agreed  to  invest  up  to  £37Sm 
over  five  years  to  establish 
On  Digital  as  a rival  to  Sky 
Digital. 

No  adviser  has  yet  been 
appointed  to  work  on  the  flo- 
tation, although  Morgan 
Stanley  Dean  Witter,  the  US 


investment  bank,  examined 
the  possibility  last  year 
before  shareholders  derided 
to  concentrate  on  launching 
effectively. 

■ The  company's  board  Is 
thought  likely  to  consider  a 
dual  listing  in  London  and 
on  Nasdaq,  the  US  exchange. 
Some  directors  believe  it 
could  attract  interest  from 
US  Investors  seeking  stakes 
in  new  media  and  digital 
broadcasting  enterprises.  * 
The  pay  television  com- 
pany. which  carries  about  20 
pay  channwiR  and  free  digital 


Channels  provided  by  broad- 
casters such  as  the  BBC  and 
ITV,  has  been  held  back  by 
shortages  of  the  set-top 
bases  needed  to  receive  its 
broadcasts. 

Analysts  believe  that  Brit* 
ish  Sky  Broadcasting  has 
achieved  higher  sales  than 
On  Digital  of  its  140  channel 
Sky  Digital  service..  The  com- 
pany, which  reports  half- 
year  results  next  week,  is 
expected  to  say  that  it 
gained  about  SSOjQOO  digital 
subscribers  In  the.  three 
months  to  December. 


However,  the'  contest 
between  the  services  is. 
closer  than  these  figures 
suggest  because  most  sub-, 
scnbers  to  Sky  Digital  are 
thought  to  have  converted 
from  its  analogue  service; 
Analysts . suggest  that  about 
60,000  of  the  Sky  Digital  sub? 
scribers  are  new  to  pay  tele- 
vision. 

Shares  in  Carlton  and 
Granada  have  risen  this  year 
partly  because  of  the  launch 
on  time  bf  On  Digital  and 
growth  in  ITV  advertising 
revenues. 


{TV's  efforts  to  reverse  its 
, decline  in  peak-time  ratings 
have  fed  through  into  stron- 
ger revenues  over  the  past 
six  months:  -■  - 

. . ITV  advertising  revenues 
rose  -by  AS  per  .cent  in  the 
year  to  December.  : “*■ 

Granada  estimates -that: 
January  advertising,  rave- 
' hues  across  the  network 
"were  11  per  cent  up  com- 
pared with  the  same  month 
■last  year. 

Granada  owns  four  ITV 
franchises,  including' 1/mdon 
Weekend  Television.  . 


SB  tipped  to  take  loss 
on  pharmacy  disposal 


By  David  Ruing, 
Pharmaceuticals  Correspondent 

SmithKUne  Beecham  is 
expected  to  sell  Diversified 
Pharmaceutical  Services,  its 
pharmacy  benefit  business, 
to  a US  buyer  for  3750m- 
$850 m (£460m-£520m),  far 
less  than  the  Jlbn  the 
Anglo-American  drugs  group 
had  wanted. 

Although  the  price  Is  only 
about  a third  of  the  $2.3bn 
SB  paid  for  DPS  in  1994,  and 
below  what  some  analysts 
had  been  expecting,  the  deci- 
sion is  likely  to  be  wel- 
comed. ‘1  don’t  think  it's  too 
embarrassing,''  said  Stephen 
Ewing,  pharmaceuticals  ana- 
lyst at  WestLB  Panmure,  the 
brokers. 

Ell  Lilly,  the  US  drugs 
group,  sold  PCS,  another 
pharmacy  benefit  manager, 
for  Sl.5bn  last  year,  less  than 


40  per  cent  of  what'  it  had 
paid,  and  so  setting  the  pre- 
cedent for  leaving  the  sector. 
Several  drugs  companies 
bought  pharmacy  benefit 
managers  in  the  mid-1990s  in 
an  attempt  to  influence  drug 
purchasing  decisions  by  US 
insurers,  but  the  strategy 
did  not  work. 

Analysts  said  the  cash 
from  DPS  would  allow  SB  to 
spend  more  on  research  and 
development  However,  some 
considered  that  the  com- 
pany, which  is  devoting 
much  of  Us  resources  to 
Avandia,  a promising  diabe- 
tes drug  expected  to  be 
approved  this  year,  could  be 
neglecting  other  projects. 

. This  move  makes  sense. 
They  need  the  money 
because  they  are  strapped 
for  R&D  funding."  said  one. 
The  cash  would  allow  SB  to 
step  up  its  licensing  of  other 


companies’  products  and 
technologies,  and  to  develop 
more  in-house  projects. 

Avandia  is  likely  to  be  a 
successful  product,  but  its 
prospects  could  be  damaged 
by  Ell  Lilly’s  Actos,  a similar 
drug  that  is  only  a few 
months  behind.  "They’ve 
been  putting  aD  their  eggs  in 
the  Avandia  basket,”  said 
one  analyst. 

Selling  DPS,  which  could 
be  followed  by  the  disposal 
of  Clinical  Laboratories,  a 
blood  and  urine  testing  unit, 
could  redress  the  balance. 

“They  are  shaping  them- 
selves up  for  concentration 
on  prescription  drugs,"  said 
Mr  Ewing.  That  could  make 
thffm  “leaner  and  meaner”, 
which  would  bolster  their 
stated  aim  of  staying  inde- 
pendent or  make  them  a 
more  attractive  merger  part- 
ner, he  said. 
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DavM  NOchete  Rkdy  to  enlarge  with  a top  Job 


Brendan  Con- 


By,  Katharine  Campbefl, GaniHap. 
Business  Correspondent'  - . 

Michael  Stoddkrt,  chairman 
Electra  Investment  Trust, - 
£be. venture  capltatot-wbiriE 
rival. 31  wants-  to  buyVis 
understood  to  faavoproadsed 
shareholders  an  altarofltivfc 
proposal  “as  quickly  as  prac- 

j-rmfflft”-  • . - • . ; [ ; ■ -.-i  • 

. The.  Electra  board' Is.  said 
to  be  considering-^varlom 
alternative  options”,  blit  a 
management  buy-out,  by 
Electra  Fleming,  tin  trust’s 
Investment  ’manager, 
appears  to  have  been 
rejected.-  ' • 

* “There  are  more  elegant 
solutions  that  would  achieve 
better  -value  for  sharehold- 
ers," said  a person  familiar 
with  Electra.  - --  ~ “ . 

-Executives  dose  to.Elecfra 
dariined  to  elaborate^  Ana- 
lysts speculated  that  Electra 
could  form  a-  "realisation 
company1' which  would-  dis- 
pose of  assets  and  Lretnm 
cash-  to  shareholders  over  a 
period  of  yeare.  - 
Electra  talked  to  its  main 
shareholders^:  tbds  week, 
seeking -their  support,  Next 
week  8i  is  likely  to  sound 
out  - shareholders  itself, 
starting  with  those  common 
to  both  trusts  notably'  Pru- 
dential' P oitfolio  Managers 
and  Legal  & General.  -■  ■ 

EIT,  which  may  view  its 
flfirhiwi  tnppMng  on  February 
17  as  some  form  of  deadline, 
has  rejected,  indicative  offers 


■tram  Si.  The  latter,  tabled  . 
two.  figures;  onafor  EIT  with 
’Electra  Fleming,  the  man- 
agemant  company,  and  « 'W; 
subsequent  number  for  EIT 
'akHjB  afrer.it  became  unclear 
whether  it  could  secure  Elec- 
tra  ETeaning  executives. 

; X)hB  BglM  ttolijgdit  to 
indude  Electra  Fleming  - 
was  about.  700p, valuing  the 
.frost  at  sotne  £l^bn.  Ana- 
lysts pot  current  net  asset 
value  of  the-trust  at  between 
720p  and  730p.  - - . / 

- Electra  Fleming,  "which 
has  ’been  ' updating.  EIT’s 
1SAV,  is  Hfcdytaput  a figure 
before- the  Takeover  Panel 
early,  next  week.  The -last 
published  figure- was  676p  at 
the  end  of  last  September. 

Since  then,  a handful  of 
stocks  JnJETFs  listed  portfo- 
lio have  performed  strongly. 

The  NAV  calculation  has 
-taken  longer  than  expected 
because,  of  regulatory  com- 
plications. -. 

While ' Electra  will  not 
release  It  to  3i  without  a 
signed  confidentiality  agree 
ment.  It  says  the.  number  C- 
would  serve  as  a benchmark  * - 
for  any  other  proposal. 

The  Electra  side  has  gone 
no  further  thap  talking  of 
"all  sorts,  of  expressions  of 
support""-.’--  . 

GE  Capita},  financial  ser- 
vices subsidiary  of  US  group 
General  Electric,  has'  been 
.mentioned  by  industry 
sources  as  one  possible 
suitor. 


Ladbroke  breaks  cover  Investment  trust 


Sales  growth  continues 
to  slow  at  J Sainsbury 


with  £1.1  bn  Stakis  bid 


By  Peggy  Holfinger 

J Sainsbury,  the  UK’s 
second-largest  supermarket 
group,  yesterday  admitted 
its  high  profile  campaign  to 
boost  flagging  sales  had 
failed. 

The  group,  which  last  year 
appointed  a new  manage- 
ment team,  produced  a dis- 
appointing trading  state- 
ment showing  growth 
substantially  lagging  the 
industry.  It  has  called  in 
consultants  iri  a bid  to  make 
sure  the  right  products  are 
on  the  shelf  at  the  right 
time. 

Dino  Adriano,  chief  execu- 
tive, reported  group  sales 


growth  of  3.6  per  cent,  or  1.5 
per  cent  excluding  new 
stores,  for  the  19  weeks  to 
January  30.  But  the  core 
supermarket  chain  achieved 
a like-for-like  increase  of  just 
12  per  cent.  Excluding  price 
increases,  like-for-like  super- 
market sales  fell  02  per  cent, 
in  a market  estimated  to 
have  grown  almost  2 per 
cent  by  volume. 

Analysts  were  critical  of 
the  performance,  suggesting 
Sainsbury  - once  the  market 
leader  - was  likely  to  show 
the  weakest  Christmas  sales 
record  of  the  big  four.  They 
criticised  the  management, 
which  five  months  ago 
launched  the  Value  to  Shout 


About  marketing  campaign 
aimed  at  persuading  custom- 
ers that  it  was  not  more 
expensive  than  its  rivals. 
The  campaign  had  been 
expensive  and  misdirected, 
they  suggested,  and  had  only 
resulted  in  shoppers  picking 
lower-margin  promotional 
products.  “The  core  UK  busi- 
ness, the  one  that  counts,  is 
bclearly  struggling,"  said 
one. 

Forecasts  for  this  year 
were  cut  back  from  as  £790m 
to  about  £750m  (£728m).  The 
shares  fell  to  a 12-month  low 
of  393p,  down  36p. 

Shaw's,  the  US  supermar- 
ket chain,  turned  in  like-for- 
like  sales  up  3.7  per  cent 


By  Qzabeth  Robinson 

Ladbroke,  the  hotels  and 
gaming  company,  yesterday 
confirmed  that  It  was  in 
talks  to  buy  Stakis,  the 
hotels  and  casino  group,  for 
about  ELlbn.  The  announce- 
ment followed  Stakls's  state- 
ment on  Thursday  that  it 
had  received  a bid  approach 
worth  about  14Gp  a share. 

Stakis  shares  rose  further 
yesterday,  closing  4p  higher 
at  14lp,  a rise  of  38  per.  cent 
since  the  start  of  the  week. 
Analysts  said  an  offer  of 
about  I40p  was  fair,  but 
suggested  that  the  price 
might  attract  others  to  enter 
the  bidding. 

Ladbroke  shares  closed 
down  TOp  at  23lp. 

Talks  are  understood  to  be 
at  an  advanced  stage  and 


could  be  concluded  by  the 
middle  of  next  week. 

David  Michels,  Stakis  chief 
executive,  is  likely  to  emerge 
with  a top  job  at  the  com- 
bined group.  He  ran  Hilton 
UK  until  he  left  in  1991  to 
turn  Stakis  round  from  near 
bankruptcy.  However,  indus- 
try observers  said  they 
would  expect  him  to  attain 
the  best  pries  for  sharehold- 
ers, which  could  drive  Lad- 
broke's  offer  higher. 

Another  issue  is  branding. 
Stakis  is  a well  recognised 
name  in- its  home  base  of 
Scotland,  where  it  has  15 
hotels,  but  -is  less  weil 
known  in  England.  IF  it  . Is 
absorbed  Into  Ladbroke, 
Stakis  hotels  are  expected  to 
be  rebranded  as  HU  ton. 

Ladbroke  owns  the  Hilton 
brand  outside  the  US  and 


operates  24  midmarket  Hil- 
ton National  hotels  in  the 
UK  as  well  as  ID  flvertar 
holds  and  four  associated 
hotels,  ft  also  bas  five  Lon- 
don rflsinnK 

Stakis  operates  54  hotels 
in  the  UK'  as.  well  as  22 
regional  casinoa:  It  also  has 
67  Living  Well  fitness  cen- 
tres, some  of  which  operate 
in  Hilton  hotels. 

Analysts  suggested  other 
groups  might  enter  the  bid- 
ding. Accor  of  France 
already  has  36  mainly  mid- 
market  hotels  in  the  UK  and' 
Is  expanding  rapidly.  The 
company  refused  to  com-, 
ment  yesterday.  Whitbread, 
tiie  UK  brewer,  said  that  its 
Marriott  hotel  brand  it. was 
still  In  “a  strong  competitive 
position”  should  Ladbroke’s 
bid  succeed. 


sector  suffers 
fall  in  funds 


Newsquest  in  talks 
on  P&S  titles 


Weir  rebuffs  Flowserve  approach 


By  Cha/les  Prrtzlft 

Newsquest,  the  regional 
newspaper  publisher,  yester- 
day said  it  was  in  prelimi- 
nary talks  with  Portsmouth 
& Sunderland  Newspapers, 
about  buying  its  rival’s 
newspaper  assets.  It  said  any 
acquisition  would  be  on  a 
"friendly  and  agreed  basis". 

Newsquest.  which  is 
thought  to  have  approached 
P&S  about  two  weeks  ago, 
faces  tough  competition. 

Johnston  Press,  a rival 
regional  newspaper  group 
with  a 14.9  per  cent  stake  in 
P&S,  has  already  declared  its 
interest  in  bidding  for  the 
whole  group.  P&S  bas  also 
received  an  approach  from 
Charles  Villiers.  formerly 
head  of  Score,  the  newspaper 
division  of  Scottish  Radio. 

Shares  in  P&S,  whose 
titles  include  the  Ports- 
mouth News  and  Sunderland 
Echo,  rose  25p  to  £17.25p. 
valuing  the  group  at  £207m. 

Newsquest  is  not  thought 
to  be  Interested  in  buying 


p&S’s  chain  of  more  than  200 
local  convenience  stores, 
which  analysts  have  esti- 
mated could  he  worth  about 
£50m.  It  is  unclear  whether 
Newsquest  would  bid  for  the 
whole  group  and  sell  on  the 
shops,  or  would  bid  only  for 
the  newspaper  assets. 

A deal  between  Newsquest 
and  P&S  would  require 
clearance  under  media  own- 
ership rules.  Newsquest  said 
it  bad  submitted  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  for  a ref- 
erence to  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission. 

The  DTI  said  yesterday  it 
had  referred  Johnston's 
takeover  plans  to  the  Monop- 
olies Commission.  Newsqu- 
est made  its  submission  “in 
order  that  its  Interest  is  con- 
sidered alongside  that  of 
other  bidders". 

Yesterday’s  announcement 
comes  a week  after  the  fail- 
ure of  a tender  offer  .from 
Johnston  for  another  10  per 
cent  of  the  shares  at  £16 
each. 


By  NfichaeJPeel 

Weir  Group,  the  Glasgow- 
based  engineer,  yesterday 
rebuffed  a £600m  ($9 80m) 
takeover  approach  from 
Flowserve  of  the  US. 

Flowserve,  which  makes 
pumps,  valves  and  seals, 
said  it  was  disappointed  with 
the  decision  and  would  be 
reviewing  its  position.  Ana- 
lysts said  Weir  shares,  which 
closed  down  26p  at  28lp, 
remained  attractive  to  a 
potential  bidder. 

Weir,  which  makes  pumps, 
valves  and  metal  handling 
systems,  said  this  week  that 


RESULTS 


It  received  an  unsolicited 
approach  from  an  unnamed 
company.  Tbe  Scottish 
group  yesterday  revealed  the 
potential  bidder  as  Flows- 
erve and  said  that  the  indic- 
ative offer  of  300p  a share 
failed  “by  a wide  margin"  to 
reflect  the  value  of  the 
group. 

Sir  Ron  Garrick,  chief 
executive  and  chairman  of 
Weir,  said  the  group  wished 
to  remain  independent  “We 
have  got  the  capability  to 
develop  existing  resources,” 
he  said.  “We  are  not  trying 
to  put  tbe  group  on  the 
block." 


gram  &b) 


He  said  Flowserve,  which 
has  a market  capitalisation 
of  about  $650m,  was  far-from 
the  ideal  partner  for  a diver- 
sified group  like  Weir.  The 
US  company  relied  -heavily 
on  the  petroleum  and  chemi- 
cal industries,  which  had 
been  hit  by  low  commodity 
prices. 

Analysts  think  Weir  has 
become  vulnerable  to  a bid 
partly,  because  it  has  failed 
to  make  a big  acquisition  in 
the  past  four  years.  The 
group  Is  believed  to  have  the 
capacity  to  spend  about 
£200m  on  takeovers.  • 

Sir  Ron  said  Weir  had 
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avoided  takeovers  in  recent 
times  because  it  saw  poten- 
tial targets  as  overpriced.  It 
was  now  looking  for  acquisi- 
tion opportunities. 

It  is  thought  Texas-based 
Flowserve,  which  had  net 
debt  of  about  giSOm  at  Sep- 
tember 30  last  year,  believes 
it  has  the  financial  capacity 
to  make  an  offer  pitched 
higher  than  SOOp. 

The  indicative  offer  is 
understood  to  have  implied 
interest  cover  of  at  least 
three  times. 

Analysts  estimate  fair 
value  for  Weir  at  between 
350p  and  400p  a share. 
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ByJeai  Eagtesham 

The  - asset  base  of  the 
embattled  investment  trust 
sector  shrank  by  £12bn 
(*1.96bn)  to  £61bn  last  year, 
according  -to  figures  com- 
piled by:  broker  BT  Alex 
Brown.  The  fall  wasthe  big- 
gest net  loss  of- hinds'  for 
more  than  a decade.. 

BT'Atex  Brown  forecast 
that  “at  least  as  much  apirr. 
if  not  more”  would - vanish 
this  year,  as  disaffected 
shareholders  demanded  cash 
back  from  underperforming 
trusts.  But  the  broker  said 
the-  exodus  of  money  was 
.“not  a disaster  the  sector 
will  survive”.  . 

The  BT  Alex  Brown  fig- 
ures follow  estimates  last 
week  from  broker  HSBC 
Securities  that  there  could 
be  “up  to  £L3bn  of  pent  up 
selling  pressure,"  primarily 
from  Institutional  investors, 
such  as  pension  funds. 

The  sector’s  problems 
have  their  roots  in  Its  boom 
years  of  tbe  mid-1990s  , when 
over  £6bn  was,  raised,  accord- 
ing to  analysts.  The  result- 
ing over-supply  of  shares  left 
trusts  trading  on  wide  dis- 
counts to  the  value  of  their 
underlying  net  assets.  This 
is  turn  hit  share  price  perfor- 
mance - over  the  part  five 
years,  the  .sector  has  under- 
performed  the  FTSE  All- 
Share  index  by  25  per  cent 


Pressure  from  disaffected 
shareholders  acting  in  con- 
cert with  predators  such  as 
arbitrageurs  has  forced  a 
number  of  weak  trusts  to  the 
walL  More  than  £2bn  of 
money  that  left  the  sector 
last  year  came  from  Invest-  / 
ment  trusts  that  converted.^ 
wholly  or  partly;  .to  unit 
trust  status.---  - 
' The  outflow  of  money, 
widely  forecast  to  continue 
this  year,  win  be  accelerated 
by  the . abolition  of  advance 
corporation  tax  in  April, 
allowing,  trusts  to  buy  back 
shares  without  incunlng  a 
big  tax  liability. 

A third . of  trusts  have 
already  sought  shareholders' 
permission  to  do  this, 
according  to  HSBC  Securi- 
ties, As  a result,  “1999  will 
be  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous years  in  the  investment 
trust  industry's  130  year 
industry".  It  said. 

BT  Alex  Brown  was  dubi- 
ous that  this  mass  repur- 
chase of  shares  would  be  the 
sector’s  saviour.  The  key  fac- 
tor was  turning  round 
investment  performance,  it 
said. 

The  decline  in  the  fortunes 
of  investment  trusts  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  contin- 
ued success  of  their  closest 
competitor.  Unit  trusts 
raised  a net  £i2.3bn  -last 
year,  taking  their  tptal 
assets  to  £183bn. 


Burmah  Castrol  in  US 
lubricant  purchases 
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Burmah  Castrol  yesterday 
expanded  its  industrial  busi- 
ness, which  manages  the 
lubricant  needs  of  industrial 
customers,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  two  US  companies  for 
£15mt  writes  Thoroid  Barker. 

Castrol  Industrial,  a JuDy- 
owned  subsidiary,  bought' 
lubecon  Systems,  making  it 
the  leading  supplier  _ of  per- 
formance lubricants' and  as- 


sociated services  in  the  US. 
Lubecon,  of  Michigan,  bag  a 
turnover  of  about  £10m. 

It  also  bought  Applied 
Chemicals  International's 
performance  lubricants  busi- 
ness, which  markets  and  dis- 
tributes products  for  -Trlbol 
Lubricants,  a Castrol  Indus- 
trial subsidiary.  The  busi- 
ness has  turnover  of  about 
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if  you  prefer  an  investment  bank  that  puts  its  most 
experienced  minds  to  work  on  your  behalf, ‘talk  to 
the  people  who  help  fast  growing  companies  to  grow 
• even  faster.  Can  Alex  Winter  on  444  171488  1212. 
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NBC  and  CBS  eye  internet  listings 
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By  Richard  Waters  In  New  Yoric 

NBC  and  CBS,  the  US 
television  networks,  are  each 
considering  a separate  stock 
market  listing  for  all  their 
internet  interests,  to  provide 
them  with  currency  for  fur- 
ther investments  in  the  on- 
line world. 

Separately,  it  emerged  that 
NBC  is  in  discussions  over 
taking  a stake  in  Lycos,  the 
Internet  portal  company,  in 
a deal  that  would  cost  tt 
more  than  Jibn. 

According  to  one  person 
with  knowledge  of  the  com- 


panies, however,  this  is  only 
one  of.  a number  of  discus- 
sions under  way  and  may 
not  lead  to  a deal. 

Lycos  indicated  last  month 
it  was  interested  in  selling' 
up  to  a 20  per  cent  stake  to  a 
media  or  telecommunica- 
tions company  - an  invest- 
ment that  would  currently 
cost  about  $Llhn 

A Lycos  investment  would 
add  to  what  already 
amounts  to  the  broadest 
array  of  internet  Interests 
yet  assembled  by  a tradi- 
tional US  media  company. 
NBC  already  owns  a rang*  of 


internet  sites,  including 
stakes  in  CNET,  an.  internet 
publishing  company,  and 
Snap,  another  portaL 

NBC’s  mom  echo  efforts 
under' way  at  other  US 
media,  and  entertainment 
companies,  which  are  scram- 
bling to  establish  a position 
in  the  fast-consolidating 
Internet  media  world. 

Mel  Karmazin,  chairman 
of  the  rival  TV  network  CBS, 
told  analysts  on  Thursday 
.his  company  was  also  am-  - 
Sidering  putting  its  internet 
holdings  into  a separate 
company,  then  using  that 


unit  to  make  Internet  acqui- 
sitions, 

Ziff-Davis,  the  US  technol- 
ogy publishing  group  that  is 
72  per  cent  owned  by  Soft- 
bank  of  Japan,  is  also  pre- 
paring the  spin-off  of  its 
internet  interests,  with  a 
stock  market  listing  planned 
for  late  next  month. 

"One  of  the  benefits  of 
having  its  own  stock  will  be 
that  [the  new  company]  can 
make'  acquisitions,"  Tim 
O’Brien,  chief  financial  offi- 
cer of  Ziff-Davis,  said  yester- 
day: ' 

The  soaring  value  of  Inter- 


net companies  over  the  past 
two  months  has  made  it  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  tra- 
ditional media  companies  to 
make  acquisitions. 

By  contrast.  At  Home,  a 
provider  of  highspeed  inter- 
net access,  is  using  $6.7bn  of 
its  pumped-up  stock  to  buy 
Excite,  one  of  the  biggest 
internet  portals. 

Creating  their  own  majori- 
ty-owned internet  subsid- 
iaries could  give  companies 
like  NBC  and  CBS  access  to 
the  same  elevated  stock  mar- 
ket ratings,  enabling  them  to 

mqtri*  qtmflgr  acquisitions. 
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Seagram  may 
merge  PFE 


By  Alice  Rawsthwn 
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Seagram,  the  Canadian 
entertainment  group.  Is 
reconsidering  proposals  to 
merge  parts  of  PolyGram 
Filmed  Entertainment  Into 
Universal  Pictures  after  the 
collapse  of  talks  to  sell  it  to' 
Prince  Muhammud  Bin  Ban- 
dur  Abdul  Aziz. 

The  prince,  a member  of 
the  Saudi  royal  family,  paid 
S50m  into  an  escrow  account 
last  month  as  a deposit  on  a 
$500m  deal  to  buy  PFE, 
which  has  backed  such  hits 
as  Four  Weddings  And  A 
Funeral  and  Elizabeth. 

Seagram,  which  bought 
PFE  last  year  in  its  $llbn 
bid  for  the  PolyGram  group, 
had  hoped  to  close  the  deal 
by  early  next  week,  but 
Prince  Muhammud  proved 
unable  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary capital. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the 
prince's  lawyers  asked  Sea- 
gram Tor  more  time  to  com- 
plete the  financing.  Seagram 
refused,  having  been  scepti- 
cal about  his  ability  to  fund 
the  acquisition  since  he  first 
expressed  interest  in  PFE 
last  summer. 

Unless  Prince  Muhammud 


been  trying  unsuccessfully 
for  months  to  finance  a bid  - 
Seagram  will  have  to -decide 
whether  to  dose  down  PFE’s 
remaining  assets,  or  to  fold 
them  into  Its  Universal  sub- 
sidiary. 

Universal  management  Is 

pressing  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr, 
Seagram  president,  to  allow 
it  to  keep  PFE’s  non-US  film 
distribution  network  and 
some  production  interests. 
They  presented  proposals  for 
a merger,  together  with 
Stewart  Till,  head  of  PFE 
International,  to  Mr  Bronf- 
man In  Los  Angeles  last 
week. 

Separately,  Universal  has 
held  long-ruiming  talks  with 
Eric  Fellner  and  Tim  Bevan, 
co-chairmen  of  Working 
Title,  the  successful  PFE- 
owned  production  company 
behind  Fargo,  Bean . and 
Four  Weddings.  Their,  con- 
tracts expire  shortly,  and 
both  men  have  been  hotly 
pursued  by  rival  studios. 

After  abandoning  talks 
with  Prince  Muhammud, 
Seagram  dusted  off  the 
merger  plan:  If  the  merger 
goes  ahead,  the  Canadian 
group  will  probably  have  to 
close  PFE’s  US  distribution 


Saab  AutomobSs,  ths  SwxUi  ear  company  managed  and  SO  par  cant  owned  by  General  Motors  of 
the  US,  has  reported  Its  test  six-month  profit  for  five  yean,  writes  Tm  Burt  In  Stockholm.  The  company, 
which  has  suffixed  accormiatod  losses  of  more  than  SKr12bn  (S1.52bn)  since  GM  took  its  stake  In 
1989,  reported  a profit  of  SKr391m  hi  the  second  half  of  last  year.  Second-half  profits  helped  Saab  to 
sharply  reduce  its  fug-year  losses.  Pre-tax  losses  fag  from  SKrUBIbn  to  SKrflZDm  for  1998  on  sales  uqp 
from  SKr22.4bo  to  SKr20u4bn.  Pictured  Is  the  planned  Saab  9-5,  with  designer  Simon  Pacfian 


Metsa-Serla  profit  surges 


By  Tim  Burt  ki  Stockholm 


Metsa-Serla,  the  Finnish 
pulp  and  paper  group,  saw 
pre-tax  profits  Jump  by  80 
per  cent  last  year  amid  buoy- 
ant demand  and  rising  prices 
for  its  fine  paper  products. 

The  company,  one  of 
Europe's  leading  producers 
of  magazine  grade  paper, 
packaging  and  tissues. 


FM19.2hn  to  FMiflhn. 

Officials  said  the  improve- 
ment had  been  fuelled 
mainly  by  the  paper  divi- 
sion, where  operating  profits 
rose  fourfold  from  FM292m 
to  FMLOflUL 

Group  operating  profits  - 
up  from  FM2.02bn  to 
FMJLSbn  - were  also  helped 
by  maiden  full-year  output 
from  a new  FM2.5bn  fine 
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secures  the  necessary  capi-  interests  and  some  of  its  pro- 
taL  or  an  llth-hour  bidder  duction  companies  there.  It 
emerges  - Canal  Plus,  the  has  already  sold  PFE’s  film 
French  media  group  t has  libraries  for  a total  of  8400m. 

reported  profits -up  from 
FMl.Olbn  to  FM1.62bn 
(€908X0,  $345m)  in  1998.  on 
turnover  ahead  from 

paper  machine  and  improved 
gains  at  its  Biberist  subsid- 
iary In  Switzerland. 

That  offset  the  adverse 
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impact  of  lower  pulp  prices 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  when 
underlying  profits  fell 
sharply  to  FM277  from 
FM545m  in  the  previous 
three  months. 

In  the  firm!  quarter  of  1998, 
Metsd-Serla's  results  were 
also  hampered  by  volatile 
demand  in  south-east  Asia 
and  Russia. 

Earnings  per  share  rose 
from  FM-L30  to  FM7.57.  Met- 
sfi-Serla’s  B shares  rose  yes- 
terday 60.21  to  €8.45  in  Hel- 
sinki. 


Liberty 
Life  set 
for  talks 
on  merger 

By  Victor  Mallet  In  Cape  Town 


Donald  Gordon,  founder  and 
chairman  of  South  Africa’s 
Liberty  Ufe,  will  retire  this 
year  after  more  than  four 
decades  at  the  helm.  This 
opens  the  way  for  another 
attempt  at  a merger  between 
the  life  assurance  group  and 
Standard  Bank  Investment 
Corp  (Stanbic),  one  of  the 
country's  big  four  banks. 

The  proposed  formation  of 
a bancassurance  group  fell 
through  last  year  because 
Mr  Gordon  thought  Liberty 
Life  was  being  undervalued 
in  the  planned  deaL 

Liberty  Life  executives  say 
they  believe  the  merger  still 
•maims  sense  and  expect  new 
discussions  to  begin  shortly. 

Mr  Gordon,  68,  is  to  con- 
tinue as  chairman  of  Liberty 
International  Holdings  and 
of  Capital  Shopping  Centres, 
both  listed  in  London. 

At  Liberty  Life  group,  be 
win  be  granted  the  unusual 
title  “honorary  president  for 
life",  but  the  role  is  expected 
to  be  purely  ceremonial. 

Roy  Andersen,  chief  execu- 
tive, described  Mr  Gordon  as 
“a  legend  in  South  African 
business”.  Speaking  from 
London,  Mr  Gordon  said: 
Tve  had  42  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  company.  1 think 
that's  enough.” 

Shares  in  both  Liberty  Life 
and  Stanbic  rose  sharply 
yesterday  on  speculation 
that  a merger  would  now  go 
ahead. 

liberty  Life  Association  of 
Africa  rose  17  per  cent,  or 
R14.70,  to  close  at  R100.  Stan- 
bic shares  were  up  7 per 
cent,  or  Rl.35.  to  R19.75. 

In  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  Mr  Gordon's  retire- 
ment, Liberty  Life  said 
“negotiations  are  taking 
place”  regarding  the  future 
of  Johannesburg-listed  Lib- 
erty Investors  (Ldbvest). 

Ubvest  owns  half  of  Lib- 
life  Controlling,  ultimate 
holding  company  of  the 
group.  The  other  half  of  lib- 
life  Controlling  is  owned  by 
Stanbic. 
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Newbridge  shares  fall 
on  earnings  warning 

Shares  In  Newbridge  Networks,  the  Canadian  networking 
equipment  manufacturer,  were  down  13.  per  cent  In  early 
trading  yesterday  after  the  company  said  third-quarter 
earnings  would  not  meet  expectations.  Newbridge  said 
late  on  Thursday  that  earnings  for  the  quarter  ended  Janu- 
ary 31  would  be  about  17-18  US  cents  a share,  excluding 
exceptional  items.  That  is  about  5 amts  lower  than  ana- 
lysts' expectations. 

The  company  blamed  soft  sales  of  its  mature  products 
in  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Orders  for  Newbridge's  new- 
genaration  asynchronous  transfer  mode  switching  technol- 
ogy were  up  45  per  cent  from  the  previous  quarter,  but  the 
company  was  unable  to  capitalise  fully  on  the  high 
demand  due  to  a parts  shortfall  Newbridge  said  it  expec- 
ted to  report  quarterly  revenues  of  C$450m  (US$301  m), 
lower  than  analysts'  forecasts  of  C$4 70m. 

The  warning  prompted  a sharp  reaction  among  analysts 
and  investors,  who  have  been  disappointed  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  past  A new  management  team  appointed  last 
year  implemented  a restructuring  plan  and  had  given  the 
Impression  that  the  company's  difficulties  were  being  over- 
come. 

But  analysts  were  concerned  that  the  company  has  not 
moved  more  quickly  to  launch  its  new-generation  technol- 
ogy, In  order  to  offset  a decline  In  sales  of  its  older  prod- 
ucts. By  midday  in  Toronto  Newbridge  shares  were  down  * 
C$6.20  at  C$42.50.  Scott  Morrison,  Toronto 

CHILE 

Endesa  to  go  ahead  with  bid 

Endesa,  the  Spanish  utilities  group,  will  push  ahead  with 
its  $1.45bn  Wd  to  gain  control  of  Enersis,  in  spite  of  the 
Chilean  electricity  distributor's  decision  late  on  Thursday  to 
seD  its  25  per  cent  holding  in  the  country's  largest  power 
generator.  About  54  per  cent  of  shareholders  voted  with 
the  board's  recommendation  to  sell  Enersls'  stake  in  End- 
esa Chile  - which  has  no  legal  relationship  with  the  Span- 
ish company  - after  a campaign  by  Endesa  Spain,  which  * 
holds  32  per  cent  of  Enersis,  to  stop  the  sale. 

Alfredo  LJorente,  chief  executive  of  Endesa  Spain's  inter- 
national operations,  said  that  if  the  company  won  its  battle 
to  take  control  of  Enersls  it  would  seek  to  revoke  Thurs- 
day’s decision. 

Enersls  shareholders  will  meet  again  on  February  24  to 
vote  on  reforms  to  the  company’s  statutes,  which  at  the 
moment  restrict  any  one  investor  from  holding  more  than 
32  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Endesa  Spain  wants  the  ceiling 
to  be  lifted  to  65  per  cent  to  allow  it  to  take  control 
through  Its  320-peso- a-sh are  public  offer  to  Enersis  share- 
holders. 

Chile's  powerful  pension  fund  administrators,  or  AFPs, 
which  together  account  for  about  30  per  cent  of  Enersis's 
capital,  voted  largely  in  favour  of  the  Endesa  Chile  sale, 
and  are  expected  to  be  the  key  to  the  vote  on  February 
24.  Male  Mulligan,  Santiago 

Comments  and  press  releases  about  International  compa- 
nies coverage  can  be  sent  by  e-mail  to  lntemational.com- 
panies@ft.com . 
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THE  ALL  ENGLAND  LAWN  TENNIS 
GROUND  pic  (“Company”) 

£2^00  iMmrfnaldeb«MWtalWiS/ZOOO  Scries 
- f ‘‘CentreCoort Debentures”) 

Set  ou  bdow  are  dw  prices  rad  daici  of  the  duet  moot  reocm  trantactims 
in  AeCeun  Gran  Dehepnae*, as  notified  to  the  Company, 

The  amount  of  £19,525  has  been  paid  up  an  fie  Centre  Own  Debentures. 

£1 8J00  C»ffllWJ:£16jOOO(34fllS8):  £17.700  f 17/1L/98) 

£500  naaiiial  debentures  1997/2001  Series 
CNo.  I Cant  DtbeMarcd’’) 

Set  om  below  a*  die  price*  and  dns  of  the  time  most  pecan  nutaettau 
•.  in  die  No.  1 Chon  Debanmw,  as  notified  to  ihe  Company. 

The  moant  of  £9,900hK  been  pridl  op  on  the  Vo.  1 Court  Debentures. 

f3JSroqft01/99):l34»^ 
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Recommended  Cash  Offer  For 
All  Ordinary  Shares  and  American  Depositary  Shares 
Evidenced  by  American  Depositary  Receipts 
of 

LucasVarity  pic 

* i 

JJP.  Morgan 

on  behalf  of 

TRW  Automotive  UK 

a wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 

TRW  Inc. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  Yak  (“JJ*.  Morgan”)  announces  on  behalf  oT  TRW  Anumodve  UK  (the  “Offeror'”)  a 
recommended  cash  offer  (the  “Offer")  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  maned  and  to  be  issued  ordinary  share  capital  of  LucasVarity  pic 
(‘‘LucasVarity”). 

The  full  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Offer  and  the  Loan  Note  Atosnarive  (indutSng  details  of  how  the  Offer  may  bci,  accepted)  are  set  out 
in  the  Offer  to  Purchase  dated  and  posted  6 February.  1999  (the  “Offer  to  Purchase”)  and  in  tbe  Acceptance  Forms.  Terms  defined  in  the 
Offer  to  Purchase  have  the  mme  mMirniy  m this  advertisement. 

A LucasVarity  Securityholder  who  validly  accepts  the  Offer  will  receive: 

for  each  LruasVnrity  Share  — 388  pence  in  cash 
for  each  LacxsVarkj  ADS  — £2&80  hi  cash 
The  Offer  values  the  entire  issued  share  capital  of  LucasVarity  at  £A0  binkm_ 

Instead  of  choosing  to  recervo  the  cash  consideration  under  the  Offer,  LucasVarity  Shareholders  (other  than  US  Persons  and  certain  other 
overseas  persons)  who  validly  accept  the  Offer  will  be  entitled  to  exchange  all  or  part  of  their  holdings  of  LucasVarity  Shares  for  Lou 
Notes.  The  Loon  Notes  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  £1  nominal  or  Lou  Notes  lor  every  £1  of  cash  otherwise  available  under  the  Offer. 
Copies  of  the  Offer  to  Purchase  and  Acceptance  Forms  are  available  for  codection  as  provided  in  the  Offer  to  Purchase,  including  from 
Compmerihare  Services  PLC,  7th  Floor,  Jupiter  House,  Triton  Court,  14  Finsbury  Square,  London  EC2A  IBR;  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  Securities  Transfer  & Reporting  Services,  100  William  Street  Galleria.  New  Yak,  New  York  10038;  and 
Gcargeson  £ Company  Inc,  Wall  Street  Plaza,  New  York.  New  York  10005. 

The  Offer  is  being  made  to  a0  LneasVarity  Securityholders,  including  those  to  whom  the  Offer  to  Purchase  may  not  be  despatched,  who 
bold  LneasVarity  Securities  or  who  are  entitled  to  have  LucasVarity  Securities  UDCondrtionally  allotted  or  issued  to  them.  The  Offer  wil] 
be  open  for  acceptance  until  3.00  pjn.  (London  time}  or  10.00  ami.  (New  York  City  time)  on  9 March,  1999  (or  inch  later  time(s) 
and/or  datc(s)  as  the  Offeror,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  City  Code,  may  decide). 

The  Directors  of  LucasVarity  (other  than  Dr.  RJM.  Gates  who,  due  to  Ins  role  as  a Director  of  both  LucasVarity  and  TRW  Inc. 
("TRW"),  has  not  participated  in  any  dhamions  or  decisions  of  die  Directors  of  LucasVarity  a TRW  in  relation  to  the  Offer),  who  have 
been  » advised  by  Lazard  Brothers  St  Co,  Limited,  have  stated  that  they  consider  the  terms  of  the  Offer  to  be  lair  and  reasonable  and 
those  Directors  unanimously  recommend  LucasVarity  Securityholders  to  accept  the  Offer.  In  providing  advice  to  those  Directors  of 
LucasVarity;  Lazard  Brothers  ft  Co,  Limited  has  talon  into  account  the  commercial  assessments  of  such  Directors. 

Directors  of  LneasVarity  have  irrevocably  undertaken  to  accept  the  Offer  in  respect  of  their  holdings  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
L8S2.100  LucasVarity  Shares  representing  0.13  per  cccl  of  LueasYarity’s  breed  share  capital  as  of  28  January,  1999. 

The  Offer  is  not  being  matte,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  or  into  or  by  nse  of  the  maib  of,  or  by  airy  means  or  instrumentality  of  interstate  or 
(bnapi  commerce  (inchnfing  facsimile  mmsmiarinn-  e-mail^  telex  and  telephone)  or  of  any  facBily  of  a nariniHi!  geenritie*  mh«ngr  nf 

Canada,  Australia  or  Japan  and  the  Offer  is  not  capable  of  acceptance  from  within  Canada,  Australia  or  Japan.  Neither  the  Offer  to 
Pnichase  nor  the  Acceptance  Forms  (or  a ay  related  offering  documentation)  are  being  mailed  or  otherwise  distributed  a sent  in  or  into 
f*iimt«[  Australia  or  Japan. 

Thu  advertisement  b not  being  pebfebed  or  otherwise  dBUibutcd  or  sent  to,  into  or  from  Canada,  Australia  or  Japan.  Persons  reading  this 
advertisement  (iodnding  nominees,  trustees  and  enttorftara)  must  not  distribute  or  send  this  advcrtbcmciif.  the  Offer  to  Purchase  or  any 
Acceptance  Fans  (or  any  related  offering  documentation)  in,  into  or  from  Canada,  Australia  or  Japan  nor  use  Canadian,  Australian  or 
Japanese  mmb  for  any  purpose,  directly  or  tafireedy,  in  connection  with  the  Offer  and  doing  to  may  invalidate  any  purported  acceptance 
of  the  Offer.  The  Loan  Notes  to  be  Ityued  pursuant  to  the  Offer  hare  not  been,  and  wiQ  not  be,  registered  under  the  US  Securities  Act  or 
under  arty  relevant  securities  laws  of  any  state  or  other  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Accoidingly,  die  Loan  Notes  may  Dot  be  offered, 
sold  or  delivered,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  or  into  the  US  or  to,  or  for  the  account  or  benefit  oC  any  US  Pctobl  The  Loan  Notes  may  not 
be  offered,  sold  or  delivered,  cfirectiy  or  hxfirecUy,  in  or  hno  Canada,  Australia  or  Japan,  or  any  other  jurisdiction  if  to  do  so  would 
constitute  a violation  of  the  relevant  laws  in  such  jurisdiction.  The  obligations  of  the  Offerer  as  issuer  of  the  Loan  Notes  are  guaranteed  by 
TRW  hot  are  not  further  guaranteed  or  secured.  . 

- J J*.  Morgan,  which  is  regulated  in  the.  UK  by  The  Securities  and  Futnreg  Authority  limited,  is  acting  for  TRW  and  the  Offeror  and  for 
no  one  ebe  in  cosmcction  with  the  Offer  and  will  dm  be  responsible  to  anyone  other  dun  TRW  ami  the  Offerer  for  providing  the 
protections  afforded  to  its  customers  or  for  giving  advice  is  relation  to  the  Offer. 

Lazard  Brothers  ft  Co,  Limited,  which  h regulated  in  the  UK  by  The  Securities  and  Futures  Authority  Limited,  is  acting  for 
LucasVarity  and  for  no  one  ebe  in.  connection  with  the  Offer  and  wiQ  not  be  responsible  to  anyone  other  than  LucasVarity  for  providing 
the  protections  afforded  to  its  ensttmas  or  for  giving  advice  is  relation  to  the  Offer. 

The  PirectoBcf  the  Offeror  listed,  in  the  Offer  to  Pnidtaso  accept  responsibility  for  the  information  contained  in  this  advertisement  save 
for  that  relating  K)  LncasVirity  and,  to  the  bea  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  (baring  taken  all  reasonahlo  care  to  ensure  that  such  a the 
case),  the  information  contained  in  this  advertisement  for  which  rimy  accept  responsibility  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  does  not 
omh  anything  likely  to  affect  the  import  of  such  information. 

The  Directors  of  LucasVarity  (other  than  Dr.  RJML  Gates  for  the  reason  stated  above),  whose  names  ate  listed  in  the  Offer  to  Purchase, 
accept  responsibility  for  the  information  contained  in  this  advertisement- relating  to  LneasVarity.  Dr.  RM.  Gates  accepts  responsibility  for 
the  factnai  inlomration  relating  to  LncsaVarily  contained  in  tins  advertisement,  but  not  for  any  recommcndatkin  made  in  oanocction  with 
the  Offer.  To  the  beat  of  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  such  Directors  of  LneasVarity  (having  taken  all  reasonable  care  to  ensure  that  inch 
k the  case),  such  information  (on  the  bans  described  herein)  is  m acxoniancc  with  the  fees  and  does  not  omit  anything  IDcdy  to  affect 
the  import  of  such  information. 

6 February,  1999 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  Yoric  (London  Branch)  has  approved  this  advertisement  for  issue  in  the  UK  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  section  57  of  the  Humeral  Services  Act  1986.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  (London  Branch)  is  regulated 
by  The  Securities  and  Futures  Authority  Limited. 
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CONVERGENCE  ASSET  MANAGEMENT  INVESTORS  WANT  MONEY  BACK 

US  hedge  fund  under 
pressure  over  losses 


By  WMam  Lewis  h New  Yortc 

Convergence  Asset 
Management,  the  hedge  fund 
run  by  former  Salomon 
Brothers'  star  trader  Andrew 
Fisher,  is  under  pressure  from 
investors  seeking  to  get  their 
money  back  after  suffering'  big 
losses  in  recent  months. 

One  investor  is  seeking  to 
place  one  of  Convergence’s 
so-called  feeder  funds  Into  liq- 
uidation, a move  that  has  led 
Mr  Fisher  to  offer  to  make  it 
easier  for  investors  to  get  their 
money  out 

Convergence  is  a bond  arbi- 
,trage  fund,  with  a similar 
investment  style  to  that  of 
Long-Term  Capital  Manage- 
ment, the  much  larger  hedge 
fund  saved  from  liquidation  by 
a 93-Gfan  bail-out  by  financial 
institutions  last  year. 

However,  poor  investment 
performance  has  seen  Conver- 
gence's net  asset  value  shrink 
from  $440m  when  it  was 
launched  earlier  this  year  to 
approximately  glfiOm  - a loss 


of  66  per  cent.  The  fund's 
leverage  is  said  to  be  about  10 
tunes  its  capital. 

Mr  Fisher  established  the 
fund  after  leaving  Salomon 
Brothers,  the  Investment  bank 
now  owned  by  CitiGroup.  in 
February  1997.  It  is  said  he  was 
paid  a bonus  of  more  than 

$2Sm  in  1996  on  the  back  of  his 
success  in  trading  mortgage- 
hacked  bonds. 

**I  wanted  to  go  out  on  the 
top  of  my  game,  with  high- 
fives  and  handshakes.'*  Mr 
Fisher  said  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement.  Yesterday  he 
declined  to  comment 

Convergence  said:  “It  is  true 
that  a small  number  of  inves- 
tors wish  to  exit  the  fund  early 
and  we  are  preparing  a plan 
that  will  allow  those  that  wish 
to  exit  an  orderly  method, 
while  preserving  the  character 
of  our  strategy  for  those  who 
remain." 

People  close  to  the  fund 
hope  that  changing  the  rales 
to  enable  investors  to  take  out 
26  per  cent  of  their  investment 


each  quarter  from  June  win 
see  the  liquidation  proposal 
fail  or  be  removed. 

Current  rules  require  inves- 
tors to  wait  about  18  months 
before  they  can  take  out  any  of 
their  investment  in  the  fond. 

One  person  dose  to  the  fluid 
said  Mir  Fisher  was  hopeful  of 
attracting  additional  capital 
through  investment  from  an 
unnamed  “strategic  investor”. 

The  Convergence  master 
fluid,  known  as  the  Conver- 
gence Portfolio  Company,  con- 
sists of  about  six  so-called 
feeder  fluids. 

In  response  to  one  investor's 
attempt  to  put  one  of  the 
feeder  funds,  known  as  the 
Global  Convergence  Fund,  into 
liquidation  at  a tn noting  in  the 
Cayman  islands  on  March  3, 
Mr  Fisher  wrote  to  investors 
urging  them  to  vote  against 
the  proposal- 

People  dose  to  Convergence 
argue  that  even  if  the  liquida- 
tion proposal  succeeds  it 
would  not  endanger  the 
Convergence  master  fund. 


Delphi  launch  wins  warm 
welcome  on  Wall  Street 


By  Haig  Sbnonian  hi  London  aid 
John  Labate  to  New  Yortc 

General  Motors'  Btock 
exchange  spin-off  of  Delphi 
Automotive  Systems,  its  parts 
operation,  received  a warm 
welcome  on  Wall  Street  yester- 
day as  investors  showed 
enthusiasm  for  the  company's 
long-term  restructuring 
strategy. 

The  Delphi  initial  public 
offering  - worth  $L7bn  - was 
the  largest  of  the  year,  com- 
prising 17.7  per  cent  of  the 
company.  The  shares  were  up 
9 per  cent  from  their  $17  issue 
price  in  midday  trading  at 

sm- 

GM  has  said  it  intended  to 
transfer  the  remaining  equity 
to  shareholders  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

J.  T.  Battenberg,  Delphi 
chairman,  conceded  Delphi's 
modest  opening  valuation  of 
more  than  $9bn  seemed  low 
compared  with  smaller  parts 
makers  such  as  Dana  or 
Magna.  Delphi  is  the  world’s 


biggest  components  manufac- 
turer, with  sales  of  $2&4bn  in 
1S9& 

He  said  the  discount  to  the 
market  reflected  Delphi's 
image  as  a captive  GM  sup- 
plier and  the  likelihood  of  fur- 
ther consolidation  among 
vehicle  makers,  which  could 
squeeze  supplier  margins. 

However,  he  said  Delphi  was 
cm  track  to  reduce  its  depen- 
dence on  CM’S  north  American 
operations  and  hoped  to  raise 
margins  "There's  a tremen- 
dous demand  for  this  stock”. 

Mr  Battenberg  said  Delphi 
would  move  further  into  the 
more  profitable  aftermarket 
business  for  spare  parts.  The 
company,  which  has  only 
about  $2bn  of  aftermarket 
sales,  had  tried  to  take  over 
some  aftermarket  parts  groups 
last  year. 

Investors  also  got  behind  a 
series  of  other  IPOs,  notably 
from  the  internet  sector. 

Pacific  Internet,  the  Singa- 
pore-based internet  service 
provider,  soared  more  than  400 


Companies  in  this  issue 


per  cent  from  its  offer  price  in 
early  trading.  The  company 
Issued  3m  shares  at  a price  of 
$17.  The  offering  is  considered 
unique  cfnpp.  it  is  one  of  the 
first  Aslan  internet  companies 
to  list  on  a VS  exchange. 

Pacific  Internet,  which  was 
wholly-owned  by  the  Singa- 
pore government,  is  also  one  of 
the  few  online  firms  to  earn  a 
profit.  For  the  first  ulus 
months  of  1998  it  earned  $6m 
on  revenues  of  By 

early  afternoon  its  shares  had 
cooled  at  $50%.  a 195  per  cant 
premium  to  its  offer  price. 

The  day's  other  well-re- 
ceived internet  IPO,  Modem 
MediaJPoppe  Tyson,  traded  at 
200  per  cent  above  its  $16  offer 
price  by  midday,  at  $48.  The 
web-based  Connecticut  com- 
pany, which  provides  market- 
ing and  consulting  services, 
issued  2.6m  shares. 

Another  major  offering  was 
Corinthian  College,  a Californ- 
ia-based owner  of  education 
institutions.  Its  shares  were  up 
23  per  cent  at  $22%. 
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i Oracle’s 
Japan  arm 
soars  73% 
on  debut 
in  Tokyo 

By  Alexandre  Nusbaum  ta  Tokyo 

Japanese  investors  succumbed 
to  high-tech  fever  yesterday  as 
shares  in  Oracle  Japan,  a unit 
of  the  DS  software  company, 
jumped  nearly  73  per  cent  on 
their  debut  on  the  Tokyo  over- 
the-counter  market. 

The  shares,  which  had  been 
priced  at  Y7JJ00.  surged  to 
712,100  in  heavy  volume.  The 
offer  was  oversubscribed  more 
than  100  times,  according  to 
Hirohuki  Hoshi,  a broker  at 
Nikko  Securities,  which  lead 

managed  the  deal. 

At  the  opening  price  of 
Y12.100,  Oracle  Japan  will 
have  a price  to  earnings  ratio 
of  117.7  times,  based  on  esti- 
mated earnings  per  share  of 
Y102.8  for  the  year  to  last  May. 

This  compares  with  a p/e  of 
about  45  times  for  the  US  par- 
ent company,  the  world’s  sec- 
ond largest  software  company 
after  Microsoft 

But  some  tear  this  sodden 
retail  interest  is  creating  a 
dangerous  bubble.  The  surge 
in  price  means  that  Oracle 
Japan  now  represents  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  the  over- 
the-counter  market,  according 
to  Tadashi  Ohta,  analyst  at 
Jardine  Fleming  Securities. 

If  investors  decide  to  lock  in 
profits  and  shift  out  of  the 
stock  when  regular  trading 
starts  on  Monday  "there  will 
be  a huge  negative  impact  on 
the  market”,  Mr  Ohta  said. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  may 
not  deter  investors.  The  few 
internet-related  companies 
listed  in  Japan  have  performed 
well  to  date.  And  the  meteoric 
success  of  US  technology 
stocks  combined  with  the 
strong  performance  of  japan's 
recent  fairiai  public  offerings 
gave  investors  confidence,  bro- 
kers said. 

In  the  year  to  last  May,  Ora- 
cle Japan  achieved  sales  of 
Y46.6bn  ($41 6m),  73  per  cent  of 
which  was  accounted  for  by 
software  and.  the  remainder  by 
consulting,  according  to 
Teruhl  Fukano,  analyst  at  ING 
Barings.  Operating  profits 
were  Y10.5bn,  recurring  profits 
Yllbn  and  net  profits,  YBJJbn.  I 

The  company  forecasts  sales 
will  Jump  13.7  per  cent  to 
Y53bn  and  net  profits  will 
climb  30  per  cent  to  Y7.3hn  for 
the  year  ending  May  1999. 
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Bernd  out 


German  companies  are  rarely 
radical  when  it  comes  to  removing 
underperforming  managers.  So  the 
surprise  ousting  ctf  both  Bernd  Pis- 
chetsrieder,  BMW’s  boss,  and  Wolf- 
gang Reitzle,  bis  leading  internal 
critic,  suggests  that  the  management 
TnfjgbHng  at  the  Munich  carmaker 
had  got  very  had  indeed.  In  that 
case,  the  faster  the  two  men 
departed  the  better.  But  it  leaves  au 
unproven  management  facing  ques- 
tions over  both  the  future  of  Sever 
and  BMW's  own  indepeidence. 

The  betting  must  be  that  BMW 
will  now  take  a firmer  grip  on  its  UK 
subsidiary.  With  hindsight,  it  is 
clear  the  Germans  hugely  underesti- 
mated the  problems  at  Rover  and 
managed  it  at  arm's  length  for  too 
long.  But  as  Ford  is  proving  with 
Jaguar,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a 
distinctive  brand  while  transforming 
efficiency  and  quality  behind  the 
scenes.  That  will  require  tough 
action,  potentially  leading  to  the  clo- 
sure of  Rover’s  Lcmgbrldge  plant. 
Given  the  ongoing  losses  of  money 
and  markflf.  share,  the  alternatives 
are  bleak. 

Meanwhile,  BMW  looks  vulnerable 
to  a takeover.  Having  leapfrogged  its 
rivals  when  it  bought  Rover  in  1993, 
it  h as  in  tom  been  surpassed  by 
DaimlerChrysler  and  Ford/Volvo. 
With  acquisition  prices  rising,  a 
sum-of-the-parts  calculation  suggests 
BMW  could  fetch  €20bn-€21bn, 
nearly  a fifth  more  than  the  current 
market  value.  Unless  the  new  man- 
agement can  deliver  a speedy  turn- 
around at  Rover,  a juicy  offer  could 
tempt  even  the  controlling  Quandt 
family  which  has  so  fit r jealously 
guarded  BMW’s  independence. 

J Sainsbury 

J Sainsbury  Is  like  a person 
caught  in  quicksand.  The  more  it 
struggles  to  break  free,  the  fester  ft 
sinks,  five  months  ago,  the  UK 
supermarket  chain  launched  a high 
profile  price  campaign  to  boost  flag- 
ging sales  and  tackle  its  market- 
share  grabbing  rivals.  The  result  has 
been  a shambles  no  uptick  in  sales 
- in  feet  a Heriine  in  real  terms  - 
and  tumbling  margins.  Second  half 
profits  are  likely  to  fell  by  more  than 
10  per  cent  year-on-year. 

Some  of  the  damage  has  been 
self-inflicted.  The  decision  to  scrap 
the  group’s  non-grocery  offer  was 
badly  timed.  Non-grocery  sales  are 
the  one  bright  spot  in  supermarket 
retailing. at  present,  and  Salisbury's 
food  focus  has  contributed  to  its 
underperfonnanca  But  the  failure  of 
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the  price  campaign  shows  bow  hard 
Sainsbury  finds  it  to  match  rivals* 
value  for  money  claims.  Its  image  is 
still  too  associated  with  discretion- 
ary treats  far  the  open-fisted  foodie. 
This  is  not  a recipe  for  success  in 
these  straitened  times. 

Although  Sainsbury  has  shaken 
off  its  old  complacency,  the  culture 
still  seems  wrong.  The  end  of  direct 
family  leadership  last  year  was  a 
plus,  but  the  group  needs  new  blood. 
Getting  an  outside  chief  executive 
would  heh?.“  Dino  Adriano,  though 
wen-meaning,  is  too  much  of  an 
insider.  The  group  also  needs  to 
focus  ruthlessly  on  its  UK  supermar- 
kets. Selling  the  DIY  superstores, 
hypermarkets  and  the  US  side  could 
raise  up  to  £3bn.  If  Sainsbury  really 
wanted  a break  with  the  past,  it 
would  use  the  cash  to  buy  back  the 
family's  88  per  cent  stake. 

Ladbroke/Stakis 

Ladbroke  is  flexing  its  corporate 
muscles  - again.  Can  it  actually  go 
all  the  way  this  time,  and  Clinch  a 
takeover  of  Stakis,  its  latest  quarry? 
Despite  a dreadful  end  of  year  for 
stakis  shares,  this  company  win  be 
no  pushover.  Its  management  is 
widely  admired.  Its  network  of 
mainly  regional  four-star  hotels  has 
some  of  the  best  occupancy  and 
yield  rates  in  the  sector,  and  they 
are  in  good  nick. 

A deal  with  Ladhroke,  which  owns 
the  Hilton  brand  outside  the  US, 
would  make  some  strategic  sense. 
By  slotting  Stakis  into  the  Hilton's 
UK  marketing  and  reservation 
systems,  costs  could  be  taken  out 
and  revenues  enhanced.  Stakls's 
small  health,  business  also  shows 
promise.  But  set  against  that  is  the 
timing  of  such  a deal.  Hotel  inves- 
tors are  bracing  themselves  for  a 
harder  environment.  Furthermore, 


Ladbroke  has,  in  the  past  stressed 
the  attractions  of  concentrating  on 

management  contracts  rather- than 
ploughing  cash  into  capttaMsfaistve 
holds.  i-  v-  - 

Ladbroke’s  move  might  be  excus- 
able if  Stakfe  were  a steal  And  at 
I40p,  or  a forward  price/earnings 
ratio  of  16-16,  that  may  seem  so.  But 
Stakis’s  ngminp  are  at  the 
distorted' by  an  almormally  low  tax 
rate.  Adjusting  for  a more  normal  25 
per  cent  rate  gives  a p/e  of  around 
18,  compared  with  the  12-14  on 
which  Stakis’s  pern  are  trading. 'if 
Ladhroke  strays  much  above  I40p, 
its  return  on  investment  risks  dip- 
ping below  8 per  cent.  Ladbrdtomay 
yet  fail  to  get  the  right  deal  at  the 
right  price.  But  that  would  be  better 
than  overpaying. 

Mid-cap  stocks 

Something  seems  to  be  stirring  fa 
the  undergrowth  beneath  the  FI3S 
100  index.  The  FTSE  250  - whose 
constituents  are  valued  at  £20Qm  to 
£8.4bn  - has  outperformed  in  the 
past  two  weeks.  Initial  explanations 
of  this  reversal  must  remain  cau- 
tious. The  mid-cap  had  sunk  so  low 
- back  to  early  1996  levels .-  that  a 
mru>n  bounce  was  definitely  in  order. 
Rock-bottom  valuations  were  being 
highlighted  by  bids  for  the  likes  of 
Mirror  Group,  English  China  Gifts' 
and  now  Stakis  and  Weir.  Such 
moves  towards  sector  consohdatkn 
are  bound  to  continue. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  a 
pause  in  the  FTSE  100’s  progress. 
The  stretched  nature  of  some  valua- 
tions, notably  in  drugs  and  telecom- 
munications, has  been  underfilled  by 
an  uptick  in  10-year  bond  yields. 
This  has  stopped  the  downward  gal- 
lop of  the  discount  rates  befog  ', 
applied  to  profit  streams  that  an 
forecast  to  swell  for  many  years  to 
oome.  But  growth  sectors  still  seem 
set  to  he  favoured  in  a low-inflation 
environment. 

A more  positive  view  of  the.  fold- 
250  is  that  interest  rate  cots  and  a 
weaker  pound  are  good  news  for  its 
many  cyclical  members.  Indeed  the 
undoing  of  the  spring  1998  mfctaip 
rally  was  that  last  Increase  in  inter- 
est rates,  in  June.  And  the  best  run 
the  Index  has  bad  in  recent  years 
was  triggered  by  the  pound’s  diving 
out  of  the  exchange  rate  mechanism 
in  September  1992.  While  investors 
should  beware  of  buying  the  mid- 
caps  wholesale,  stock  pickers  will, 
still  find  several  sound  companies 
such  as  Glynwed  and  Leporteanp/e 
ratios  below  12. 
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Europe  today 

Scandinavia,  much  of  eastern 
Europe  and  foe  mountains  of 
central  and  western  Europe  wti  be 
cold  with  snow  showers.  Central 
and  western  Europe  wlH  have 
sunny  spelts  and  showers,  the 
heaviest  of  which  wffl  be  in  the 
north-west,  where  it  wB  be  cool 
and  windy.  The  eastern 
MedKanwmn  yyffi  be  cloudy  with 
showers  and  some  of  these  wffl  be 
heavy  and  thundery.  The  western 
Mediterranean  wta  be  maHy  dry 
with  plenty  of  sunshine. 

Five-day  forecast 

The  cokter  spefl  will  continue 
acrossa  western  Europe  with  only  a 
short,  wet  respite  on  Monday 
before  it  becomes  even  colder.  For 
much  of  the  time  there  will  be 
sunny  spelts  and  scattered 
showers.  Scandinavia  and  eastern 
Europe  will  have  further  snow. 
Central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  wifl  have  more 
showers. 

TODAY'S  TBffBUtoWS 
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XXBreguet  watch  has  a unique  responsi- 
bility, it  comes  to  you  carrying  the  name  of 
Abrahxm-Louis  Bregoct,  the  greatest 
watchmaker  ever  known.  You  will  recogni- 
se it  by  die  legendary  “Brogue!"  hands,  the 
shimmering  guilloche  «Hai;  and.  the. finely 
fluted  case  band  thar  give  your  Breguet  its 
strong  character  Most  important.  It  will 
bouses  hand-finished  movement,  as  inimi- 
table and  inventive  today  as  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Wear  it  with  pride,  you  have  eta* 
sen  an  exceptional  watch. 
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Blade  magic 

‘St  Valentine’s  day  is  not  really  about 
bright  red  hearts.  Why  not  paint  next 
Sunday  another  colour  altogether?’ 
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Another  Hite  report 

7 believe  that  we  need  to  form  a new 
consensus,  both  as  corporate  cultures 
and  as  a society’ 
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Whale  of  a lime 

'Over-enthusiastic  tourists  may  disturb 
the  mammals  that  have  brought  so  much 
enjoyment  - and  money * 
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re  of  the  egos 


Principles,  justice  and  the  law  have  played  only  a bit  part  in  Washington’s  fierce  human  tragi-comedy,  says  Gerard  Baker 


It  was  Groundhog  Day 

again  all  over  Amer- 
ica this  week.  But  it 
wasn’t  Punxsutawny 
Phil’s  failure  to  spot 
his  shadow  that  gave  rise  to 
a national  attack  of  eUjU  vu. 
It  was  the  return  to  Wash* 
ington  Of  Mtihtea  from  Sawtn 
Monica,  gfiding  through  the 
revolving  doors  of  an  expen- 
sive hotel,  flicking  those 
glossy  tresses  at  the  hungry 
paparazzi,  toning  her  story 
far  the  23rd  time  to  a room- 
ful of  lawyers. 

You  could  have  been  for- 
given for  thinking  we  had 
been  whisked  back  by  some 
ghastly  practical  joke  to  a 
year  ago,  about  to  undergo 
anew  the  12-month  ennui  of 
blue  dresses,  thongs,  cigars, 
wiretaps,  polls  and  endings 
disquisitions  on  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Yet  the  return  of  the  Most 
Famous  FeUatrix  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  World  was  not 
d&d  vu,  in  fact,  but  deliver- 
ance. The  end  is  in  sight  It 
will  soon  be  over. 

The  Senate  looks  certain 
to  raise  the  white  flag  next 
week  and  wrap  up  the  trial 
of  the  mtiiennhnn-  Senators 
will  vote  to  acquit  Bill  (Hin- 
ton of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours; Monica  will 
pull  on  that  baseball  cap  for 
the  last  timn.  CNN  will  go 
back  to  its  daily  diet  of  live 
Russian  pras  conferences. 

It  won’t  be  quite  that  final, 
however.  The  trial  will  be 
followed  for  a long  while  by 
something  even  more 

The  trial 
will  be 
followed  by 
something  . 
even  more 
tedious  - 
pious 

introspection 

tedious  - one  last  great 

national  erUCtaflOD  of  plOUS 
introspection.  Pundits  and 
scholars  will  debate  exactly 
what  the  Monica  interlude, 
represented. 

They  will  divide  neatly,  as 
they  have  done  throughout, 
into  two  familiar  camps:  One 
side  will  continue  to  argue 
that  the  impeachment  of 
Clinton  was  a brave  attempt 
by  guardians  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  protect  government 
based  on  laws  from  the  dep- 
redations of  evil  men. 

The  others  will  say  it  was 
an  a “vast  right-wing  con- 
spiracy**, as  someone  once 
described  it,  an  attempt  to 
overturn  a national  election 
on  charges  dreamed  up  by 
the  agents  provocateurs  at  a 
latter-day  sex  police. 

At  the  risk  of  moral  equiv- 
alence, I beg  to  differ  with 
both  sides.  Having  observed 
the  events  of  the  last  year 
uncomfortably  dose  up,  my 
own  verdict  Is  more  depress- 
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an  a “vast  right-wing  con-  detail  of  the  case  filtered 
splracy**,  as  someone  once  into  the  public  domain,  the 
described  it,  an  attempt  to  outlines  of  a much  mare 
overturn  a national  election  powerful  truth  became  avi- 
on charges  dreamed  up  by  dent  ft  was  dear  that  prin- 
the  agents  provocateurs  at  a dples,  justice  and  the  law 
latter-day  sex  police.  played  only  a bit  part  in  the 

At  the  risk  of  moral  eqifiv-  fierce  human  tragi-comedy 
alence,  1 beg  to  differ  with  of.  the  past  12  months, 
both  sides.  Having  observed  This  was  not,  as  both  sides 
the  events  of  the  last  year  contended,  mortal  combat 
uncranfortabty  dose  up,  my  between  right  and  wrong;  it 
own  verdict  Is  more  depress-  was  in  the  end  a very  mod- 
ing  than  either  of  them  pre-  mm  American  .story  pre- 


dictable Judgments. 


palled  forward  amply  by  the 


As  the  epic  began  to  monstrously  self-promoting 

unfold,  it's  true,  I veered  appetites  of  men  and  women 


between  the  opposing  views. 
At  times,  it  seemed,  Clinton 
and  his  supporters  were 
indeed  the  hapless  victims  of 
a vendetta,  flayed  by  their 
anemias  over  a monstrous 
triviality.  At  other  moments, 
chief  prosecutor  Kenneth 
Starr's  dogged  pursuit  of 
what  looked  suspiciously 
like  an  orchestrated  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  seemed  just 
ann  almost  laudable. 

But  gradually,  as  each  new 


in  the  public  and  semi-public 
eye  It  was  as  modi  a picture 
of  politics,  the  law  and  the 
media  in  the  IS  in  the  1990s 
as  was  Tran  WdMfe’s  Jfonfire 
of  the  Vanities  of  New  York 
in  the  1980b.  A stray  with  no 


of  overfed  egos. 

Take  a look  at  the  princi- 
pal characters. 

There  Is  Bill  Clinton  - the 
Brobdingnagian  figure  bulg- 
ing over  the  whole  spectacle. 
Tom  Wolfe’s  A Man  in  Fun 
Indeed  - in  whose  vast  char 
acter  reposes  the  political 
genius  of  a Pericles  along- 
side the  self-discipline . of 
Mick  Jagger.  . 

In  the  White  House  late  at 
night,  he  came  across  a 23- 
year-old  intern;  who  deliv- 
ered him  oral  sex  along  with 
the  pbra-  A lew  weeks  later 
he  couldn't  remember  her 
Twwip.  but  helped  himself  to 
more  of  the  same- 
In  time,  of  course,. he 
learned  again  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  discreet  sets. 
As  one  of  his  many  previous 


And  the  lying,  we  can 
safely  assume,  would  have 
gone  on  and  on,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  discovery  of 


Guignol  of  Bill  Clinton’s 
Washington.  She  went  to  the 
White  House  carrying  her 
"presidential  knee-pads”,  she 


heroes,  no  morals, . ho  les-  * alleged  smash  and.  grab 
sons  - just  self-obsessed  encounters  - Paula  Jones  - 


individuals'  in  a fight  for  sur- 
vival; a vast  landscape  paint- 
ing of  life  as  it  truly  is  in 


came  back  to  haunt  him,  the 
lying  started,  to.  staff,  to 
friends,  to  lawyers,  to 


Washington  at  tire  tom  of  judges,  to  poSthaans,  to  the 
the  jnUiwnniiTtn  - a Guernica  ..country,  to  the  world. 


that  now  indelible  symbol  of  told  friends;  but  when  they 
his  presidency  (preserved  in  got  her  tangled  up  in  the 
the  National  Archives?)  - law,  she  quickly  saw  the  pos- 
sibilities - and  ended  up 

A ctnrv  with  with  that  ultimate  status- 

A OLUiy  WIUl  enhancer  of  the  day  - a 

no  heroes,  no  b^payiugPRjob. 

Over  there,  under  the 

morals,  no  halo,  with  the  wounded 

_ . countenance  of  the  martyr, 

leSSOnS  — just  is  Hilary  Rodham  Clinton  - 

, * anointed  by  many  in  the 

Sell-ODSeSSecL  media  as  the  inviolate  her- 

* J*  ■ j„„i„  ■ oine  of  the  piece, 
individuals  in  But  she  too  knew  how  to 
o firrhi  fnr  exploit  her  marital  “tragedy” 

n§llL  igr  to  nmxnnnm  political  advan- 

cnnrivwil'  - - ^ Back  August,  when 
olUVIVal.  the  president  finally  con- 

fessed to  the  affair  (days 
the  Tittle  dry  stain  on  the  after  he  had  given  his  DNA 
blue  Gap  dress.  • sample  to  prosecutors),  the 

Then  there  is  Monica  - a press  listened  with  a straight 
more  sympathetic  figure  fees  as  the  White  House  told 
now,  after  12  months  of  dis-  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
section.  But  she  belongs  First  Couple's  marriage. 
Indisputably  in  the  Grand  Every  word  of  Hillary’s 


body  language  in  the  days 
afterwards  - avoiding  catch- 
ing his  eye,  stepping  away 

from  him  — was  carefully 
calibrated  to  mavimicp  sym- 
pathy for  the  betrayed  wife. 

And  of  course,  when  sBe 
sought  solace,  to  whom  did 
she  turn  for  escape  - a per- 
sonal spiritual  adviser,  a 
dose  friend?  No,  she  called 
in  Jesse  Jackson,  that 
famously  understated  healer 
of  broken  hearts,  for  a long 
- and  very  public  - session 
in  the  White  House  resi- 
dence. 

In  another  comer  are  the 
faceless  and  nameless  White 
House  staff,  poised  as 
hounds,  tearing  to  pieces 
their  master’s  enwnips 
These  defenders  of 
decency  and  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy had  a fine  old  time, 
leaking  stories  to  the  press 
about  others’  sins.  One 
reporter  was  told  that  one  of 
Kenneth  Starr’s  associates 
was  a closet  homosexual. 
Another  got  the  scoop  - 
later  retracted  - that  the 
most  vocal  Democratic  critic 
of  the  president’s  - a deco- 
rated Vietnam  war  hero 
(how  that  must  have  grated 
at  the  White  House)  had  lied 
about  his  war  record. 

Next  comes  the  cavalry  of 
the  feminist  establishment. 

- Having  campaigned  for 
years  for  tougher  laws  to 
protect  women  In  the  work- 
place from  sexual  predators, 
they  jumped  straight  in  - to 
Clinton’s  defence.  It  was  con- 
sensual, they  said,  so  could 
not  amount  to  lyiragwnmE 
The  contortions  even  led 
Gloria  Steinem,  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  retro- 
spectively to  justify  another 
of  CUntan’s  “mistakes’*  - his 
alleged  attempt  to  grope 
Kathleen  Willey,  another  of 
his  employees  - on  the 
grounds  that  he  had 
accepted  her  rebuff. 

Ranged  on  the  other  side 
are  the  ranks  of  the  righ- 
teous, led  by  Kenneth  Starr. 
The  man  whose  zeal  for  jus- 
tice has  driven  him  on 
through  4%  years  of  investi- 
gating the  president  and  cul- 
minated in  last  year’s  now 
infamous  impeachment 
report. 

A bible-carrying  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Starr's  document  left  no 
uncorroborated  salacious 
detail  unrecounted.  From 
the  versatile  cigar,  to 
Monica’s  m usings  on  the 
state  of  Clinton's  marriage  - 
it  was  all  there. 

AH,  that  is.  bar  the  slight- 
est hint  of  contradictory  or 
awkward  evidence,  such  as 
Monica’s  protestations  to  the 
grand  jury  that  no  one  ever 
asked  her  to  He,  which  only 
emerged  buried  in  thousands 
of  pages  of  supplementary 
documents. 

Starr  was  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  Linda  Tripp,  surely 
the  pantomime  vfilainess  of 
tiie  piece.  It’s  hard  to  say 
what  was  her  greater  moti- 
vation in  taping  her  friend 
Monica  - her  detestation  of 
the  Clintons,  or  the  enticing 
book  deal  she  had  negotiated 
with  her  agent,  the  Mephis- 
tophelean Ludanne  Gold- 
brag. 

Tripp,  it  was,  of  course, 
who  told  Monica  not  to  clean 
the  infamous  dress  - "It 
makes  you  look  fat,”  she 
said  - and. who  carefully 
guided  the  White  House 
intern,  in  more  than  20 
bourn  of  times,  through  her 
troubles,  urging  her  to  use 
her  White  House  contacts  to 
get  herself  a decent  job  after 
she  had  received  her  sub- 
poena. 

Paula  Jones  and  her  sup- 
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porters,  the  originators  of 
the  Lewinsky  crisis,  with  her 
sexual  harassment  lawsuit, 
are  next.  A barnyard  collec- 
tion Of  right-wing  fannHral 
enemies  of  the  Clintons  from 
Arkansas,  who  retailed 
every  piece  of  malicious  gos- 
sip on  the  president  as 
though  it  were  undisputed 
fact 

Jones  herself,  of  course, 
promised  that  all  she  wanted 
was  an  apology  from  Clinton 

- she  wasn't  concerned 
about  a financial  settlement 

- and  then  promptly  agreed 
to  an  1800,000  pay-off  with- 
out an  apology,  over  which 
her  lawyers  are  now  scram- 
bling. 

These 

defenders  of 
decency  and 
privacy  had  a 
fine  old  time, 
leaking 
stories  to 
the  press 

Then  we  had  Republicans 
in  Congress  - the  full-fed 
princes  of  the  republic  - 

determined  to  get  their  man. 

As  they  lined  up  to  condemn 
the  president,  the  pasts  of 
many  of  them  began  to  catch 
up  - how  Henry  Hyde,  the 
chief  prosecutor,  ruined  one 
marriage  with  a youthful 
indiscretion  (in  his  40s);  how 
Tom  DeLay,  the  mnyi  who 
led  the  House  to  vote  for 
impeachment,  himself  once 
had  a brush  with  the  law 
over  misleading  statements 
given  under  oath. 

And  on  it  goes,  with  all 
the  time  in  the  background 
the  giant  sucking  sound  of 
lawyers  and  the  media,  will- 
ing facilitators  all. 

It  is  surely  this  parade  of 
grotesques  that  explains  the 
public’s  attitude.  Though  the 
White  House  has  made  much 
of  polls  that  show  the  presi- 


dent’s  approval  ratings  still 
at  an  all-time  high,  they 
ignore  the  other  surveys 
that  show  that  the  public's 
respect  for  the  reputation  of 
thp  political  PgiahHchmont  — 
including  that  of  the  presi- 
dent - has  been  badly  dam- 
aged. Americans  long  ago 
made  up  their  minds  that 
the  spectacle  was  too  grisly 
for  further  contemplation 
and  let  the  protagonists  slug 
it  out. 

Of  course,  it  will  be 
objected,  powerful  egos  dom- 
inate the  public  process  all 
the  time  - that  is  how  they 
get  there.  They  are  not 
always  prepossessing,  but 
that  is  inevitable  too,  given 
the  competitive  nature  of 
public  life. 

But  seldom  can  the  unac- 
ceptable face  of  public  per- 
sonality have  been  put  on 
such  daggifeg  display  as  in 
Washington  in  the  past  year. 
Seldom  can  public  oppro- 
brium have  been  so  widely 
shared  among  the  leading 
players.  Seldom  can  so  few 
genuine  heroes  have 
emerged  from  the  wreckage. 

Is  there  anyone  indeed 
who  is  left  standing  after  the 
holocaust?  One  or  two  sena- 
tors and  congressmen 
deserve  credit  for  not  having 
cravenly  followed  their  par- 
ty’s line.  A1  Gore,  the  vice 
president,  has  throughout 
demonstrated  undiluted  loy- 
alty to  his  boss  but  without 
compromising  his  own 
essential  decency. 

Perhaps  most  of  all  Chel- 
sea Clinton,  graceful  and 
composed  in  the  face  erf  her 
father’s  treachery  and 
humiliation,  has  been  a 
silent  reproach  to  the  gro- 
tesque performers  around 
her. 

Their  example  is  powerful 
testimony  to  the  proposition 
that  public  life  does  not  have 
to  be  like  this.  It  might  even 
encourage  other  practitio- 
ners of  politics  to  turn  away 
from  the  excesses  of  the  past 
year.  Don’t  bet  on  it  The 
really  horrible  truth  is,  most 
of  them  have  actually 
enjoyed  it 
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Zoe  and  Steve  Adams  and  Michael  Garden  er-Roberts,  with  Lesley,  seated:  bought  a boatyard,  and  then  set  up  an  agency  for  the  bookings 


Minding  Your  Own  Business 


Sharp  change  of  tack 

Andrew  Eames  sees  how  two  couples  kept  on  an  even  keel  after  charting  a new  life 

Ten  years  ago,  of  our  lives  wondering  space  being  vacated  by  banks  at  that  time,  so  Mike  boats,  and  and  it  had  to  tur 

Mike  and  Lesley  how  it  might  have  turned  Hoseasons  - and  to  set  up  and  Zoe's  parents  paid  people  away. 
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from  their  jobs  in  between  them,  both  couples  operations  in  France.  They  first  year’s  operations.  through  sponsorship,  ct 


Ten  years  ago, 
Mike  and  Lesley 
Gardner-Roberts 
took  a year  off 
from  their  jobs  in 
the  City  of  London  - he  was 
a Lloyd's  underwriter,  she 
worked  at  Society  Generate, 
the  French  bank  - to  travel 
through  France  on  their  nar- 
rowboat  They  didn't  come 
back. 

Five  years  later.  Mike's 
sister  Zoe  Adams,  an  insur- 
ance broker,  and  her 
research  chemist  husband 
Steve  left  their  home  in  Kent 
to  spend  a long  weekend 
with  them  in  Burgundy.  A 
couple  of  months  afterwards, 
they  too  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  French  waterway 
system. 

The  two  couples  decided  to 
change  career  tack  in  mid- 
stream and  set  up  in  busi- 
ness together. 

It  all  began  with  a boat- 
yard-for-sale  advertisement 
which  Steve  spotted  in  The 
Sunday  Times.  He  knew  his 
brother-in-law  and  his  wife 
had  tired  of  their  itinerant 
lives  working  on  hotel 
barges,  and  were  thinking  of 
settling  down.  So  he  sent 
them  the  advertisement  and, 
with  Zoe,  went  with  them  to 
see  the  yard  at  Vermenton, 
on  the  river  Cure  south  of 
Auxerre  in  northern  Bur- 
gundy. 

“I  suppose  we  rather  fell  in 
love  with  the  place,"  Steve 
recalls.  “But  we  were  not  in 
the  least  bit  considering  giv- 
ing up  everything  to  run  a 
boat-hire  business  in 
France."  And  yet,  when 
Mike  rang  them  two  weeks 
later  to  say  he  could  only 
afford  to  buy  the  yard  if  the 
Adamses  came  in  too,  they 
couldn't  think  of  a good 
enough  reason  not  to. 

“We  felt  that  if  we  didn’t 
take  the  opportunity, 
we  would  spend  the  rest 


of  our  lives  wondering 
how  it  might  have  turned 
out,”  Steve  explains. 

Today,  five  children  later 
between  them,  both  couples 
remain  equal  partners  in 
Burgundy  Cruisers,  and  in 
the  agency  France  Afloat. 

Burgundy  Cruisers,  with 
its  15  craft,  was  purchased 
for  £155,000,  25  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  each 
couple,  and  50  per  cent  from 
Zoe's  and  Mike's  parents.  In 
its  most  recent  trading  year 
turnover  was  £103.000  and 
net  profit  £9,500;  not  a for- 
tune by  any  standards,  but 
there  was  room  for  develop- 
ment, and  the  core  business 
- mostly  British  holiday- 
makers - seemed  secure. 

The  main  priority  was  to 
replace  the  ageing  fleet  of 
cabin  cruisers,  and  the  two 
couples  decided  to  carve  a 
distinctive  niche  by  creating 
their  own  wood-finished 
steel-hulled  vessels.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  they 
made  the  best  of  what  they 
bad  got,  and  did  all  the  oper- 
ational jobs  themselves. 

Then,  nine  months;  into 
their  first  year  a letter 
arrived  from  their  main  UK 
agent,  Hoseasons.  "Letters 
from  Hoseasons  were  usu- 
ally a source  of  pleasure, 
cheques  or  bookings,"  says 
Steve.  But  this  one  said  that 
Hoseasons,  which  provided 
65  per  cent  of  their  business, 
would  no  longer  be  repre- 
senting small  companies. 

With  hindsight,  the  boat- 
hire  novices  suspect  the  pre- 
vious owner  had  had  wind  of 
the  news.  But  now  they  were 
on  their  own,  and  the  future 
was  suddenly  looking  very 
Insecure.  But  they  all  agreed 
there  was  no  going  back. 

After  investigating  a 
switch  to  other  UK  agents  or 
even  to  the  French  and  Ger- 
man markets,  they  decided 
instead  to  jump  into  the 


space  being  vacated  by 
Hoseasons  - and  to  set  up 
their  own  UK  agency  for 
independent  boat-hire 
operations  in  France.  They 
found  12  other  hire  com- 
panies ready  to  join  them  on 
a risk-free  basis  (no  money 
up  front)  in  return  for  a 20 
per  cent  commission  on  all 
bookings. 

Having  secured  enough 
partners,  the  two  couples  set 
a budget  of  £27.000  for  bro- 
chures. advertising  and 
office  systems,  and  arranged 

‘We  were  not 
considering 
giving  up 
everything  to 
run  a 
boat-hire 
business  in  . 
France' 

a London  telephone  number 
that  would  divert  calls  to 
Burgundy. 

It  was  a steep  learning 
curve:  arranging  credit  card 
facilities,  familiarising  them- 
selves with  print,  design  and 
advertising,  trying  to  do 
market  research  ("quite 
frankly,  we  rang  up  the  com- 
petition and  asked  them”). 

Meanwhile,  revenue  began 
to  flow  from  the  private 
moorings  they  bad  installed 
and  from  associated  mainte- 
nance or  repairs.  Their  rela- 
tionship with  boatbuilders  in 
Britain  meant  it  was  a fairly 
easy  step  to  declare  them- 
selves agent  for  new  boat 
sales  in  France. 

The  fleet  replacement  pro- 
gramme bad  to  be  contin- 
ued. They  did  not  feel  that 
they  could  approach  the 
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ACROSS 

1  Living  for  food  (5.3,6) 

10  Dream  about  packing  a gun 
t5> 

11  Prisoner  with  severe  cramp 
19) 

12  Chicken  artist  (7) 

13  Common  name  for  Mike, 
Ron,  Dicky?  (7) 

14  One  who  gives  a fellow 
gold  (5) 

16  In  a communist  country 
Lawrence  comes  to  desert 
first,  having  developed  in 
favourable  conditions  <9) 

19  Singers  put  out  by  tenor 
bias  (9) 

20  Methuselah’s  father  takes 
one  back  to  church  (5; 

22  They  catch  kids  (7) 

25  What  a witness  does  at 
cricket  matches  (7) 

27  Idaho  led  congress  around 
the  fourth  of  July  and  had 
a vacation  (9) 

28  First-class  inflation  (5) 

29  Improvised  poem  composed 
in  foreign  setting  (14) 
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banks  at  that  time,  so  Mike 
and  Zoe's  parents  paid 
£30,000  for  the  first  boat;  the 
second  was  funded  out  of  the 
first  year’s  operations. 

Capital  for  the  third  and 
fourth  was  partly  raised 
through  "sponsorship" 
whereby  investors  put  up 
the  money,  receive  four 
weeks’  access  to  their  boat 
and  35  per  cent  of  its  income. 
Last  year  this  amounted  to  8 
per  cent  of  the  original 
investment. 

Meanwhile,  the  four  part- 
ners began  to  specialise, 
although  all  kept  an  equal 
-say  in  management  Zoe 
looked  after  the  accounts; 
Lesley,  the  most  fluent 
French-speaker,  French 
administration. 

Mike  did  most  of  the  meet- 
ing and  greeting,  and  Steve 
started  to  concentrate  on 
public  relations  and  adver- 
tising. 

They  employed  a port 
manager  to  look  after  the 
boats  and  a second  part-time 
cleaner  to  supplement  the 
one  they  had  inherited.  Both 
new  employees  were  previ- 
ously unemployed,  which 
meant  a healthy  government 
grant  and  a temporary 
amnesty  on  insurance  con- 
tributions. 

France  Afloat  was 
launched  In  January  1996, 
and  that  year  turned  over 
£132,000,  as  well  as  providing 
Burgundy  Cruisers  with  half 
its  bookings.  : 

Having  acquired  a track 
record,  the  .partners 
approached  their  local  bank 
for  loans  amounting  to 
£80,000  to  keep  the  boat- 
replacement  programme 
moving. 

The  old  fleet  was  gradu- 
ally sold  for  a total  of 
£160,000,  but  the  delay  in 
taking  delivery  of  replace- 
ments meant  that  Burgundy 
Cruisers  became  short  of 


DOWN 

2 The  odd  athlete  or  smug- 
gler? (3,6) 

3 They  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion of  ideas  (5) 

4 Atlantic  island  rising  (9) 

5 Material  requirement  for 
sudden  impact  (5) 

6 Making  a tunnel  be  Inde- 
fensible (9) 

7 Meagre  weekend  for  Judge 
15) 

8 Stopped  work  and  went  to 
bed  (7) 

9 Excelled  like  International 
sportsmen  (6) 

15  Cad  mad  about  port  (9) 

17  Prophetess  with  cards  as 
an  alternative  (9) 

18  Bride’s  outfit  - a sort  of 
shirt  by  Jean-Jaeqnes?  (9) 

19  Spirit  has  been  crushed  (7) 

21  Sleuth  forced  to  solicit  (6) 

23  Of  course  one  has  expert 
knowledge  - a constant 
amount  (5) 

24  Authority,  for  example  (sic) 
(3-2) 

26  Sample  making  sense  (5) 
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boats,  and  and  it  had  to  turn 
people  away. 

In  all.  replacing  the  whole 
fleet  cost  £616,000,  but 
through  sponsorship,  co- 
ownership  and  boat  manage- 
ment Burgundy  Cruisers  has 
only  invested  £208300. 

France  Afloat’s  turnover 
has  Increased  steadily, 
meanwhile,  to  £171,000  in 
1997,  and  more  than  £200,000 
last  year.  With  France 
Afloat’s  contribution,  the 
parent  company's  turnover 
will  amount  to  about 
£450,000  for  1998  - four  times 
greater  than  when  they 
bought  the  company 
induding  £55,000  from  boat 
sales  and  moorings. 

Last  year  the  partners 
shared  £19.000;  10  years  ago, 
when  they  all  had  "real" 
jobs,  their  combined  income 
topped  £100,000  plus  three 
company  cars. 

But  priorities  are  different, 
with  quality  of  life  more 
important,  children  to  be 
nurtured  and  a business  to 
be  developed. 

The  two  couples  expect 
1999  to  be  a different  story, 
with  a full-strength  fleet  in 
which  no  boat  is  more  than 
three  years  old,  tar  lower 
maintenance  costs,  and  little 
In  the  way  of  interest 
charges. 

They  would  like  to  expand 
by  opening  bases  on  other 
waterways  so  they  can  sell 
more  of  their  own  product 
through  the  France  Afloat 
brochure.  This  might  even- 
tually mean  breaking  down 
the  business  according  to 
their  differing  interests  and 
ambitions  as  Individuals. 
But  they  are  all  still  Inter- 
ested, and  they  are  still  good 
friends. 

■ Burgundy  Cruisers,  1 Quos 
du  Port,  89270  Vermenton, 
France,  tel  S3  ( 0)3  86815455. 
France  Afloat  tel  0171-704 
0700. 


The  Nature  of  Things 

Please  avoid 
quokka  soccer 

Mankind  has  ensured  the  marsupial's  surro^ 
Thomas  Barlow  reports  from  its  island  habitat 
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Last  Christmas,  fed 
up  with  lowering 
skies,  cold  winds, 
and  interminable 
drizzle,  I put  my  umbrella, 
raincoats,  and  wet  shoes 
into  storage,  packed  swim- 
ming costume  and  sandals 
smrS  fled  to  a island 

off  the  south-west  coast  of 
Australia. 

The  unpromisingly 
named  Rottnest  (a  cor- 
rupted version  of  the  Dutch, 
Eott  Enest,  meaning  "rat's 
nest”)  is  a small  island  that 
forms  part  of  a fringe  of 
limestone  reefs  that  run 
parallel  to  the  coast  west  of 
Perth. 

Naturally,  I found  pris- 
tine beaches,  exotic  fish, 
corah  shipwrecks,  dolphins, 
gloriously  clear  water,  an 

qfrnwrtanrg  Of  srmshtnp,  and 

no  rats. 

The  island’s  misleading 
name  is  not  sarcastic  Aus- 
tralian, humour,  but  a taxo- 
nomic accident  hi  1696,  the 
Dutch  explorer,  Willem  De 
Vlamingh,  landed  on  the 
island  and  discovered  an 
animal  he  described  in  Ms 
journal  as  "a  kind  of  rat  as 
big  as  a common  cat”.  A 
m,n  of  imagination,  he 
named  the  island  Rott 
Enest  and  the  name  stuck. 

De  Vlamingh’s  rat  is  now 
more  commonly  known  by 
its  aboriginal  name, 
quokka.  It  is  one  of  Aus- 
tralia’s many  bizarre  mar- 
supials, a kind  of  mini- 
wallaby. and,  incidentally, 
the  source  of  two  strange 
I pieces  of  advice  I received 
after  my  arrival  on  the 
island.  First,  as  though  I 
was  some  sort  of  barbarian, 
I was  instructed  not  to  kick 
the  quokka;  and  second,  as 
though  I was  not  only  bar- 
baric but  also  mentally  defi- 
cient, I was  advised  not  to 
eat  the  quokka  droppings. 

Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  the  former  is  appar- 
ently a serious  problem;1 
indeed,  while  I was  there,  a 
student  was  fined  $10,000 
(about  £4,000)  for  playing  a 
brutal  game  known  as 
"quokka  soccer”.  The  latter 
is  more  of  an  issue  for  hun- 
gry young  children,  who 
might  be  tempted  by  the 
superficial  resemblance  of 
quokka  dung  to  Ferrero- 
Rocher  chocolate. 

The  quokka  has  had  a 
strange  and  chequered  his- 
tory. A native  of  south-west 
Australia,  it  was  virtually 
wiped  out  on  the  mainland 
in  the  early  1930s.  probably 


because  of  an  epidemic  of 
some  sort,  possibly 
imported  with  European 
livestock.  Fortunately, 
about  7,000  years  earlier, 
rising  sea  levels  bad  iso- 
lated a small  population  on 
the  newly  formed  island  of 
Rottnest  . 

Since  the  1930s,  when  the 
numbers  of  their  mainland 
cousins  were  so  rapidly 
depleted,  the  population  on 
Rottnest  has  increased  six-: 
fold:  from  2,000  to  about 
12,000.  This  is  not  a conse- 
quence of  seme  cosmic  equi- 
librium that  requires  a 
more  or  less  constant  num- 
ber of  quokkas  in  the  uni- 
verse; it  is  largely  a result 
of  human  activity. 

. When  European  settlers 
first  came  to  Rottnest  it 
was  forested  with  a dense 
native  pine  that  cut  out  the 
light  lfrnfHng-  the  formation 
of  an  undergrowth  which 
constituted  the  principal 
part  of  the  quokkas’  diet 

The  small 
ground- 
hopping 
quokka  loved 
to  eat  the 
tender  young 
shoots  of  a 
type  of  wattle 

Over  the  course  of  the 
20th  century,  however,  the 
island  was  gradually 
cleared  - and  the  most  com- 
mon tree  to  grow  Initially 
was  a type  of  wattle,  whose 
tender  young  shoots  the 
small  ground-hopping  mar- 
supial loved  to  eat.  The 
quokka  population 
exploded. 

This  has  bad  two  effects. 
First,  it  has  proved  disas- 
trous for  the  diversity  of 
plant  life  on  the  island. 
Rottnest  is  now  severely 
over-grazed  - so  that 
almost  the  only  plants  able 
to  grow  to  maturity  there 
are  those  the  quokka  finds 
unpalatable.  Most  notable  is 
a lily,  which  grows  on  vast, 
open  heaths  that  dominate 
much  of  the  island. 

But  second,  the  popula- 
tion explosion  has  not  been 
much  good  for  the  quokka 
either.  With  no  natural 
predators,  the  number  of 
quokkas  on  Rottnest  is  oon- 


Vufnerabfo  quokka:  fomd  the  Wand  of  Rottnest  to  its  ffldng 


trolled  essentially  Jfcs  ^ 
supply  of  food.  Dctt&Mt 
shaw,  prefaaor 
at  the  University  'df  West- 
ern Australia,  says  this 
means  that  “ultimately,  ihg 
population  has  come  to  he 
regulated  by  starvation. 

“Large  numbers  of  ani- 
mals die  in  the  summer  sea- 
son  and  continue  to  die 
through  the  winter.  About  a 
third  of  the  population 
starves  to  death  each  year.” 

Population  density  has 
also  had  another  effect  cot 
the  quokka.  which  in  a 
strange  way  may  shed  light 
on  the  susceptibility  of  New 
World  human  populations 
to  European  diseases  such 
as  smallpox,  in  the  cen- 
turies of  European  con. 
quest.  " 

Biologists  have  discov- 
ered that  the  quokkas  on 
Rottnest  are  harbouring 
more  than  50  strains  of  sal- 
monella. most  of  which 
have  not  been  isolated  on 

mainland  Australia.  Salmo- 
nella are  bacteria,  typhoid 
being  perhaps  the  best- 
known  example.  (1  presume 
this  is  why  I was  warned 
not  to  eat  the  quokka  drop- 
pings.) Curiously,  the  sal- 
monella do  not  seem  to 
have  any  significant  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  Rottnest 
quokkas.  , 

Recently,  however,  a tfoy, 
residual  population  of  quok- 
kas was  discovered  In  a 
remote  forest  on  the  main- 
land. When  a number  of 
some  of  these  were  cap- 
tured on  Rottnest  in  sqcks 
previously'  used  for 
research,  all  died  within  24 
hours.  It  transpired  that  foe 
sacks  were  contaminated 
with  salmonella  - an  echo 
of  the  blankets  that  canted 
smniipruy  to  the  aborigines 
and  Indians. 

To  complete  the  picture, 
another  small  wallaby 
called  a tammar"  is  'found 
living  on  a second  island. 
Green  Island,  just' three 
miles  from  Rottnest.  Like 
Hw  residual  mainland  popu- 
lation, these  tammars  are 
living  in  relatively  low  den- 
sity, in  pristine  forest  - 
their  original  habitat  No 
tammar  has  been  found  to 
be  positive  to  salmonella, 
despite  the  proximity  to 
Rottnest 

Denser  populations  are 
more  likely  to  suffer  epi- 
demics, but  more  likely,  for 
that  reason,  to  build  up 
resistance  to  infectious  dis- 
ease. Europeans  arriving  for 
the  first  time  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  foe 
Americas  had  this  in  com- 
mon with  the  Rottnest 
quokka:  they  came  from 
high-density  populations, 
with  a high  incidence  of  dis- 
ease. 

The  afternoon  I left  Rott- 
nest I spent  a few  moments 
sitting  on  a deserted  beach, 
watching  a quokka  nibble 
something  under  a tree,  foe 
sparkling  Tnfltew  Ocean  in 
the  background,  and  foe 
intense  blue  of  the  Austra- 
lian sky  overhead. 

And  I was  thankful  there 
are  some  things  European 
that  are  not  communicable: 
foe  weather,  for  example. 


BRIDGE 


CHESS 


Geir  Relgemo  and  Tor 
Helness  have  become  only 
foe  second  pair  to  retain  The 
Macallan  International  Pairs 
Championship.  Many  see 
their  victory  as  confirmation 
they  are  the  world's  best 
N 
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and  West’s  43  was  a cue-bid 
following  agreement  of  dia- 
monds as  trumps.  After  this 
East  launched  into  Roman 
Key-Card  Blackwood  to 
check,  not  for  aces  - of 
which  he  held  all  four  - but 
for  the  king  of  trumps. 
West’s  5D  confirmed  that  he 
held  that  card,  so  East  could 
bid  5NT  which,  ostensibly, 
asked  for  information  on 
kings.  However,  to  do  this, 
Helgemo-Helness  have  the 
very  logical  understanding 
that  you  must  guarantee  all 
foe  aces  and  no  trump  los- 
ers, so  Helgemo,  sitting 
West,  no  longer  needed  to 
answer  the  question  - he 
knew  that  with  his  two  long 
suits  13  tricks  were  avail- 
able. 


Dealer  N 

N/S  vulnerable 

The  other  pair  in  7D  was 
Howard  Weinstein  and 

North 

East 

Sooth 

West 

Gabriel  Chagas.  Their 

NB 

1C 

NB 

IS 

sequence  involved  an 

NB 

2NT 

NB 

3D 

unusual  use  of  a transfer 

NB 

4D 

NB 

4S 

mid-sequence  but  was  other- 

NB 

4NT 

NB 

5D 

wise  similar  to  Helgemo  and 

NB 

5NT 

NB 

7D 

Helness. 

With  the  standard  so  uni- 
formly high,  tt  is  rare  that 
bidding  alone  can  create 
swings.  However,  on  this 
deal,  only  two  pairs  reached 
7D,  three  managed  a small 
slam,  and  three  stayed  in 
game.  Predictably,  Helgemo 
and  Helness  were  one  of  foe 
pairs  who  reached  the  grand. 

East's  2 NT  was  forcing 


Those  in  game  languished 
in  3NT,  It  Is  not  completely 
clear-cut  that  West  should 
bid . on  after  the  Acol 
sequence  1C  - IS  - 3NT  but, 
with  all  bis  values  concen- 
trated in  his  long  suits,  West 
should  consider  a slam  more 
likely  than  not,  and  proceed. 

Paul  Mendelson 


Garry  Kasparov  made  a 
triumphal  return  this  week 
when  be  won  the  F120.000 
(£6,300)  first  prize  in  the 
Hoogovens  grandmasters' 
tournament  at  Wfjk  aan  Zee. 

Kasparov’s  10/13  was  half 
a point  in  front  of  India’s 
Vlshy  An  and,  two  points 
clear  of  foe  world  No  3 Vlad 
Kramnik,  and  one  of  the  best 
rating  performances  by  a 
world  champion. 

Critics  of  Kasparov's  fail- 
ure to  defend  his  title  since 
1995  and  of  his  absence  from 
tournaments  in  1998  may 
only  be  temporarily  silenced, 
though. 

The  Russian  is  effectively 
playing  double  or  quits  in 
two  weeks  when  he  com- 
petes in  another  top  event  at 
Linares  In  Spain  where 
Anand  and  Kramnik  will 
again  be  In  the  field. 

This  game,  whit*  Kaspa- 
rov had.to  win  to  stay  ahead, 
shows  his  rampant  skin  in  a. 
hard  type  of  game  to  play, 
where  the  attacker's  king 
remains  In  mid-board  (G 
Kasparov  v P Svidier). 

1 d4  Nf6  2 c4  g6  3 Nc3  d5  4 
NfS  Bg7  5 Qb3  d Xc4  6 Qxc4 
0-07e4a68e5b59  Qb3 
Nfd7  10  e6  fxefi  U Be3  Nb6 
12  h4  Nc6  13  h5  Rxf3  14  gxffi 
Nxd4  15  Rdl  c5  16  Bxd4 
cxd4  17  hxg6  he  18  Rho  Qefi 
19  Ne2  QxgS  20  Rhl  KhS  21 
Rgl  Qf7  22  Nxd4  Nd5  23  Qd3 


Bd7  24  Qe4  Rc8  25  Bd3  Nro 
26  Qh4  Rc6  27  Ne2  Ndf  28 
Rg6  Qf8  29  Qe4  Qf7  80  Kd2 
NfB  31  Qe3  Resigns. 

Resignation  looks  prema- 
ture. but  Black  has  no  activ- 
ity anil  ’hla  king  wifi  soon  be 
overrun.  If  Rc8  32  Rdgl 
33  Nft  followed  by  R6g2  aai 
Ng6+  wins. 
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M Seibold  (Germany)  v 
LBorgman  (Netherlands), 
correspondence  19233*  It**8 

the  Hret  unofficial  Bnrppesfl 

postal  "championship, 
Seibold  won  despite  mlssntf 
his  chance  in  the  dtegrt® 
where  1 Qh4?  QdK  ted  to  2 
draw. 

Can  you  improve?.  _ 
puzzle  comes  from  Chess 
Mail  (00  3631  4939339), 
monthly  magazine'!^  P05®1 
players. 

Solution,  Bade  Fag* 

Leonard  Bardfi® 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Ethics  Today 


The  most  important 

in  the  universe  lost  Ms 
lob  this  "week.  He  had 
behaved  offensively,  so 
I he  was  fired.  I refer,  of  course,  to 
| Glen  Hoddle,  until  Tuesday  the 
! coach  of  England’s  football  taa^ 
Some  say  he  had  to  go;  others 
that  he  was  driven  out  by  the 
; media,  a victim  of  political  cor- 
rectness. 

Both  theories  have  merit,  as  I 
| shall  explain.  Political  correct- 
ness -PC  - was  Invented  in  the 
1980s,  on  college  campuses  in  the 
US.  Derogatory  remarks  about 
women,  blacks,  Jews  and  other 
groups  were  forbidden.  Students 
could  say  what  they  liked,  so 
i long  as  they  remained  within  the 
I boundaries  set  by  their  nannio^ 
The  PC  rules-  were  adopted  by 
many  in  the  prim  parts  of  the 
American  media.  They  were. 


Can  speech  ever  be  both  correct  and  free? 

People  today  have  to  be  careful  what  they  say  - especially  football  coaches  it  would  seem,  says  Joe  Rogaly 


ignored  by  certain-“shock  jocks”, 
radio’s  merchant^  of  hatred.  One 
of  the  most  infamous,  1 read  on 
the  Web,  described  a black 
Mayor  of  New  York  as  “a  men’s 
room  attendant”  and  advocated 
“drowning  Haitian  refugees". 

We  Europeans  are  aware  of  the 
First  Amendment,  but  we  never- 
theless wonder  why  racism  on 
the  air  is  permitted  under  the  US 
constitution.  We  also  tend  to 
doubt  the  notion  that  if  every 
word  spoken  was  PC,  tribal  con- 
flicts would  never  occur.  . 

Yet  the  tendency  to  censor 
anything  that  might  cause 
offence  to  anyone  at  all  has 
spread  across  the  Atlantic.  Thus 
do  we  believe  two  contradictory 
propositions  at  once.  Opinions 
should  not  be  constrained.  The 
use  of  language  must  be  circum- 
scribed.. The  trick,  impossible  to 


get  right,  is  to  establish  whether 
a line  can  be  drawn,  leaving  free 
speech  os  one  side  and  indte- 
.ment  to  do  harm  on  the  other. 

The  verse  from  one  of  my 
albums  of  country,  music  keeps 
coming  back  - sticks  and  stones 
can  break  my  bones  ■ but  words 
can  break  my  heart  Actually, 
words  can  be  murderous. 

> This  was  accepted  by  a federal 
jury  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on 
Wednesday;  It  awarded  $i07m  in 
punitive  damages  against  anti- 
abortionists who  listed  the 
names  and  addresses  of  “baby 
butchers”  on  an  internet  site 
called  The  Nuremburg  Files. 
When  three  doctors  were  killed, 
their  names  were  crossed 
through  on  the  list  - 

Such  fanaticism  can  be  lethal. 
Freedom  of  speech  cannot  permit 
it  But  what  about  Jerry  FalweD, 


who  preaches  ■ on  the  small 
screen?  He  has  apologised  for 
saying  that  the  Antichrist  Is 
Jewish  and  probably  alive  today, 
To  the  extent  that  the  evangelist 
was  expressing  a theological 
opinion  and  not  fuelling'  anti- 
semitism he  arguably  had  the 
right  to  make  his  original 
remarks. 

So  for,  so  delicate.  We  can  now 
turn  to  Mr  Hpddle.  He  was 
reported  in  last  weekend's  edi- 
tion of  The  Times  as  saying 
“You  and  1 have  been  physically 
given  two  bands  and  two  legs 
and  a half-decent  brain . . . same 
people  have  not  been  bom  like 
that  for  a reason.  The  karma  Is 
working  from  another  lifetime." 

Uproar.  Groups'  representing 
disabled  people  protested.  The 
prime  minister  said  that  If  Mr 
Hoddle  had  been  quoted  cor- 


rectly he  could  not  stay  In  his 
Job.  The  shoal  of  media  piranha 
closed  in  on  the  doomed  coach's 
thrashing  body. 

Yet  if  you  take  the  two  US 
cases  quoted  above,  Mr  Hoddle 
fells  lightly  on  the  FalweD  side 
of  tha  line.  His  notion  of  re- 
incarnation. sounds  muddled.  Bis 
Hindu-Buddhlst  beliefs  were  as 
kookily  expressed  as  was  the  tel- 
evangelist’s distorted  version  of 
Christianity.  But  he  did  not 
come  out  in  a direct  attack  on 
disabled  Individuals;  he  did  not 
overtly  seek  to  do  them  harm. 

Yes.  yes,  comes  the  reply  - but 
he  insulted  them.  If.  he  had 
implied  that  racial  characteris- 
tics reflected  actions  in  a past 
life  no  civilised  person  would 
have,  sprung  to  his  . defence. 
Against  that  we  must  concede 
that  just  about  every  religion,  in 


fundamentalist  form,  is  politi- 
cally incorrect,  replete  wtth 
verbal  denunciations  of  non- 
believers. homosexuals,  women, 
single  mothers . . . 

The  strongest  argument  for 
the  dismissal  of  Mr  Hoddle  is 
that  he  was  an  important  public 
figure,  a rule  model,  a high  priest 
of  the  soccer  religion.  It  was 
incumbent  on  him  to  restrain 
himself,  to  avoid  gross  discour- 
tesy to  any  group.  While  he  held 
the  job  he  could  not  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  speech  allowed  to. 
say,  some  of  Britain’s  cruder 
stand-up  /-ninfec 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  rest 
of  us  should  be  let  loose  to  be  as 
non-PC  as  we  please.  South  Afri- 
cans are  acutely  aware  of  every 
nuance  of  every  derogatory  term 
for  every  ethnic  group.  During 
the  apartheid  years  these  were 


the  hate-nouns  of  racial  classif- 
ication, They  are  unacceptable  in 
Nelson  Mandela's  republic. 

The  older  democracies  should 
be  at  least  as  PC  as  post-apart- 
' held  South  Africa,  should  they 
not?  This  is  awkward.  Democrats 
are  naturally  uncomfortable 
with  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  speech.  These  who  set  the  lim- 
its of  PC-speak  often  create 
absurdities,  bringing  the  whole 
idea  into  disrepute. 

That  line  we  seek  to  draw  is 
elusive.  The  law  should  debar 
public  use  of  language  that 
foments  . antipathy  towards 
others,  but  it  should  also  allow 
everyone  to  speak  his  or  her 
mind.  It  Is  one  of  those  things 
none  of  us  will  ever  get  quite 
right.  When  in  doubt.  I say 
favour  free  speech. 

joe.rogaiy:dfL  com 


Lunch  with  the  FT 


into  his  world 

Henry  Louis  Gates  has  fulfilled  a lifelong  dream  with  his 
new  project  Ericarta  Africana,  writes  Victoria  Griffith 


Perhaps  the  biggest  sur- 
prise of  a visit  to  the.- 
offices  of  Henry  Louis 
Gates,  hero  of  the 
black  intelligentsia,  is 
finding  that  his  secretary,  Joann, 
is  white. 

In  fact  the  whole  of  Harvard 
University's  Afro-American 
Studies  department,  which  Gates 
runs,  seems  a model  of  integra- 
tion, where  yachtsy-looking 
Anglo-Saxons  intermingle  with 
disttnguished-tooking  blacks. 


light-hearted.  Under  the  heading, 
“Aardvark”,  for  Instance,  we 
learn  that  Malcolm  X,  the  black 
rights  leader,  was  fascinated  by 
the  spelling  of  this  word  and 
made  a special  visft  to  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  just  before  his  death,  to  see 
what  an  aardvark  actually  looked 
like. 

Gates  had  originally  planned  to . 
meet  me  over  , lunch  at  a local 
Indian  restaurant,  but  has 
Instead  asked  Joann  to  bring  in 
some  “veggie  burgers"  so  he  can 


On  reflection,  it  is. a fitting-'  demonstrate  his.  work.  (He  Is  not 
. environment  for.  Gates.  A s-*>-  a -vegetarian,1  he ‘points  oat,  but 
celebrity  academia,  be  has  spent 1 jusT  likes  meatless  burgers.)  He 
his  life  inviting  white  people  into  : complains  a few  times  about  his 
a black  world.  < t • - •••'  hunger  and  the  cold  he  is  nurs- 

On  the  day  I meet  him,  he  is  ing,  and  when  the  food  finally 
beaming  about  his  latest  project,  arrives,  the-  slight-framed  Gates 
a CD-Rom  encyclopaedia  that  - digs  ip  with  zeal 
provides  a showcase  for- the  obn-  AS  the  foremost  interpreter  o£ 
tribution  made  by  blacks- tQ  his-  1 the  black 'experience  for  white 


tory.  ■ r • ■ . :• 

Fbr  those  pf  us  from  thfe  white 
universe,  the  publication1  of  an 
encyclopaedia  may-  mot  seem 
much  cause  for  celebration.  Yet 
it  is  an  achievement -that  took 
African-Americans  most' of  this  ■ 
century  to  fulfil. 

The  pan-African  encyclopedia  • 
was  the  unfulfilled  dream  of 
WJ5LB.  Du  Bois,  the  preeminent*’ 
black  philosopher  of  the  early  f 
1900s.  Du  Bois  spent  most  of  his 
hfe  trying  to  find  a sponsor  for 
his  project;  racism  and  ignorance, 
did  him  in,  and  he  died  without 
finding  a publisher.  Ever  since 
Gates -was  a student  and  first 
read  of  Du  Bois*  failed  quest,  he 
has  dreamed  of  that  elusive  ency- 
clopaedia. 

Now  the  US  software  giant 
Microsoft  has  fulfilled  that 
dream;  last  month  En carta  Afri- 
cana was  officially  released.  “The. 
primary  cause  of  racism  is  igno- 
rance," says  Gates.  He  addresses 
bis  audience  of  one  as  if  he  were 
lecturing  a hall  frill  of  people. 
“The  best  way  to  combat  igno- 
rance is  to  marshall  scientific 
facts  about  the  negro." 

Showing  off  the  CD-Rom- in  a. 
darkened  conference  room.  Gates 
presides  over  the  portrayal  of  his 
race’s  accomplishments  like  a 
father  showing  off  his  children's 
report  cards. 

He  beams  with  pride  as  he 
clicks  on  an  audio  £ape'OfJ3e&de 
Smith,  the  great  blues  singer  of 
the  1920s.  1 picked  out  most  of 
the  music  clips  myseff,"  he  con- 
fides. 

The  encylopaedia,  which  Gates 
edited- together  with  a Harvard- 
colleague,  the  acclaimed -author 
Kwame  Anthony  Appiah,  is  at 
times  deadly  serious,  at  times 


America,  Gates’s^gtamorous  life- 
style-is  the  envy  of  many  Har- 
vard- academics;-  The  university 
wifi  foot  reveal  his  salary,  bat  he 
Is  ramourecLto  be  the  best-paid 

v'  ‘ 

- -.  »• 

sentence 
' ins  :V;  ' 

asured  to 
lace  the 
■^listener  in 
awe.  of  his 
eloquence 

humanities  professor  in  the  US. 
Jt  is  Gates's  reward  for  turning 
Harvard's  moribund  Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies  department  into  the 
best  in  the  country  since  his 
arrival  in  the  early  1990s. 

When  he  is  away  from  Cam- 
bridge, Gates  is  mingling  with 
other  celebrities.  He  is  friendly 
with  Hollywood  producer  Steven , 
Spielberg,  and  was  a consultant 
on  Amis  tad, . Spielberg's  film 
about  a slave  rebellion. 

Gates  also  manages  to  keep  his 
name  In  constant  circulation.  He 
regularly  hosts  programmes  for 
the  BBC  and  US  television,  inter- 
views other  black  high-flyers  for 
the  New  Yorker  magazine,  and 
writes  and  edits  a stream  of 
books. 

Given  Gates's  devotion  to  Du 
Bois,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
be  took  up  the  challenge  of  com- 
piling the-  pan-African  encyclo- 
paedia. He  sees  himself  as  Du 
Bois’  heir  apparent.-  an  incarnate. 


member  of  the  “Talented  Tenth", 
the  group  of  accomplished  blacks 
that  Du  Bois  expected  would  lead 
its  race  to  better  timgi 

Those  better  times  have  proved 
more  elusive  than  Gates’s  prede- 
cessors might  have  predicted. 
WhDe  Gates  is  dearly  proud  of 
his  racial  heritage,  he  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  split  In  the  US 
between  the  black  -middle  dam; 
and  the  poor. 

He  has  the  perplexing  statistics 
to  band.  In  1967,  just  5 per  cent  of 
US  blacks  were  professionals  or 
-managers.  Today,  more  than  20 
per  cent  are.  Yet  while  black 
affluence  has  been  growing,  so 
has  Mack  poverty.  More  than  half 
of  all  black  me"  between  25  **nd 
84  are  jobless  or  underemployed. 

“MLK  [Martin  Luther  Bing] 
would  never  have  predicted  this 
kind  of  chasm,”  says  Gates, 
standing  up  and  paring  slightly, 
as  if  he  were  at  the  front  of  a 
classroom.  “He  didn't  give  his  life 
so  that  half  of  us  would  make  it 
and  half  erf  us  wouldn't” 

There  are  a number  of  theories 
to  «pWn  Ms  gap  The  Brtrainft 
right  argues  that  blacks'  poverty 
is  solely  of  their  own  making. 
The  extreme  left  blames  years  of 
discrimination  by  the  white  pop- 
ulation. foils  solidly  in  the 
middle,  upbraiding  both  races. 

“Blade  poverty  is  both  struc- 
tural and  behavioural'"  he  says. 
“Of  course,  discrimination  is  still 
a problem.  But  black  people  also 
have  choices.  You  don't  have  to 
get  pregnant  at  the  age  of  ML  You 
don’f  have  to  kill  your  next-door 
neighbour. 

*Tf  a robber’s  dimbing  in  your 
window  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  you’re  probably  not  going 
to  be  thinking  about  the  hard 
time  he  had  growing  up.” 

Gates  bemoans  what  he  sees  as 
tfrp  fa-iinp  of  intellectual  ambi- 
tion among  American  blacks. 
“When  I was  growing  up,  we 
didn’t  aspire  to  be  sports  stars," 
Gates  says.  “Thin-good  Marshall 
J the  first  black  Supreme  Court 
justice]  was  who  we  wanted  to 
be.  It  should  be  Vernon  Jordan, 
not  Michael  Jordan.” 

Yet  Gates  Is  also  critical  of 
many  whites  for  failing  to  pro- 
vide much-needed  social  assis- 
tance to  the  inner  cities.  More 
needs  to  be  done  to  protect  and 
educate  poor  black  children,  he 
believes,  and  more  must  be  done 
to  help  poor  blacks  become  entre- 
preneurs and  professionals. 

It  is  perhaps  Gates's  ability  to 
see  - the  issues  from  both  sides 
that  has  made  him  such,  a bridge 
between  whites  and  blacks.  Ills 


Harvard's  Homy  Louis  Gates:  ‘When  I was  growing  up,  we  cBdnt  aspire  to  be  sports  stars' 


mother  hated  whites,'.  Gates 
wrote  in  his  autobiography,  Col- 
oured People.  While  he  under- 
stands that  hatred,  he  bag  not 
carried  it  into  his  own  life.  In 
Coloured  People,  he  describes  bis 
first  love  as  a white  girl  from  his  - 
home  town  in  West  Virginia.  He 
eventually  married  a white. 

Yet  the  professor  is  no  stranger 
to  prejudice.  His  own  formidable 
intelligence  seems  a challenge  to 
anyone  who  would  doubt  the 
abilities  of  his  race.  He  is  ever- 
consdous  of  that  role,  and  every 
sentence  he  utters  seems  mea- 


sured to  place  the  listener  in  awe 
of  his  eloquence. 

As  a student  at  Yale  in  the  late 
1960s,  colleagues  and  professors 
seemed  less  surprised  by  his  pres- 
ence there,  during  the  first  flush 
of  affirmative  action,  than  by  his 
ability  to  get  top  marks.  Their 
low  expectations  still  grate  on. 
Gates’s  nerves. 

While  he  never  underestimates 
the  problems  of  racism  in  Amer- 
ica, he  believes  other  countries 
are  complacent  about  the  chal- 
lenges they  face  in  this  area. 

“Racism  takes  different  forms. 


depending  on  the  county  it  Is  in,” 
says  Gates.  “England  has  its  own 
particular  form  of  racism.  Brazil 
is  one  Of  the  most  racist  coun- 
tries around.  Just  pick  up  a mag- 
azine there  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  black  faces  you  see  inside." 

For  the  time  being  discussions 
about  race  have  been  put  on  hold 
in  the  United  States.  Gates 
believes  it  is  only  a matter  of 
time  before  the  tensions  come 
back  to  the  bofl. 

“In  the  US,  we  talk  about  it 
during  a big  event,  then  we 
stop,"  says  Gates.  “But  talking 


can  only  do  so  much  anyway.  All 
we  seem  to  do  in  the  US  is  talk 
about  race.” 

Ironically,  talking  and  writing 
about  race  is  what  Gates  has 
spent  his  life  doing.  Any  white 
who  spends  an  hour  with  him 
will  feel  closer  to  the  black  race, 
and  more  in  awe  of  it,  for  having 
done  so. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  has  become 
the  secretary  of  state  Tor  people 
of  African  descent  His  Encarta 
Africana  is  his  latest  plea  for 
peace. 


Public  -transport  is  effi- 
cient but  running  at  a 
loss;  a new  road  tunnel 
has  just  cost  a pile  of 
money;  now  bridges  need  repair. 
Industry  has  nowhere  to  expand, 
and  housing  is  short  -Crime  is  a 
little  out  of  hand.  Municipal 
finances  do  not  look  wonderfuL- 
The  scenario  , will  sound  famil- 
iar to  residents  of,  say,  Amster- 
- dam  or  a good,  number  of  other 
world  cities.  But  it  is  the  story  of 
a- town  called  -Wefton,  where 
things  get  worse,  and  the  only 
people  to  blame  are  an  American 
named  Will  Wright  - and  me.  - 
When  Wrigrt  -visited.  Amster- 
dam, our  discontented  citizens 
. could  have  tracked  us.  down  in' 
the  same- room.  He  had  wane  to 
address  a conference 'atfk*  Bern* 
van  an  imposing  edifice. 

As  the  man  pul  in  charge  of  Wef-' 
ton's  development  1 should  have 
provided  the  town  -with  some- 


My  virtual  disaster  as  a planner 

Gordon  Cramb  meets  the  man  behind  the  program  that  allowed  him  to  create  his  own  town 


i 


thing  similar.  But  as  it  is,  taxes 
rose  and  the  population  ebbed; 
moat  bull  dings  stand  derelict 

■But  then  came  the  reality 
check  - there' mere  no  Weftonians 
in  the  real  world.  I had  to  keep 
reminding  myself  of  this  while 
playing  with  the  town’s  neatiy 
mapped  outlines  on -my  laptop 
computer  screen.  Wright  was 
zeal,  however,  and  in  the  Dutch 
capital  to  talk  about  his  creation, 
SfrnCity  a computer  program 
which,  without  lifting  a brick, 
allowed  me  to  name,  design  and 
Administer  Wefton  and  see.  what 
would  happen. 

■ “People  have  asked  us  to  plan  a 
city- -or  a social  system-  That 

i 


scares  the  hell  .out  of  one,"  says 
Wright.  But  he  .does  maintain 
that  the  exercise  in  constructing 
a society  and  determining  how 
scarce  resources  are  allocated 
can  "darifr  values  in  ourselves". 
- The  first  thing  SJmGity  did  for 
me  was  to  confirm  that,  in  dis- 
missing a teenage  whim  to  train 
as  a town  planner,  I had  made  a 
sound  decision  -not  only  for  me 
but  for  urbanites  wherever  I 
wight  have  ended  up.  But  then,  it 
was  only  my  first  go  at  the  first 
computer-  game  I had  really 
wanted  to  play  since  a sop  outlay 
on  a Space  Invaders  game  in  a 
pub  in  the  late  ISTOs  put  me  off 
them. 


In  the  meantime,  the  internet 
had  sneaked  into  my  life,  from 
which  1 learn  that  SlmCity  has 
-been  around  for  nine  years  and 
has  sold  5m  copies..!  have  joined 
its  newsgroup  and  forged 
acquaintanceships  with  people  I 
have  not  met  From  participation 
in  tills  virtual  community.  I was 
now  ready  to  create  one. 

There  were  about  1,000  of 
us  at  Doors  of  Percep- 
tion, a three-day  multi- 
media,  design  and  cul- 
ture exhibition  organised  for  the 
fifth  time  by.  the  Netherlands 
Design  Institute.  The  most  visible 
difference  between  this  and  other 


computer  fairs  was  that  the  suits 
were  fewer  and  the  spectacle 
frames  modish!  y thicker. 

In  her  Joystick  Nation,  a his- 
tory of  video  games,  J.C.  Here 
calls  SimCity  and  its  spin-offs 
“essentially  digital  terrariums  for 
grown-ups”.  And  the  main  point 
of  laving  an  ecosystem  at  your 
fingertips,  whether  digital  or 
planted  in  dirt,  must  be  so  you 
can  manipulate  it 

Or  Is  that  too  much  a male 
conclusion?' Brenda  Laurel  has 
three  daughters  and  has  been 
designing  computer  games  gfriup 
1977.  Boys  .want  superheroes,  she 
says,  but  girls  seek  out  “people 
[digitally  generated  characters] 


they  can  imagine  being  in  a rela- 
tionship with.". 

Girls  “will  solve  incredibly  dif- 
ficult problems  and  master  diffi- 
cult skills  if  the  payoff  is  an  expe- 
rience they  are  interested  in". 

Wright  is  bringing  that  experi- 
ence closer  to  home  in  a game 
due  out  this  year,  of  which  the 
Amsterdam  fair  got  a glimpse. 
Setting  it  in  a residential  unit 
means  the  biggest  danger  is  that 
boys,  the  paunchy  and  balding 
ones  included,  may  see  it  as’  a 
dolls’  bouse.  That  could  send 
them  heading  for  the  hills,  or  at 
least  for  the  more  ruggedly  pack- 
aged pursuits  of- a Sony  Playsta- 
tion. 


But  adults  like  to  use  suppos- 
edly practical  architectural  pro- 
grams as  toys,  says  Wrigbt.  A 
handy  8m  of  those  have  been 
sold,  largely  to  couples  most  of 
whom  have  no  intention  of  plac- 
ing an  order  for  that  conserva- 
tory or  deck. 

Scaled  right  back,  my  early 
urban  planning  ambitions  show 
up  indoors  these  days  on  sheaves 
of  graph  paper  every  time  I move 
house:  furniture  plotted  in, 
kitchen  reconfigured.  Next  time, 
that  will  aD  be  done  on  computer. 

In  Wright's  computer  house,  an 
otherwise  static  family  scene 
gains  an  edge  through  the  arrival 
of  neighbours  and  home  improve- 
ments. Who  will  be  first  to  jump 
naked  into  the  hot  tub  just  built 
in  the  back  yard?  “These  charac- 
ters actually  do  have  relation- 
ships." he  says.  I find  this  state- 
ment alarming.  But  then  rm  not 
your  average  Weftonlan. 
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Mind  the  gaps 

The  Tate  gallery  at  Bankslde  is  a work  in  progress,  says  Antony  Thomcroft 

From  the  outside  very  20th  century  sculptures  will  There  is  no  knowing  how  many  tional  gallery  space  to  displi 

little  seems  to  be  happen-  occupy  the  rear  of  the  hall.  works  will  be  on  display  in  the  contemporary  art. 

ing  at  the  Tate  Gallery  of  One  wall  or  the  vast  hall,  new  Tate;  if  one  room  is  given  Then  there  will  he  the  exhit 

Modern  Art  on  the  which  vaults  up  100ft  to  the  roof,  over  to  a Joseph  Beuys  installs-  tions,  one  main  show  with  pe 

tion  that  could  mean  do  show  for 
20  minimalist  paintings.  But  at 
least  1,000  works  will  be  there. 


From  the  outside  very 
little  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing at  the  Tate  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art  on  the 
Thames  at  Bankside.  the  Millen- 
nium Fund's  biggest  London 
project  this  side  of  the  Dome. 
Aud  that  is  very  much  how  it 
\viil  continue. 

The  Fund,  through  the  lottery, 
is  providing  £50m  of  the  £130m 
needed  to  transform  the  disused 
power  station  into  a home  for  the 
Tate's  collection  of  20th  century 
;irt.  But  so  highly  prized  is  Sir 
Giles  Gilbert  Scott's  1330s  mod- 
ernist brick  slab  of  a building 
tiiat  when  the  Queen  opens  the 
museum  in  May  next  year  the 
exterior  will  be  virtually 
unchanged.  It  has  returned  to 
'ushion. 

Inside,  however,  it  is  a different 
story.  About  500  builders  are 
working  on  time  and  within  bud- 
get to  create  the  art  gallery  of  the 
2lst  century.  The  main  features 
Iiavo  taken  shape  - the  visitor 
util  pass  through  sliding  glass 
doors  on  the  west  side  of  the  site, 
down  a great  sloping  ramp  into 
the  turbine  hall,  150m  long, 
which  will  act  OS  the  communal 
heart  of  the  building  with  shops, 
eluakroouis.  information  and 
ticket  desks,  and  a cafe  spilling 
out  into  riverside  gardens. 

There  will  even  be  some  art  - 


20th  century  sculptures  will 
occupy  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

One  wall  or  the  vast  hall, 
which  vaults  up  100ft  to  the  roof, 
will  be  left  blank  and  unadorned, 
revelling  in  its  industrial  past 
On  the  other  side  will  he  the  gal- 
leries. on  three  levels,  dividing 
into  six  suites,  with  two  floors 
displaying  the  permanent  collec- 
tion. and  one  constantly  chang- 
ing for  exhibitions. 

The  highest  levels  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a glass  enclosed  roof, 
allowing  the  top  gallery  to  enjoy 
natural  daylight  and  providing 
space  for  such  essentials  of  a 
modem  museum  as  a restaurant 
and  a room  for  friends,  both 
private  and  corporate. 

Not  only  is  the  structure  tn 
place  - escalators  and  lilts  are. 
too.  The  director  of  the  gallery. 
Lars  Nittve,  a Swede  who  had 
run  the  Louisiana  Museum  out- 
side Copenhagan,  is  planning  the 
wall  coverings,  the  flooring,  and 
the  lights  for  the  galleries; 

He  is  also  starting  to  devise  the 
hang  or  the  art.  The  museum  will 
allow  the  Tate  to  display  60  per 
cent  of  its  collection  of  20th  cen- 
tury art  as  against  the  15  per 
cent  which  fights  for  space  with 
British  art  In  the  Tate  Gallery  cm 
Millbank  (which  next  year 
becomes  a refurbished  Tate 
Gallery  of  British  Art). 


and  they  will  be  changed  con- 
stantly. One  thing  already  seems 
certain:  It  will  not  be  a chrono- 
logical display  - the  six  suites 
will  pick  on  various  aspects  of 
20tb  century  art  figurative,  per- 
haps, or  abstract  or  conceptual. 

There  was  one  good  piece  of 
news  for  Nittve  this  week.  The 
Arts  Council  has  given  the  Tate 
£62m  to  enable  it  to  open  addl- 


Tony  Barber  found  be  was  not  quite  ready  for  naturism 


T he  swimming  pool  at 
KGnigstein,  a graceful, 
prosperous  town  out- 
side Frankfurt,  is  no 
ordinary  swimming 
pool.  Then  again,  when  it  comes 
to  taking  your  clothes  off,  Ger- 
many is  no  ordinary  country.  It 
all  started  one  chilly  Monday 
afternoon  in  January . . . 

But  first  things  first  Within 
days  of  moving  to  Germany. 
Ingrid  and  i quickly  realised  that 
the  KBnigsteln  Embed,  was  some- 
thing exceptional.  To  call  ft  a 
mere-  pool  does  it  a grave  injus- 
tice. ft  fo  vast  and  dominates  one- 

alope  of  the  forested  Taunus  hills 
overlooking  Frankfurt  ' 

As  its  nam*  suggests,  the  Kur- 
bad  caters  not  only  for  the 
humble  swimmer  but  for  those 
seeking  a “cure'’  — sauna-lovers, 
people  mx*ung  physiotherapy, 
people. suspecting  they  need  a 
little  exercise,  and  other  people 
mixing  exercise  with  a visit  to 
the. bar.  It  is  modem,  relaxing., 
clean  and  efficient.  With  prices 
starting  at  DM8  for  a 90-minute 
swim,. it  is  extraordinarily  good 
value. 

But  it  is  the  pools  that  are 
most  startling  of  all.  From  a 
large,  well-healed  Indoor  pool 
with  colourful,  mirrored  ceilings 
you  axe  led  through  a chest-high 
passage  of  water  into  an  outdoor 
pool  equipped  with  whirlpool, 
jaenzzi,  climbing  frame  (for.  the. 
muscular):  and  a variety  -of 
high-pressure  automatic  water 
pomps  and  jets  (for  those  who 
like  to  be  massaged  on  every  part 
. of  the  body  from  neck  to  toe).  ; . 

On  a clear  winter  evening,  you 
can  look  up  from  the  outdoor 
pool  info  the  starlit  sly  and  see 
an  illuminated  castle  nest- 
ling . ...  in  the  dark  green  Taunus ' 
hills.  The  sharp  cold  air  is 
instantly  invigorating.  The  water 
is  so  warm  that  you  can  stay  in  it 
even  when  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature is  near  freezing  point 
S truth  be  told,-the  pools  alone 
are  enough  to  make  you  lwant  to 
visit  the  Kurbad  every  day  of  the 
week.  Which  is  almost  what 
Ingrid  and  I began  to  do.  We 
went  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
Tuesdays,  most  days.  But,  for 
some  reason,  we  never  went  on 
Mondays.  Perhaps  it- felt  like  too 


much- febub^ -trying  to  be-seJt 
consdddsly'  aifir^etie  on  a Mon- 
day.' OrTnaybe  we  both  had.  a. 
sixth  sg^sa-that  Mondays  just, 
weren't -going  to  be-  bar  cup  of' 
tea. 

Almost1  by  accident,  we  evenfi*- 
r ally  discovered  that  Monday  "at 
the  Kurbad  was  FEE  Day  - at 
least,  from  4pm  onwards.'  FKK. 
stands,  for  FmkOrparkultur,  qt 
Culture-  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Body.  In- plain  language  you  get 
’em  off.  - • -..  . 7- 

There  was  nn  denying  ft,,,  tea. - 
now'  feced.-an  -agnnirfng,  almost 
Shakespearean  choice.  To  FKKar 
not  to  FKR:  that,  wasthe  quete 
ttoh.  _ -—It 

Germany,  it  should  be  noted, 
has  an  official  FKK  organisation. 

F%Ki$ 

Freedom  of  - ' 
the  Body, 
wMdi  means  s 
you  get  : 
'em  off 

It  Incorporates  hundreds  of 
natnrist  societies  across  the 
country,  ft  publishes  a magazine; 
has  a lively  internet  site  and 
arranges  all  maimer  of  family 
■ holidays  concentrating  on  hpailth, 
sports  and  general  good  fun.  : . 

For  example,  the.  ftosenfeld 
beach  and  camping  resort  on  the 
Baltic  Sea  offers  not  merely  a 
chance  to  undress,  but  to  play 
fcahift  tennis  and  . enjoy  “staging 
evenings  and  dancing-events”,  At 
the  Sporthotei,  south -of  the  west 
Goman  dty  of  Aachen,  you  can 
enjoy  a sauna  big  enough  for  22 
people  as  weD  as  hang  out 
playing  skittles  and  darts. 

But  FKR  is  also  a term  used 
loosely  in  German  to . denote 
"doing  something  with  no  clothes 
on".  As  such,  it  is  all  part  of  mi 
admirably  -natural  German 
approach,  to  nudity  - and,  one 
might  add  (though  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a separate -issue);  sexu- 
ality. - 

There  is  a public  park  in 
FrsmkftQ-t  where  people- sunbathe 
• naked  inifce  summer*  anfltn©  one 


hate  an  eyelid.  Forests,  moon- 
fairaatad ta&eeffies  are also  popu- 
for  spots.  More  unusually,  one 
iriend  .'swears-  he  recently  saw  a 
fuB^  xmdbthed  man  walk  down 
‘ Frankfort's  main-pedestrian 
shopping  street.  ...  - 

■ As  the  German  Natnrist' Guide 
puts  it  "Natarjsm  is  practical. 
There  is ~ no “ swimsuit  .which. 
Ife)dfea8MtwedkB.Th^areiK) 
embarrassing  deathly  pale  spots 
.£tt  tot  tackside:_Nfetorism  is  also 
healthy,  because  one  can  rapidly 
.-  fetch  a cold  tn  wetbathing-rags.’’ 

- Among  those  who  might  heart-. 
Hy  endorse  .such  sentiments  is 
Beater  Rotbermimd.  A 79-yeax-old 
forinbr  pDotwho  bsted  Luftwaffe 
fighter  . planes  in  the  second 
■world  war,  she  runs  a DMlSOma 
year 'business,  , known  as  Beate 
Uhae.  that  spectahses  in  ' erotic 
magazines;  videos,  toys  and  con- 
doms. v; . ■ 

Recently  she  aimounced  plans 
to  float  a)  per  cent  of  her  com- 
pany on  the  stock  market. 

Back  in  KOniestein,  the  tone 
was  nearing  to  take  foe  Monday 
-Plunga  Ah, hope  springt  eternal, 

- the  human  sjmit'is  fiail,  etc.  By 
the  time  we  drove  up  to  the  Kur- 
bad,  I was  utterly  convinced,  toe . 

- pools  were  going  to  bd  fined  with 
countless  young  women'  of 
unspeakable  loveliness.  ’ 

• “You  are  aware,”  3aid  toe  per- 
oxide blonde  -at  the  ticket  desk, 
"that  today  is  FKK  DayT  She 
inspected  Ingrid  and  me  with 
narrow,  inquiring  eyes.'  I 
blanched.  “ JcacoW,”  I said. 

Inside  the  indoor  pool,  it  did 
not  take  two  seconds  to  establish 
that  acme  erf  theT&xrbmTs  regular 
swimmers  was  there:  In  contrast 
. to  a normal -day,  there  were 
almost  no  . cbuples  or  groups  , of 
Mends.  There  were  very  few 
women  and  no  families  at- alt  It 
was  very  quiet  — . too  quiet.  The 
water  had,  apparently  deliber- 
ately. been  made. several  degrees 
• colder  than  usuaL 

Outside,  under  the  moonlight, 
quite  a gang  had  gathered  to  the . 
jacnzzL  Alas,  it  was  one  of  those 
gangs  which  would  not  have 
wanted  me,  or  Ingrid  for  that 
' matter,  as-a  member.-Britf  One 
day  I aim  sure  I shall  try  FKK 
' again,  but  at  that  moment  all  I 
;■  wanted  was  my  trunks.-'  ‘ 


tional  gallery 'space, to  display 
contemporary  art. 

Then  there  will  be  the  exhibi- 
tions, one  main  show  with  per- 
haps three  or  four  subsidiary 
attractions,  probably  sharing  a 
common  theme.  Unlike  the  Gal- 
lery at  larg£  they  will  attract  an 
admission  charge.  But  in  2000  the 
main  exhibition  will  be  toe  col- 
lection itself,  enhanced  with. 
some  impressive  gifts  and  loans. 

In  pfenning-  the  bang,  Nittve 
has  become  more  aware  of  the 
gaps  In  the  Tate’s  collection  - he 
needs  more  German  expressionist 
art,  works  by  Duchamp,  a 
Matisse  "odalisque”.  Every  day 
toe  great,  the  good,  and  toe  giv- 
ing are  being  shown  over  the  site 
and  the  seed  planted  that  their 
money  or  their  art  could  hardly 
find  a better  home. 

The  Tate  Gallery  of  Modem  Art 
will  undoubtedly  be  a great  suc- 
cess. The  Tate  Is  revising  its  esti- 
mated visitor  numbers  up  from 
2m  to  5L5m-  The  pedestrian 
bridge  now  taking  shape  to  link 
it  to  the  City  will  not  only  pro- 
vide additional  access  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  hut  should 
bring  in  more  of  toe  corporate 
money  toe  Tate  needs  to  cover 
the  £10m  annual  running  costs  of 
the  museum  - the  government 
has  made  clear  It  will  not  provide 
the  extra  money.  Landscaping 


Lars  Mttve:  already  planning  the  wafl  cowaifaga  and  Rghts  - and  the  hang 


around  the  site  starts  boot. 

It  Is  sad  that  London'  will  not 
have  a brand  new  2ist  century 
public  building  for  the  Millen- 
nium; it  is  a pity  the  Tate  is 
giving  a 60-yearold  structure  a 
costly  makeover.  But  Bankside 
will  make  more  of  an  impact 
when  completed,  especially  at 
night  with  its  glass  roof  and  its 
long  arrow-slit  windows,  inter- 
nally lighted.  Exhibitions  might 


be  promoted,  with  spotlights,  ban- 
ners or  through,  screening  Images 
on  its  blank  exterior  walls.  Tbe 
brick  box  offers  a blank  surface 
for  creative  minds. 

But  if  toe  building,  is  to  exceed 
expectations,  there  remain  anom- 
alies. The  great  chimney,  its 
most  distinctive  feature,  remains . 
sealed  off;  there  is  no  money  to 
install  the  high  speed  lifts  to 
rush  visitors  to  a viewing  tower 


Pity  the  poor,  simple 
male.  He  may  be  blinded 
by  female  beauty  - yet 
has  no  real  idea  of  what 
beauty  is.  It  seems  his  prefer- 
ences change  with  environment, 
exposure  to  western  media  and 
i.  '.en  to  economic  conditions. 

One  criterion  that  seems  to 
play  little  part  in  forming  male 
p references  is  personal  taste. 
according  to  recent  research. 
Tki*  might  explain  why  some 
facts  are  found  to  be  universally 
attractive. 

Psychologist  Alan  Slater  and 

L-uileupues  from  the  University  of 
Exeter  have  just  reported  that 
uvali  babies  between  14  and  151 
hours  from  birth  already  pre- 
fein.il  looking  at  more  attractive 
yruwn-up  faces,  as  graded  by 
adults.  This  was  seen  as  evidence 
iluit  fiuding  certain  types  of  face 
attractive  might  even  be  genetic. 

One  theory  was  that  evolution 
fnvnareti  the  selection  of  mates 
;vho  hfked  health)',  with  a flaw- 
less countenance  classed  as  a 
;.igu  of  good  physical  health. 
Again,  this  might  have  suggested 
that  wu  were  biologically  pro- 
grammed to  find  certain  looks 
universally  attractive. 

This  theory  held  sway  for 
.locales  but  recent  research  now 


Gentlemen  prefer  blondes  . . 

in  times  of  prosperity,  says  Raj  Persaud.  But  baby  faces  are  out  of  favour  in  a recession 


contradicts  it  Psychologists  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts 
asked  subjects  to  estimate,  just 
from  photographs  of  faces  of  ado- 
lescents, how  healthy  aud  how 
attractive  they  were.  The 
researchers  compared  these  rat- 
ings with  toe  health  records  of 
the  subjects,  followed  up  into 
middle  and  late  adulthood. 

The  results  show  there  was  no 

association  between  a beautiful 

face  and  physical  health.  Yet 
beauty  was  perceived  as  a sign 
that  toe  person  was  likely  to  be 
physically  healthier  than  Its 
owner  necessarily  was.  So  it 
seems  we  are  likely  to  make  an 
error  when  trying  to  assess  phys- 
ical health  from  looks  alone. 

In  most  world  cultures,  men 
have  tended  to  prefer  women 
with  thin  waists  and  relatively 
wider  hips  - the  hourglass  shape. 
This  waist  ratio  is  indeed  found 
to  indicate  some  improved  female 
physical  health,  including  less 
likelihood  of  becoming  diabetic 
or  infertile.  But  do  men  prefer 


these  features  because  they  are 
driven  to  by  their  genes,  or 
because  they  have  been  per- 
suaded by  a western  media  which 
portrays  the  ideal  woman  as  hav- 
ing a thin  waist? 

To  exclude  tbe  factor  of  west- 
ern contamination,  Douglas  Wu, 
of  Imperial  College,  London,  and 
Glenn  Shepherd,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  tried  to  find 
people  in  such  a remote  area  that 
they  had  not  been  exposed  to 
television,  cinema  or  advertising. 

Their  results  were  published  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  science 
journal  Nature.  They  found  that 
male  preferences  for  hourglass- 
shaped  women  in  remote  tribes 
increased  as  did  their  exposure  to 
western  culture.  But  men  of  a 
tribe  in  remote  Peru,  toe  least 
westernised,  preferred  women 
who  would  be  regarded  in  devel- 
oped nations  as  being  over- 
weight 

They  even  appeared  to  be 
deeply  concerned  about  toe  “poor 
health”  of  the  women  who  had 


thinner  waists.  Shown  pictures  of 
slim  women  toe  men  from  the 
Yomybato  tribe  rated  these 
women  as  probably  suffering 
from  diarrhoea,  fever  and  even 
perceived  them  as  "almost  dead”. 

These  reactions  might  mean 

In  downturns 
men  might 
prefer 
partners 
who  appear 
independent 

that  what  we  find  physically 
attractive  depends  on  our  situa- 
tion. Perhaps  when  food  supply  is 
more  uncertain  and  often  scarce, 
a heavier  mate  is  preferable. 

But  while  it  is-  possible  to 
xnbunt  arguments  to  explain  why 
primitive  tribes  might  prefer 
heavier  mates  to  thin  ones,  it  is 


less,  easy  to  explain  other  widely 
found  , preferences  in  physical 
appearance.  For  example,  why  do 
western . men  seem  to  ■ prefer 
blonde  women,  and  why  is  it  con- 
sidered attractive  for  .women  to 
accentuate  eye  size  with 
make-up? 

This  has  been  explained  as  ah 
over-spill  of  our  tendency  to  react 
lovingly  towards  babies;  babies’ - 
hair  colour  Is  lighter  than  that  of 
adults,  particularly  among  Cau- 
casians. Experiments  have  found 
that  the  more  baby-faced  a 
woman  appears  - rounder  and 
less  angular  face,  larger  and 
rounder  eyes,  higher  eyebrows,  - 
smaller  noses,  higher  foreheads 
and  smaller  chins  - the  more 
attractive  she  is  usually  rated.. 

But  Terri  Pettijohn  and  Abra- 
ham Tesser,  psychologists  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  have  just 
uncovered  preliminary  data,  yet 
to  be  formally  published,  which 
suggests  women  with  less  baby- 
like features  and  more  mature 
feces  (characterised  by  smaller 


eyes,  thin  cheeks  and  larger 
chins)  seem  more  attractive 
under  certain  conditions. 

Their  idea  is  that  when  times 
are  good,  for  example  during  ah 
economic  boom, 'men  feet  wealth- 
ier and  presume  they  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  look  after 
the  baby-faced  woman,,  whose 
appearance  suggests  helpless- 
ness. and  therefore  a need  to  be 
cared  for.  The  youthful  look 
might  also  suggest  fun  andptey- 
folness,  which  Tits  the  prevailing 
mood  at  times  of  prosperity:  - 

But  when  the  going  gets  tough, - 
during  an  economic  downturn, 
men  might  look  for  more  support 
from  women,  and  in  particular 
prefer  partners  who  appear  more- 
able  to  look  after  themselves, 
appearing  less  dependent 
'Hie  test  of  this  hypothesis 
involved  wamlntng  the  amnial 
polls  erf  the  top  five  most  popular 
American  actresses  for  each  year: 
between  1932  and  1995; -toe 
results  woe  then  compared -with, 
measures- of  the  state  of  the  econ- 


- Aafcnood 

and  restaurant  at  the  top.  It  will 
also  require  another  £40m-plos 
appeal  to  complete  toe  site.  One 
large  section  of  Bankside,  to  the 
soutb,  is  still  being  used  by  Lon- 
don Electricity  as  a power  sta- 
tion, while  underneath  there  is 
another  vast  exploitable  area 
occupied  by  oil  tanks. 

The  hew  Tate  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art  is  work  in  progress  tn 
every  sense  of  the  eXpreasion. 


omy  for  those  years.  Measure- 
ments were  taken  from  each  act- 
ress's photograph,  so  the  size  of 
facial  features,  such  as  the  eyes 
and  chin,  could  be  accurately 
determined.  . : 

-’  Pettijohn  and  Tesser  indeed 
found  , that  during  prosperous 
periods,  actresses  with  baby- 
faced features  were  more  popu- 
ter,  but  during  hard  tone^- act- 
resses with  more  mature 'feces, 
and  less  baby-face  appearance 
(small  eyes,  thin  cheeks  and 
' large  chins)  became  more 
favoured. 

- For  example,  the  worst  years 
for  toe  economy  in  the  US  ' were 
1932  and  1933,  andthenthe  more 
mature  looking  Marie  Dressier 
arid  Janet  Gaynor  were  the  most 
'popular  actresses.  During  the. 
more  affluent  years  of  the:  late 
1940s  and  1950s,  the.  baby-faced 
Ann  Sheridan^  Bette  Davis,  Judy 
Garland  and  Rita  Hayworth 
became  more  fended. 

So  does  the  fact  that  inen 
recently  voted  JiU  Dando,  the  37- 
yearold  BBC  presenter-with  toe 
more  mature  face,,  the  most  popu- 
for  dinner-date  mean  recession  fs 
on  the  way  in  the  UK?  ' 

■ Raj  Persaud  is  consultant  psy- 
. cfdatrist  at  the  Maudsky  Hospi- 
_tal,iLondan.  ■ - 
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uses  both  sides  of  its  brain 


Shere  Hite  has  written  about,  and  led,  the 
sexual  revolution  for  30  years.  Here  she  talks 
to  leading  businessmen  about  its  progress 
from  the  bedroom  to  the  boardroom 


Thirty  years  into  the  sexual 
revolution,  sexual  politics 
ere  bigger  news  than  ever. 
President  Clinton’s  involve- 
ment with  a White  House 
intern  is  testing  the  boundaries  of  the 
US  constitution  and  has  threatened  to 
catapult  him  out  of  office;  the  public 
fascination  with  Princess  Diana  hnc  led 
the  British  royal  family  to  review  the 
way  it  does  business.  Viagra,  bath«t 
harassment  suits,  abortion.  Aids 
research,  rising  divorce  statistics  all 
testify  to  the  fast  pace  of  social  change. 

Surprisingly,  no  one  has  asked  the 
world’s  leading  businessmen  for  their 
thoughts  on  these  developments  - as  if 
there  were  a mysterious  divide  separat- 
ing “lifestyle  issues”  from  “the  finan- 
cial world". 

So  X set  out  to  interview  some  chief 
executives.  On  the  agenda:  what  do 


could  still  be  living  with  old  patterns, 
which  say  that  a woman-  is  for  sex, 
reproduction  or  seduction.  Or  he  could 
understand  that  there  n«n  he  many 
kinds  of  relationship  between  the 
sexes.” 

In  a culture  in  which  there  has  been 
faint  acceptance  of  friendship  between 
women  and  men  - a world  that  pre- 
pares us  only  for  father-daughter, 
mother-son,  wife-husband  or  lover,  or 
possibly  brother-sister  relationships  - 
it  is  proving  difficult  for  men  and 
women  to  evolvb  together  at  work. 

The  integration  of  women  into  the 
larger  world  always  brings  forth,  for 
example,  the.  clichfr  that,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  friendship,  there  is 
always  a sexual  undercurrent  or  attrac- 
tion between  a woman  and  a man. 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago,  drifting 
off  to  deep  on.  an  aircraft  on  the  way  to 


multinational  bosses  think  abont'  some  business  meeting^  an  executive 


recent  social  changes  and  how  do  they 
affect  corporations?  How  do  chief  exec- 
utives believe  business  leaders  should 
behave  in  their  private  lives?  Must  a 
man  be  a “perfect -family:  member"? 


might  read  about  Madonna,  vaguely 
muse  about  her  personal  life,  reassur- 
ing himself  that  it  W nothing  to  do 
with  him.  “Ah,  the  sexual  antics  of 
artists....”  azzm  Today,  the  same 


Will  .women  be  successfully  integrated,  person  could  be.  confronted,  with  the 
into  top  management?  What  will  thaw  headline:  Semal  Interlude  With  White 
2lst  century  boardroom  look  like?  . . .House.  Intern  Leads- to  President’s 

Multinationals . are  coming  to  domi-  . .. 

nate  not  just  work  lift  but  also  cultural'-  . * A man  rfYllld 
life  in  the  that  the  nation  state  “iaUf 

has,  first  as  an  idea  and  then  as  pottti-  gtrU  hp  living  . 
cal  reality,  since  iha  16th  antury^As  ...  & 

unelected  bodies,  in  effect"  fiefdoms, ' wit h ntfl 

(belong  to  one,  and  |on  receive  health 
insurance,  old  age  benefits,  and  social  p&ttCIIlS  - 
status)  their  values  $recrucia]  to  the  - . 

way  society  develop^-  whether  along  WtUGIl  StLV . - 
fundamentalist  religious  principles  . .t.  . ri  i.i 

(women  at  hpme,  men  at  “Serious ' ' 10.31  3.  WOUI32I 

Work’O  or  along  secular  lines  based  on  • 
equality  and'  h;rm«n  rights  lp  - iPt  ScX 

The  18th  century  evolutions  that  cprJnr+irvn? 
crMtud  our  nnlltiral  svstem  . ripmnc-  3CUULUU11  . 


* 
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(belong  to  (me,  and  receive  health 
insurance,  old  age  benefits,  and  social 
status)  their  values  ^ crucial  to  the 
way  society  develop^-  whether  along 
fundamentalist .refi-giotxs  principles 
(women  at  hpme,  men  at  “Serious  ’ 
Work")  or  along  secular  lines  based  on 
equaKty  andhimxan  rights. 

The  18th  century  involutions  that 
created  our  political  system,  democ- 
racy, left  an  unstable  situation  behind 
by  initially  denying  women  basic  vot- 
ing and  property  rights,  thereby 
entrenching  their  status  as  a disenfran- 
chised group. 

It  Is  only  in  the  late  20th  century 
that  the  discrepancy  in  status  between, 
men  and  women  is  being  addressed,  as : 
the  ongoing  revolution  in  private  life 
has  made  the  leap  from  the  bedroom 
• into  the  boardroom. 

Corporate  leaders  are  thus  trying  to 
resolve  two  tough  issues:  the  success- 
ful integration  of  women  into  the  fop 
layer  of  a corporate  structure  without 
undermining  elite  male  staff;  and  defin- 
ing the  boundaries  of  personal  freedom 
for  the  male  executive. 

These  two  challenges  for  a chief 
executive  are  intertwined.  There  is  the 
dilemma,  for  example,  of  whether  to 
promote  a woman  to  a top  . job.  If  he 
does,  be  may  court  gossip  and  contro- 
versy; if  he  doesn’t,  then  be  has  to  face 


impeachment.  Hie  brain  whizzes.  What 
if  such  standards  of  behaviour  were 
applied  to  the  heads  of  global  corpora- 
tions? 

Perhaps  they  need  not  worry.  The 
rules  of  behaviour  for  people  in  “high 
places"  may  be  nhanging.  The  growing 
number  of  people  living  on  their  own 
(perhaps  as  many  as  half  the  popula- 
tion of  western  cities  now  live  as  “sin- 
gle"), together  with  increasing  divorce 
rates  suggest  that,  for  many  people, 
traditional;  family  structures  are  no 
longer,  attractive. 

People's  lives  often,  do  hot  follow  the 
“rules"  T exactly  - and  even  when 
they  do  shatter  under  the  carapace  of 
family  Ufe,  they  may  not  live  up  to  the 
values  that  society  imposes  as  “nor- 
mal” and  “good".  President  Clinton  is 
simply  the  most  visible  example  of 
this. 

Today,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 





himself  every  day,  knowing  that  a almost  everyone  is  involved  in  an  inner 


qualified  and  deserving  colleague  has 
been  denied  promotion  because  of  his 
insecurity. 

Laurens  Frits,  formerly  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Alcatel,  now 
Austria's,  industry  minister,  told  me 
about  bis  experience.  "At  Alcatel  there 
were  no  women  in  the  upper  ranks  or 
on.  the  board.  I changed  that  but  it  was 
a complicated  business.  I had  to  live 
with  the  dHehA  and  the  accusations  but 
the  woman  went  through  ft  and  today 
she  is  still  with  the  company.  It  takes 
courage  but  it  is  important  to  do  it 

“Why  did  I want  a woman  on  the 
board?  Women  have  different  mental 
abilities  from  men.  They  think  with 
both  sides  of  their  brain  and  companies 
need  that 

“To  avoid  any  rumours  Ileft  the  job 
of  finding  someone  to  a headhunter. 
They  found  a woman  who  was  so  good 
she  just  had  to  be  taken  tin;  no  one 
could  find  a reason  not  to  accept  her. 
Still,  she  had  to  prove  she  was  the 
.right  choice.  She  was  well  qualified, 
experienced.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  in 
the  beginning,  she  was  very,  exposed; 
n'cryone  was  looking  at  her,  walling 
’or  her  to  make  a mistake. 

; “It  was  strange  , for.  her  because  she 
' cnew  it  was  me  who  had  asked  for  a 
voman  and  she  probably  felt  a certain 


dialogue,  rethinking  their  private  val- 
ues and  lives,  whom  they  live  with  and 
why.  The  combination  a E sexual  issues 
With  hard  news  is  not  a passing  aberra- 
tion; it  is  part  of  the  world's  attempt  to 
irrte^ate  sex  and  politics,  women  and 
work- 

Corporate  press  officers  try  to  main- 
tain the  line  that'  “private  life  is  out- 
side of  work.  We  don’t  care  what  our 
people  do  when  they  are  not  working." 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  and 
chief  executives  are  restructuring  both 
their  companies  «»d  their  attitudes.  As 
one  put  it  “To  malm  nee  of.  the  best 
talent  around,  attitudes  need  to  be 

changed.” 

- The  revolution  in  private  life  has  so 
-far  included  the  right  to  divorce,  be 
single,  have  equal  partnership  In  mar- 
riage. Women  want  equality  and  Jus- 
tice both  at  work  and  at  home.  Men 
want  to  live  with  men  choices  about 
their  personal  fives  than  in  the  past. 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  this 
“secular”  system  of  private  life  (right 
to  divorce,  .contraception,  etc)  is  “less 
moral"  than  “traditional  family  values” 
but  the  opposite  seems  true.  It  seems  to 
me  that  people  are  trying  to  develop 
more,  moral,  private  lives.  The  system 
we  have  iwH  since  the  democratic  revo- 


tem  - which  many  people  are  trying  to 
remedy.  If  the  changes  succeed,  even- 
tually we- can  have  a higher  level  of 
moral  integrity  for  private  life.  Prob- 
lems in  relationships,  private  and  cor- 
porate, will,  be  solvable. 

Not  only  have  women  revolutionised 
their  Identity  in  the  family;  men,  too, 
have  gone  through  a metamorphosis. 
They  see  themselves  differently  from 
the  way  men  .were  in  the  1950s  and. 
1960s.  Executive  culture  - designed  for 
a world  of  men  married  with  children, 
wives  staying  at  home  and  taking  care 
of  them  - is  aicn  changing  as  busi- 
nesses increasingly  reflect  advances  in 
social  thinking.. 

Juan  Vfllalonga,  chief  executive  of 
Spanish  Telecom,  told  me:  “Telefonica, 
recently  privatised,  is  in  the  process  of 
a huge  cultural  change,  like  the  rest  of 
Spanish  sodety.  Our  objective  is  to  cre- 
ate value  for  our  shareholders;  custom- 
ers come  first.  Therefore  we  need  a 
highly  motivated  group  of  people.  In 
this  context,  the  changes  in  family 
structure  and  composition,  especially 
the  changes  in  women's  place  in  soci- 
ety, play  a crucial  part  in  cur  decisions 
about  hiring. 

“We-arehiringa  lot  of  young  women 
with  MBAs.  More  than  50  per  cent  of 
people  leaving  universities  with  MBAs 
are-  women. -Their  gradesat  university 


ifTmity  towards  me  because  of  this.-  particularly  “moral";.  It  put  men  and 
ihe  was  seen  as  my  protege  We  bad  to  women,  at  odds,  imnecessaiily,  smce  rt 
tt  out  of  our  way  to  show.  that  there  was  founded  on.  basic  injustice. 
r ras  no  special  relationship  between  us.  .inequality. 

: Jventually  people  accepted  ihfe.  Men,  as  well  as  women,  have  com- 

• ‘ “Some  men  need  to  rethink,  their  plained  about  their  private  lives, 
- ptions  with  women.-  There  is . more,  instinctively  feeling  that  something 
ban  one  type  of  relationship  possible  . was  wrong;  too.  often  men  wound  op 


lutions  of  the  18th  century  was  not  are  better  .than  men’s.  But  getting 


women  into  the  upper  stages  of  man- 
agement is  very  slow  because  in  Spain 
woman- have  not  been  in  these  posi- 
tions, so  we  don't  have  an  existing  pool 


etween  a man  and  * woman.  How  a 
mn  grows  up  could  affect  . his  policies 
. bout  women  in . the*  corporation.-  He 


Vten,  as  well  as  women,  have  corn'  of  talent  at  the  .executive  level  from 
plained  about  their  private  lives,  which  to  recruit 
instinctively  feeling  that  something  “We  are.  starting  now  and  we  hope 
was  wrong;  too.  often  men  wound  up-  that  in  a few  years  there,  will  be  many 
feeling  like  guilty  beasts  around  women  at  the  top.  We  don't  believe  in 
women.  But  it’s  not  men  who  me  at  quotes;  we  just  want  the  best  qualified 
fault,  it’s  a faulty  moral  and  social  sys-  person  for  .the  job.  In  our  experience . 


women  are  less  interested  in  office  poli- 
tics or  status  symbols  - cars  and  titles 
- and  more  concerned  with  gaining 
satisfaction  from  their  work,  than  men. 
This  makes  them  better  employees. 

“As  mesa,  we  don't  know  how  to  react 
to  the  change  in  women’s  status  vis-a- 
vis  us.  We  are  trying  to  come  to  terms 
with  it  Generally,  Spanish  men  are  not 
yet  ready  to  take  an  equal  place  with 
women  at  work  nor  to  have  an  equally 
important  working  wife.  But  that  is 
coming.  The  -state  of  marriage  and  per- 
sonal life  is  changing. 

“In  the  abstract  I think  traditional 
. marriage  has  developed  through, 
stages.  First,  there  was  polygamy,  the 

‘Men  today 
are  different, 
they  have  seen 
James  Bond, 
the  Beatles 
Bob  Dylan  - 
and  the 
Spice  Girls' 

woman  at  home  and  the  man  with  oth- 
ers, then  free  love  and  now  women 
have  the  possibility  to  share  experi- 
ences with  other  people  in  the  work- 
place. This  Changes  everything  abont 
the  psychological  arrangement  within 
the  couple. 

“Today  a woman  living  with  a part-  - 
ner  may  come  to  us  and  say,  ‘Could 
you  also  find  a job  for  my  boyfriend/ 
husband  here?  We  try  to  do  this  so 
they  can  stay  together.  We  want  them 


Jam  Run  MaccMMtz  Pmms 

to  be  happy.  It  is  bard  to  be  happy 
when  you  have  to  figure  out  night  by 
night  who  to  spend  time  with,  who  to 
go  out  with  and  so  on." 

Mike  'Wilson,  chief  executive  of  J. 
Rothschild  Assurance,  the  life  assur- 
ance group,  commented:  “We  cant  go 
back  to  the  days  when  women’s  main 
job  was  pressing  men’s  shirts.  Today 
family  values  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  We  need  women  to 
work.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  hold 
women  back.  We  should  encourage 
women  in  their  careers,  more  women 
[in  business]  would  be  good  for  every- 
body. 

“At  the  same  time  male  business 
leaders  can  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  make  their  personal  lives  conform  to 
old  stereotypes  of  the  perfect  family' 
and  long-term  ‘stability.  The  world  has 
changed  - and  they  have  changed. 

“Men  today  are  not  the  same  as  their 
grandfathers:  they  have  different  Ideas 
of  who  they  are  and  who  they  want  to 
be.  They  have  seen  James  Bond,  the 
Beatles  and  Bob  Dylan  - and  the  Spice 
Girls.  They  want  to  feel  they  are  with 
the  times  but  still  legitimate  citizens  in 
terms  of  family  responsibilities.  They 
don’t  want  to  be  Toners’  with  no  family 
or  personal  life  but  they  don’t  want  to 
be  tied  down  fry  old  definitions  of  *the 
family  either. 

“The  macho  attitude  is,  ‘Your  per- 
sonal life  should  not  affect  your  busi- 
ness life.’  But  the  truth  is  an  individu- 
al’s personal  life  does  affect  business. 
So  if  someone  is  having  a difficult  time 
he  should  say  to  his  colleagues,  “Look 
if  Tm  not  on  the  ball  in  the  next  few 
days  or  weeks,  it’s  because  I'm  going 
through  this  and  this  situation.’  People 
feel  it’s  a weakness  to  admit  anything 
like  this,  even  to  change  or  be  unsure 
about  emotional  life  or  be  disturbed. 


Sex  researcher  Shere  Hite’s 
startling  reports  on  women, 
men  and  sexuality  made  her 
an  overnight  sensation  and 
changed  the  course  of 
feminist  debate.  Her  Hite 
Reports,  including  Female 
Sexuality  in  1976  and  Male 
Sexuality  in  1981,  are  based 
on  extensive  surveys  and 
study  human  sexuality  in 
minute  detail,  including 
sexual  anecdotes  and 
outspoken  conclusions. 

But  it’s  a strength  to  change;  no  one 
has  a smooth  ride  throughout  their  life. 
Everybody  faces  these  situations  some- 
times. It  is  useless  to  pretend  every- 
thing is  fine  all  the  time.” 
Jean-Jacques  Gauer,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World, 
when  asked  about  ‘family  values’,  quip- 
ped: “What  are  “family  values’  really? 
For  most  executives  today,  there  are 
two  famine*,  a work  family  and  a pri- 
vate family,  with  whom  you  spend 
much  less  time:  one  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing when  you  are  in  a bad  mood  and 
one  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day  when 
you  are  dead  tired.  This  can  make  for  a 
tumultuous  day." 

Then  he  added,  more  seriously:  “We 
have  had  many  cycles  and  fads  - sex- 
ual liberation,  the  Beatles,  the  1960s, 
drugs.  Aids,  etc.  After  all  these  waves 
of  behaviour,  it’s  only  normal  that 
some  traditional  values  come  back. 
Parts  of  traditional  values  and  parts  of 
liberal  values  are  good;  individual  free- 
dom to  move,  to  think  for  oneself,  is 
the  good  thing  we  learned  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s  and  the  positive  value  to  take 
forward. 

“The  1980s  and  1990s  with  their  focus 
on  family  values’  can  be  good  if  we 
take  this  to  mean  actively  caring  for 
other  people,  thinking  about  others, 
not  a focus  on  the  idea  that  the  only 
good  way  people  can  live  is  ‘daddy- 
mummy-children’.  After  all.  a family 
can  be  two  friends." 

Many  of  the  men  I spoke  to,  espe- 
cially those  with  daughters,  wanted  to 
talk  about  women  inside  corporate 
management  and  felt  worried,  even 
guilty,  that  the  outlook  for  them  was 
not  yet  as  positive  as  for  their  male 
peers. 

Several  stressed  that  women  should 
be  promoted  but  it  worried  me  when 
they  said:  “Don't  worry,  we’re  hiring 
young  ones  now,  then  they’ll  move 
up.”  They  may  be  overlooking  qualified 
women  around  them  now.  One  won- 
ders if  this  is  a pretext  for  not  allowing 
more  women  into  the  boardroom  and 
facing  the  challenge  head-on.  In  Japa- 
nese corporations,  for  instance,  women 
are  generally  expected  to  get  married 
and  leave  work  by  their  late-20s.  thus 
bypassing  any  possibility  of  promotion 
and  leaving  male  domination  intact 
Some  executives  are  trying  to  change 
things,  though  Pm  not  sure  that  their 
solutions  will  work  without  more 
understanding  of  what  blocks  women’s 
progress  up  the  career  ladder.  Too 
often  the  view,  expressed  with  some 
resignation,  seems  to  be  that  women 
inevitably  “pay  the  price"  in  career 
terms  for  having  children  and  for  tak- 
ing time  off  to  raise  them. 

Women  themselves  may  lack  enthu- 
siasm for  the  corporate  world,  so  I rec- 
ommend that  wherever  there  is  a think 
tank  there  should  be  a woman  putting 
the  case  for  flexible  working,  career 
breaks,  job  shares  and  all  the  other 
options  that  mean  companies  can 
retain  and  develop  the  expertise  of 
their  female  staff. 

I am  grateful  to  the  chief  executives 
who  have  shared  their  thoughts  on 
these  subjects  with  me.  Finding 
answers  to  these  pressing  issues  holds 
the  key  to  women's  future  happiness 
and  men's  personal  self-esteem  and 
confidence. 

I believe  the  opinions  reported  here 
will  be  beneficial  in  forming  a new 
consensus,  sorting  out  where  we  want 
to  go,  both  as  corporate  cultures  and  as 
a society,  while  opening  up  new  ave- 
nues for  thinkfcg. 

If  we  take  some  of  the  ideas  and 
experiences  of  each  chief  executive  we 
can  come  up  with  a cocktail  of  ideas 
for  how  to  improve  the  mix  of  men  and 
women  In  corporations  - and  life. 
Here's  to  the  new  corporate  culture. 

• To  pre-register  for  a signed  copy  of 
Shere  Site's  new  book.  Sex  and  Busi- 
ness, visit  this  website  address: 
loiowJtmanagemenLcornlsexandbustness 
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From  a roar 


to  a whimper 

Peter  Montagnon  on  tiger  economies 


Three  or  four  years  ago, 
Asia  seemed  to  have  a 
secure  future,  not  only 
as  the  economic  power- 
house of  the  nest  century,  but 
also  as  the  fount  of  the  world's 
social  and  moral  values.  Decades 
of  near  double-digit  growth, 
stretching  out  into  the  indefinite 
future,  would  confer  on  the 
region  an  enormous  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  consequently 
the  ability  to  impose  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  its  own  standards  - 
in  everything  from  political  phi- 
losophy to  consumer  taste  and 
lifestyle. 

Then,  after  the  devaluation  of 
the  Thai  baht  in  July  1997.  every- 
thing went  wrong.  A wave  of 
speculation  hit  the  currencies  or 
the  region,  causing  most  of  them 
to  plunge  and  interest  rates  to 
soar.  Once-prosperous  businesses 
were  suddenly  insolvent.  Eco- 
nomic output  contracted  sharply, 
with  gross  domestic  product  in 


THE  TROUBLE 
WITH  TIGERS 
by  Victor  Mallet 

HarpcrCoUins  £19. 99.  332  pages 


THE  RISE  AND 
DECLINE  OF  THE 
ASIAN  CENTURY 
by  Christopher  Lingle 

I.  B.  Twins  £14.95.  316  pages 


Indonesia  falling  almost  15  per 
cent  last  year  - a fall  comparable 
to  the  slide  in  the  US  economy 
during  the  great  depression. 

These  two  books  deal  with 
what  caused  the  collapse.  Both 
authors  have  wide  experience  of 
southeast  Asia.  Victor  Mallet  cov- 
ered the  region  from  Bangkok  for 
this  newspaper  from  1993  to  1995. 
Christopher  Lingle  was  a fellow 
at  the  National  University  of 
Singapore  until  he  was  forced  to 
make  a hasty  exit  after  offending 
that  country's  first  family  and  its 
patriarch  Lee  Kuan  Yew. 

Both  authors  start  from  the 
premise  that  the  "Asian  values" 
on  which  the  economic  miracle 
was  based  were  flawed.  Mallet 
and  Lingle  both  argue  that  the 
core  Asian  value  of  placing  the 
needs  of  the  community  before 
those  of  the  individual  was  little 
more  than  a front  for  keeping 
authoritarian  governments  in 
power.  The  close  relations  of 
those  governments  to  businesses, 
which  were  also  run  in  an  auto- 
cratic way,  helped  create  a 
short-term  boom,  yet  it  also  fos- 
tered an  insidious  climate  of 
cronyism  and  stunted  the  devel- 
opment of  the  rule  of  law. 

Mallet’s  contribution  to  the 
debate  is  valuable  because  it 
focuses  less  on  economics  and 
more  on  the  region's  social  devel- 
opment. He  shows  that  the 
so-called  Asian  values  were  not 
shared  by  all  countries  of  the 


region,  and  that  newly  acquired 
wealth  brought  with  it  the  same 
moral  turpitude  - materialism, 
drug  culture  and  loose  sexual 
mores  - for  which  Asia's  rulers 
used  to  lamhast  the  West 

In  fact  materialism  has  left  an 
aching  void  in  the  value  system: 
witness  the  rise  of  charisma  tic 
Christianity  in  Singapore  and  the 
slow  drift  towards  a more  funda- 
mental Islam  in  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia.  By  the  time  the  boom 
turned  to  bust,  large  tracts  of  the 
region  were  facing  an  HIV  epi- 
demic and  bad  succumbed  to 
environmental  degradation. 

Mallet  is  quite  right  that  the 
failure  of  Asian  governments  to 
develop  a civil  society  limited  the 
scope  of  the  boom  and  meant 
that  bust  was  inevitable.  He  has 
fewer  pointers  to  where  we  go 
from  here.  The  supposition  in  his 
conclusion  is  that  rapid  growth 
will  return  once  the  economic  cri- 
sis is  over.  I am  less  convinced 
that  southeast  Asian  govern- 
ments will  easily  overcome  the 
kind  of  institutional  failings  he 
so  graphically  describes.  Much 
also  depends  on  what  happens  In 
Japan  and  China,  whose  fate  will 
do  much  to  shape  the  rest  of  the 
region.  Nor  can  it  yet  be  said 
with  certainty  that  economic  fail- 
ure will  lead  to  the  democracy  for 
which  Mallet  believes  the  aver- 
age Asian  yearns. 

Mallet's  book  is  engagingly 
written  and  rich  in  anecdote,  hut 

it  Is  fundamentally  a work  of 
journalism.  One  might  expect 
more  argued  answers  from  an 
academic  like  Lingle.  In  the 
event,  his  book  turns  out  to  be  a 
disappointment.  The  main  prob- 
lem is  that  this  is  a hasty  and 
clumsy  revision  of  an  earlier 
work  - in  Chapter  5 he  talks  of 
the  Hong  Kong  handover  as  if  it 
were  still  in  the  future  and  then, 
in  Chapter  11.  analyses  it  as  an 
event  now  past  The  book  thus 
also  suffers  far  more  than  Mal- 
let’s from  appearing  to  be  an 
attack  on  a value  system  that 
since  July  1997  has  essentially 
lain  in  defeat  and  while  Mallet’s 
painstaking  research  brings 
Asian  society  to  life,  Lingle’s 
book  comes  across  as  a rant. 
What  serious  analysis  of  Asia 
should  now  focus  on  is  how  the 
region’s  social  and  economic  evo- 
lution will  and  should  be  influ- 
enced by  the  crisis. 

Lingle  is  contemptuous  of  jour- 
nalists who  failed  to  see  through 
the  cruel  incompetence  of  Asia's 
regimes.  Yet  some,  like  Mallet 
wrote  critically  of  Asian  values 
even  when  they  were  reporting 
from  the  region.  Mallet  has  strug- 
gled to  keep  his  book  up  to  date 
through  a period  of  extraordinary 
change;  I angle's  failure  to  do  so 
betrays  only  sloppiness. 


To  order  The  Trouble  with 
Tigers'  at  a special  price  of  £1759 
(inc.  UK  p&p)  call  FT  Bookshop 
on  +44  (0)181  324  5511  (24hrs) 
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Futile  fluttering  In  the  wind?  Prayer  ftega  at  ihe  Potato  PaJac*,  Lhasa 


Tony  Stone 


The  wheel  comes  round 


Cal  McCrystal  reviews  a timely  history  of  Tibet 


A£ew  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  sec- 
ond world  war, 
H.G.  Wells  tried  to 
imagine  Gautama, 
founder  of  Buddhism,  returning 
to  earth  to  search  Tibet  for  evi- 
dence of  his  own  teaching. 

“About  this  Buddhist  country- 
side he  would  discover  a number 
of  curious  little  mechanisms, 
little  wind-wheels  and  water- 
wheels  spinning,  on  which  brief 
prayers  were  Inscribed.  Every 
time  these  things  spin,  he  would 
learn,  it  counts  as  a prayer.  More- 
over, there  would  be  a number  of 
flags  taffs  in  the  land  carrying 
beautiful  silk  flags,  which  bore 
the  perplexing  inscription,  ‘Om 
Man!  padxne  hum’,  the  jewel  is 
in  the  lotus.’  Whenever  the  flag 
flaps,  he  would  learn,  it  was  a 
prayer  also,  very  beneficial  to  the 
gentleman  who  paid  for  the  flag 
and  to  the  land  generally. . . And 
this,  he  would  realise  at  last,  was 
what  the  world  had  made  of  his 
religion!" 

Tibetans,  it  seemed,  were  going 
nowhere  on  the  Wheel  of  Becom- 
ing. After  the  war,  the  land  of  the 
snows  had  no  roads,  no  wireless, 
no  soldiers  worthy  of  note,  no 
cash  beyond  what  might  be 
minted  from  the  silver  in  Lhasa’s 


Potala  treasury,  and  - crucially  - 
no  diplomacy.  __ 

Britain,  which  had  invaded  the 
country  in  1901  (following  Rus- 
sia's practical  annexation  of  Man- 
churia). lost  interest  in  Tibet  on 
losing  India  in  1947.  Within  Tibet, 
problems  were  ritually  addressed 
by  consulting  oracles,  and  in 
1949,  a problem  arose  in  Ihe 
shape  of  a spikier  wheel:  the  rev- 
olution that  created  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Beijing 
quickly  declared  the  liberation 
of  Tibet”  to  be  its  “sacred  duty”, 
and,  in  1950,  invaded.  Chinese 
Cultural  Revolutionaries  consoli- 
dated the  conquest  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s  with  unswerving  bru- 
tality. By  then,  the  Dhah  Lama. 
Tibet's  spiritual  leader,  had 
become  a refugee  in  India:  the 
oracles  had  faded,  and  the  jewel 
had  left  the  lotus. 

As  evidenced  by  this  book’s  20 
pages  of  bibliography,  there  have 
been  many  accounts  of  the 
Tibetan  trauma,  some  of  them 
very  searing.  One  (Tibet:  The 
Facts),  which  I read  nine  years 
ago  but  is  not  on  Tsering  Shak- 
ya’s  list,  describes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monasteries  and  art 
treasures  as  “an  utter  cultural 
catastrophe"  and  refers  to  the 
“deliberate  and  diabolical  murder 


of  a country...  unparalleled  in 
this,  our  time". 

The  vindictiveness  of  the  Red 
Guards  and  the  atrocious  tactics 
of  Lin  Biao,  Mao's  scheming 
Number  Two,  no  doubt  justify 
any  superlative.  Yet  this  is  a win- 
ningly  measured  book,  restrained 
and  diligent,  and  one  which, 
therefore,  provokes  thoughts 


THE  DRAGON  IN 
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other  than  those  inspired  by 
indignation  and  outrage. 

One  (impious)  thought  is  that 
the  Chinese  Communists,  for  all 
their  savagery,  may  have  done 
Tibet  a favour  by  dragging  her, 
kicking  and  screaming,  into  a 
world  that,  if  not  exactly  modem, 
was  less  medieval  than  that  from 
which  Tibetans  seemed  incapable 
of  freeing  themselves.  By  declin- 
ing membership  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  1920s.  for  fear  of 
opening  up  the  country  to  out- 
siders, Tibet  forfeited  later  recog- 


nition as  on  independent  nation, 
and  now  a “progressive"  Tibetan 
like  Baba  Phuntsog  Wangyal. 
who  argued  that  Tibet's  survival 
lay  “in  opening  the  country  to 
the  outside  world  and  introduc- 
ing internal  reforms"  was  not 
taken  seriously.  If  a crisis  arose, 
“no  one  was  willing  to  take 
charge",  and  the  Himalayan  terri- 
tory’s reliance  on  divine  guid- 
ance made  it  an  innocent  and 
easy. victim  of  an  adversary  as 
perversely  obdurate  and  injuri- 
ous as  its  giant  neighbour. 

Tsering  Shakya  provides 
absorbing  detail  on  the  Impo- 
tence of  those  who  baulked  at 
coming -to  Tibet's  aid:  Britain, 
India,  the  US  and  the  UN.  (At  one 
stage.  El  Salvador  was  the  only 
voice  in  the  community  of 
nations  pleading  Tibet's  case.) 

So  in  the  end,  ignoring  western 
criticism  of  its  human  rights 
record,  Beijing  went  ahead  with 
its  planned  integration  of  Tibet 
with  “the  Motherland”,  “by 
means  of  institutional  reform  and 
the  accelerated  development  of  a 
market-oriented  economy". 

From  the  new  Wheel  of  Becom- 
ing came  energy  resources,  trans- 
port. telecommunications  and 
light  industry  capable  of  supply- 
ing local  needs.  Entrepreneurs 


found  “fertile  ground".  BuMUta- 
lem  traders  flocked  In.  A 
long-term  aim  of  10  per  cent 
annual  growth  was  mooted. 
Tibet's  first  stock  exchange 
opened  in  Lhasa  in  1994. 

Now  what?  Evan  Gautama,  the 
Enlightened  One.  would  hesitate 
before  answering.  Bat  it  seems 
certain  that  Tibet  will  be  lashed 
firmly  to  China  for  soma  time  to 
come,  and  fairly  certain 'that 
Tibet's  material  advantage  vQL 
continue  to  depend  on  her  neigh- 
bour's economic  expansion. 

What  the  author  does empha- 
sise, however,  is  that  the  Tibet- 
ans. despite  - or  because^-  j 
enforced  modernisation,  feaHitite 
“filial  affection"  towards  “The 
Dragon"  whom  they  regard- as  “a 
malevolent  force”  seeking. “to 
destroy  Buddhism  and  the  Tibet- 
ans”. The  Chinese,  in  their 
intimidating  way,  insist  on  call- 
ing the  Dalai  Lama  a “political 
fugitive".  Yet.  however  polarised 
the  two  sides  continue  to  be.  jt 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
little  wind-wheels  and water- 
wheels are  no  longer  the  sole 
spinners  of  Tibetan  destiny.  Per- 
haps China,  unwittingly,  may 
have  given  a future  generation  of 
Tibetans  the  wherewithal  to  spin 
it  themselves, 
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If  officers  had  not  smoked 
cigars,  the  American  Civil 
War  might  have  turned  out 
differently.  When  Union 
armies  finally  fought  Robert 
E.  Lee's  forces  to  a standstill  at 
Antletam,  providing  the  impetus 
for  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  it  was  only 
because  they  bad  found  a Confed- 
erate battle  plan  in  a cigar  case 
dropped  by  a cavalry  Lieutenant. 

Two  years  later,  Colonel  Ulric 
Dahlgren  was  part  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful raid  on  the  Confederate 
capital  of  Richmond  in  March 
1884,  aimed  at  freeing  Union  offi- 
cers held  captive  in  appalling 
conditions  in  a derelict  ware- 
house known  as  Libby  Prison. 

The  raid  went  disastrously 
wrong,  and  Dahlgren  was 
ambushed  and  killed  before  he 
could  return  to  Union  lines.  On 
his  body,  wrapped  around  his 
cigars,  the  Confederates  claimed 
to  have  found  orders  that 
included  the  assassination  of 
President  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
cabinet. 

This  revelation  created  under- 
standable furore  in  the  South. 
but  It  also  provided  an  excuse  for 
Davis  to  approve  a series  of  plans 
for  terrorist  attacks  on  Northern 


Plots,  spies  and  cigars 


Michael  Carlson  on  the  guerrilla  tactics  of  the  American  Civil  War 


cities,  with  the  aim  of  encourag- 
ing "Copperheads",  who  sym- 
pathised with  the  South  or  sim- 
ply opposed  the  war,  to  rise 
against  the  seemingly  unpopular 
President  Lincoln. 

Dahlgren  was  only  21  years  old 
and  had  already  lost  a leg  in  bat- 
tle. His  father,  Admiral  John 
Dahlgren,  was  a close  friend  of 
Lincoln’s,  and  one  of  the  North's 
most  able  commanders.  The 
orders  were  quickly  denounced 
as  forgeries  by  the  Union.  But 
the  question  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  accusation  that 
Dahlgren  had  spent  six  weeks  as 
a spy  in  Virginia,  gathering  intel- 
ligence about  Richmond,  and 
becoming  very  popular  with  the 
locals  despite  his  curious  reluc- 
tance to  dance  or  run  in  races. 

Dahlgren’s  is  a fascinating 
story,  yet  it  proves  to  be  a mere 
springboard!  for  Duane  Schultz’s 
even  more  entertaining  tales 
about  the  men  and  women  who 
spied  and  organised  the  would-be 


terror  campaigns.  The  mast  nota- 
ble of  these  was  Thomas  Henry 
Hines,  a Captain  with  John  Hunt 
Morgan's  Kentucky  guerrillas, 
who  seems  to  have  spent  the 
whole  war  escaping  from  union 
custody.  Hines  came  close  to 
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instigating  a-  revolt  around  the 
Democratic  Party  convention  In 
Chicago,  but  inevitably  the  Reb- 
els discovered  that  Copperheads 
would  be  unwilling  to  risk  war 
against  their  own  government 
In  between  failures  and 
escapes,  Hines  also  helped 
finance  his  operations  by  selling 
his  story  to  a Boston  magazine, 
and  found  time  to  spirit  his  fian- 


cee away  from  her  convent 
school,  well  inside  Union  terri- 
tory, for  an  engagement  party 
and  for  their  wedding. 

More  successful  than  Hines 
was  Elizabeth  van  Lew,  a Rich- 
mond society  woman  who 
abhorred  slavery  and  spent  the 
entire  war  spying  for  the  Union 
and  aiding  prisoners  in  Rich- 
mond. When  Davis  had  Dahl- 
gren’s body  buried  secretly  In  an 
unmarked  grave,  van  Lew  was 
able  to  steal  it  on  behalf  of  his 
family.  General  Grant  called  her 
the  North's  most  effective  agent, 
but  after  the  war  she  was  treated 
shabbily  by  the  victors  and  ostra- 
cised completely  by  the  losers  in 
her  home  city. 

The  Richmond  raid  was  the 
brainchild  of  Genera]  Hugh  Kil- 
patrick, a brash  young  officer 
reminiscent  of  his  equally  head- 
strong friend.  George  Armstrong 
Custer.  Kilpatrick  and  Custer 
shared,  among  other  things,  the 
affections  of  a teenage  camp  fol- 


lower called  Annie  Jones,  to 
whom  Kilpatrick  gave  a major’s 
uniform  and  a pass  through  the 
lines.  This  she  may  also  have 
used  to  visit  Jeb  Stuart,  the  ene- 
my’s cavalry  leader.  When 
Jones’s  presence  finally  caused  a 
scandal  Kilpatrick  and  Custer 
each  tried,  in  a less  than  gentle- 
manly manner,  to  place  her  in 
the  other's  company. 

Kilpatrick’s  daring  plan,  in 
which  he  attacked  Richmond’s 
main  defences  while  Dahlgren 
led  a smaller  force  from  the  west 
to  capture  Libby  prison,  would 
have  worked  bad  the  General 
possessed  the  same  will  to  press 
attacks  as  to  plan  them.  When 
Kilpatrick's  assault  became  bog- 
ged down  in  the  face  of  only  min- 
imal resistance,  Dahlgren ’s  com- 
mand was  doomed.  In  retreat, 
Kilpatrick  lost  many  of  his  troops 
through  failure  to  defend  his 
encampment  properly,  a feat  he 
was  to  repeat  later  in  the  war 
while  distracted  in  his  tent  by 


Colonel  Utrlo  DaMgran 


Cortts 


another  young  woman  dressed  in 
soldier’s  gear.  His  retreat  in  his 
nightclothes' became  infamous  as 
Kilpatrick's  Shirt-tail  Skeedaddle. 

These  subplots  and  many  oth- 
ers like  them  cry  out  for  more 
space,  especially  because  the 
mystery  of  the  Dahlgren  affair 
itself  seems  remarkably  cut  and 


dried.  The  odd  way  Jefferson 
Davis  intervened  personally,  in 
the  disposition  of  Dahlgren’* 
body  leads  one  to  suspect  an  ul- 
terior motive,  a suspicion 
reinforced  by  the  signature  an 
the  infamous  orders  themselves, 
in  which  Dahlgren  appears  to 
have  misspelled  his  own  name. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  a gentle- 
man like  Dahlgren. . who.  treated 
bis  Confederate,  prisoners  .With 
unusual  courtesy,  would-'haw 
agreed  to  murder  Davis,  another 
family  friend.  But  one  wonders 
why  Davis  would  have- needed 
the  pretext  of  an  assassination 
plot  to  launch  his  own  tenorfc®- 
If  Dablgren  had  reached  UW 
Prison,  he  would  have  discbvsfad' 
that  the  Confederates  had  pfaced 
tons  of  powder  underneath  it. 
and  were  willing  to  blnw  three 
city  blocks  to  smithereens  rather 
than  allow  the  Yankees  to  take 
it.  By  1864  the  Civil -War  -had 

already  evolved  into 
mare  of  guerrilla  terrorism  and 
violence  against  civilians  that 
help  mark  its  place  In  history"** 
the  first  “modern""  war.  Schukin . 
account  serves  as  an  entertafakig. 
starting  point  for  anyone  Inter- 
ested in  the  stranger  symptom5 
of  that  total  war.  - 
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The  setting  for  Don 

Hannah's  first  novel  is 
New  Brunswick,  a vast 
Canadian  territory  made 
up  of  intractable  areas  of 
woodland  and  seashore. 

Inhabiting'  the  small  town  of 
Membartouche,  a cluster  of  people 
are  separated  both  from  each 
other  and  from  themselves  by 
equally  large  spaces. 

The  novel's  strong  point  is  these 
characters  whose  Interior  lives, 
built  on  daydreams,  regrets, 
memories  and  hopes,  are  built  up 
to  such  a degree  that  they 
overwhelm  any  ability  for  action. 
Bather  than  subject  than  to  the 
vagaries  of  plot,  Hannah  divides 
his  cast  into  those  who  attempt  to 
move  out  of  their  locked  mindset 
and  those  who  are  forever 
shackled  by  it 
The  first  four  chapters 
Introduce  os  to  the  main 


characters,  all  of  whom  wake  up 
to  face  a day  they  have  lived  a 
thousand  times  before.  Sandy 
Whyte  is  the  town's  Catholic 
priest  who  has  spent  his  reclusive 
life  repressing  his  homosexuality. 
Until,  that  is,  the  day  he  spats  a 
beautiful  boy  wandering  through 
his  orchard.  Margaret,  an  elderly 

spinster,  was  once  courted  by 

Sandy  and  still  shares  his 
religious  fervour. 

Now  working  on  an 
anti-abortion  hotline,  Margaret 
picks  up  a call  from  a pregnant 
teenager,  Annette,  who  is  unsure 
of  what  to  do.  Her  boyfriend, 
Chaleur,  is  more  certain.  He 
wants  her  to  keep  the  baby  and 
spends  his  time  roaming  the 
woodlands,  blocking  out' 
memories  of  his  dead  father  by 
drinking  cheap  rye. 

The  other  set  of  characters  is 
the  Maurice  family,  an  assortment 


of  oddjobbers  and  misfits  whose 
various  family  entanglements 
could  be  a book  in  itself.  The  only 
daughter,  Gloria,  is  Sandy's  house 
cleaner,  and  is  preparing;  the 
family  for  the  return  of  her  sick 
brother,  Raymond. 
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As  ihe  narrative  progresses,  the . 
various  threads  of  these  lives  are 
woven  together  to  calamitous 
effect  Indeed,  Hannah  sets  up  so 
many  emotional  difficulties 
between  the  characters  that  one  of 
toe  book’s  chief  pleasures  is 
seeing  which  ones  are  resolved. 
Wisely,  not  all  of  them  are,  and 
this  refusal  to  conclude  the  book 
on  a pat  note  the 


characters  more  than  mere 
schemata. 

What  binds  the  characters 
together  is  their  shared  sense  of 
displacement.  None  is  in  their 
“correct”  place  and  each  seeks 
some  kind  of  human  contact. 

What  drives  them  Is  love,  whether 
it  be  physical,  emotional  or 
religious.  Tragedy  strikes  when 
they  stumble  towards  these 
dreams  and  realise,  once  they  get 
there,  that  their  dream  is  another 
person’s  nightmare. 

Often,  these  dreams  are  actually 
visitations.  Sandy  spends  hours 
gazing  at  the  stained  glass  in  his 
church  and  at  Van  Eyck’s 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb.  Raymond, 
ill  with  Aids,  suffers 
hallucinations  of  older,  better 
times  and  Gloria  claims  she  saw, 
as  a child,  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a 
spruce  grove,  glowing  “like  a TV 
set  in  a dark  room".  The  way  in 


which  religious  belief  operates  in 
daily  life  is  a leitmotif. 

Hannah  is  best  known  as'a 
playwright,  but  you'd  never  know 
It  - his  sentences  are  clear,  crisp 

and  pleasingly  organisedL'nie  j 

smalltown  life  in  such  rembtene* 
is  captured  well  and  the  tiring 
suspense  is  never  bungled.  But 
the  book  is  overlong;  Hannah's 
heavy  use  of  internal  monolog™8 ' j 
constricts  our  point  of  view,  but; 
occasionally  leads  to  longueurs.  ■ 
Several  passages  could  have  beg! 
excised  without  losing  any  depw 
of  characterisation. 

Luckily,  these  flaws  can  be  - 
overlooked  by  toe  skill  with  . 
which  Hannah  manoeuvres  his’  ' 
characters  through  the  narrati** 
Polled  by  love,  fear  or  delusion, 
they  forever  move  one  step 
beyond  themselves,  towards  < 
climax  that  is  both  shocking  800  . 
inevitable.-  . • 
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A strange 
sense  of 
belonging 

Gn  the  centenary  of  Elizabeth  Bowen's  birth, 
Roy  Foster  re-assesses  her  achievement 

Interesting  has  echoes  In  her  life  as  well  as  her  art. 
S^nh1rfprI1^t0J:hn  repu‘  Not  conventionally  pretty,  she 
5S?  of  Elizabeth  Bowen,  was  stylish  and  handsome;  she  also 

wno  ^ras  born  inn  vmk  non  M ^ _i— : ^ 


BOOKS 


Something  Interesting  has 

been  happening  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Elizabeth  Bowen, 
who  was  bom  100  years  ago 
and  died  in  1973.  Tomorrow  night’s 
Bookmark  programme,  directed  by 
Sean  O Mordha  (who  has  made 
memorable  films  about  Beckett. 
Yeats  and  Joyce)  with  Rosie  Alison 
as.  location  director,  marks  another 
stage  in  her  re-evaluation.  No  lon- 
ger simply  seen  as  a post-Blooms- 
bury grandee  or  a neo-Jamestan 
psychological  mannerist.  Bowen’s 
reassessment  began  with  Victoria 
Glen  tanning's  biography  20  years 
ago.  Now  all  her  novels  have  been 
republished  by  Vintage;  Deborah 
Warner  is  filming  Bowen’s  elegiac 
Travel  of  the  Irish'  revolution.  The 


by  John  BanvOle:  the  thesis  writ- 
ers have  begun  to  flock  in.  and 
conferences  in  Ireland  are  devoted 
to*  her  work.  Indeed  one  of  the 
aspects  of  Bowen  which  has  begun 
to  attract  attention  is  her  high- 
ness. She  never  doubted  it,  even  if 
others  did  so  on  her  behalf. 

But  it  is  a particular  Kind  of 
belonging.  She  was  born  to  a 
decaying  Anglo-Irish  Big  House, 
spent  a peripatetic  orphaned  youth 
in  England  and  Ireland  supervised 
by  a committee  of  Ascendancy 
aunts,  and  lived  a life  between  Lon- 
don literary  salons  and  Bowen’s 
Court  in  County  Cork  (which  she 
filled  with  friends  like  Virginia 
Woolf,  Iris  Murdoch,  Rosamund 
Lehmann  and  Isaiah  Berlin).  Her 
fiction  is  full  of  concealment,  eva- 
sion and  secrecy;  in  a characteristi- 
cally defiant  pronouncement  she 
remarked:  “I  am  dead  against  art’s 
being  self-expression.”  But  one  of 
the  strengths  of  O Mordha’s  subtle 
and  atmospberic  programme  is 
that  he  shows  the  links  between 
autobiography  and  art.  and 
explores  the  several  levels  on 
which  Bowen’s  topography  is  a ter- 
ritory of  displacement  and  secrets. 

Her  best-known  novel,  The  Death 
of  the  Heart,  gives  the  programme 
tistitie  and  is  about  the  betrayal  of 
an  awkward  adolescent  girl  at  the' 
hands  of  her  smart,  worldly-wise 
relatives.  Her  most  commercially 
successful  book  was  an  astonishing 
evocation  of  wartime  London.  The 
Heat  of  the  Day . Honourable 
attempts  are  periodically  made  to 
dramatise  or  film  it,  but  the 
supercharged  atmosphere,  con- 
veyed in  prose  of  such  languorous 
intensity  that  it  sometimes  trem- 
bles on  the  edge  of  self-parody, 
eludes  interpreters. 

In  this  and  in  her  last  experimen- 
tal novels,  her  writing  seems  closer 
to  Henry  Green  than  most  other 
contemporaries;  but,  always  a risk- 
taker,  she  also  strikes  echoes  of 
Anglo-Irish  predecessors  like  Sheri- 
dan LeFanu  or  even  Maria  Edge- . 
worth.  All  her  books  return  to  sen- 
sation, flamboyance,  the  thinning 
of  the  membrane  between  the  real 
and  the  unreal;  her  ghost  stories 
have  a particular  convincing  eeri- 
ness, and  again  place  her  in  a cer- 
tain Irish  tradition.  She  has  a pen- 
chant for  danger,  which  oddly 


echoes  in  her  life  as  well  as  her  art. 

Not  conventionally  pretty,  she 
was  stylish  and  handsome;  she  also 
possessed  a savage  and  slangy  wit, 
which  she  exercised  freely  in  her 
later  novels.  Despite  an  engaging 
stammer  abd  an  Initially,  reticent 
manner,  her  personality  could  light 
up  a ‘room  and  magnetise  people. 
Long  after  her  death,  her  close 
friend  Molly  Keane  remarked: 
“Elizabeth  has  never  dwindled"',  for 
her  friends  she  remained  as  force- 
ful a presence  as  ever.  Married 
young,. and  happily,  to  the  educa- 
tionalist Alan  Cameron,  she 
believed  that  “guilt  is  squabd”,  and 
subsequently  had  passionate  love 
affairs  with  the  literary  critic  Hum- 
phry House,  the  Irish  writer  Sean 


mat  Charles  Ritchie.  These  lfai«*ng 
remained  discreet;  one  of  the  nnyft 
remarkable  moments  in  O Mor- 
dha’s film  comes  when  Juba  OTa- 
olain  reads  out  loud  - with  evident 
surprise  - a 1937  letter  of  Bowen’s 

Bowen  never 
doubted  her 
Irishness, 
even  if  others 
did  so  on  her 
behalf 

annoimring  that  slip  hag  fallen  in 
love  with . Julia’s  father,  casually 
mentioning  his  wife  and  daughter. 
(In  another  letter,  Bowen  angrily 
told  House  that  his  wife  should  be 
prepared  to  make  some  allowances: 
“I  make  plenty  for  her”) 

Crossing  borders  and  testing  lim- 
its is  a leitmotif  of  the  novels,  and 
this  too  reflects  her  displaced  back- 
ground. She  described  the  Anglo- 
Irish  as  the  “only  children"  of  Irish 
history,  spoiled,  superficially  self- 
confident  but  fundamentally  at  a 
loss.  (Childless  herself,  she  wrote 
with  lacerating  certainty  about 
unhappy  childhoods.)  Her  attach- 
ment to  Ireland  was  fierce  and  pos- 
sessive, but  riie  also  belonged  else- 
where; during  the  war  she  wrote 
Seoen  Winters,  a short  book  about 
her  Dublin  childhood  and  Bowen’s 
Court,  a long  one  about  the  history 
of  her  ancestral  bouse  in  Cork,  fac- 
ing up  to  its  origins  in  disposses- 
sion while  affirming  in  every  line 
her  commitment  to  continuanca 
But  the  war,  while  inspiring  seme 
of  her  best  writing,  also  provided 
her  with  an  opportunity  for  the 
kind  of  barrier-crossing  that  was 
her  mitier,  on  ter  visits  to  neutral 
Ireland  she  took  soundings  from  all 
manner  of  people,  including  politi- 
cians, and  relayed  confidential 
reports  back  to  Whitehall  on  Irish 
m orel  and  opinion. 

This  has  long  been  known,  but 
when  I published  extracts  from  the 
wartime  reports  (now  in  the  Public 
Record  Office)  in  an . essay  on 
Bowen  some  years  ago  1 was  sur- 
prised at  the  reaction.  The  word 
“spy”  was  bandied  about  and  dis- 


approval expressed  by  people  who 
had  already  decided  that  her 
descent  and  background  disqualif- 
ied her  from  being  a “real”  Irish 
writer.  Hus  required  ignoring  the 
content  of  the  missives,  which 
Included  - inter  alia  - a powerful 
defence  of  Irish  neutrality  (“It 
would  be  mare  than  hardship,  it 
would  be  sheer  disaster  for  this 
country,  in  its  present  growing 
stages  and  with  its  uncertain 
morale,  to  be  involved  in  war")  and 
same  sharp  home  troths  that  can- 
not have  been  welcome  to  Ministry, 
of  Information  ears  (“The  charge  of 
‘disloyalty’  against  the  Irish  h«s 
always,  given  the  plain  facts  of  his- 
tory, irritated  me.  I could  wish  that 
the  English  kept  history  in  mfori 
more,  that  the  Irish  kept  it  in  mfod 
less"). 

The  whole  involvement  can  be 
exaggerated.  Her  reports  were 
never  top  secret  and  Bowen  herself 
(always  short  of  money,  despite  her 
elegant  lifestyle)  frugally  recycled 
rmihh  of  the  material  into  articles 
for  journals  like  the  New  States- 
man. But  the  reactions  point  up  a 


residua]  ambiguity  about  where 
“Anglo-Irish”  writers  belong  in 
Irish  life,  and  - nowadays  - in 
Irish  memory.  O Mordha’s  film  lin- 
gers on  the  pile  of  broken  stones 
that  is  all  that  remains  of  Bowen’s 
Court  today.  After  her  husband’s 
death,  financial  pressures  forced 
her  to  sell  rapidly  to  a local  man 
whom  she  thought  would  live  in  it, 
but  he  demolished  it  for  building 
materials  within  the  year.  It  was, 
according  to  Molly  Keane,  an 
agony  to  her.  Bowen  called  it,  brac- 
ingly,  a "dean  end”,  and  her  Hnk 
with  Ireland  frayed  from  that 
point 

“From  this  landscape,"  she  had 
written  in  Botoen's  Court,  “per- 
sonal pain  evaporates,  as  history 
evaporates."  The  locale  of  some  of 
her  greatest  short  stories  is  Irish. 
The  Last  September  and  A World  of 
Love  are  completely  Irish  novels, 
while  key  scenes  of  The  House  in 
Paris  and  The  Seat  of  the  Day  take 
place  in  Ireland:  her  autobiographi- 
cal writings  consummately  convey 
the  nuances,  subtleties,  bitter- 
nesses and  exhilarations  of  Irish 


life.  “All  my  life  I've  been  going 
backwards  and  forwards  between 
Ireland  and  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent" she  told  an  interviewer,  “but 
that  has  never  robbed  me  of  any 
feeling  of  my  nationality.”  She  cer- 
tainly deserves  her  current  re-eval- 
uation as  a bravura  stylist  an 
experimental  novelist  and  a psy- 
chological analyst  of  devastating 
acuteness.  But  it  is  also  relevant  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  a quint- 
es  sept  i ally  and  consciously 
“divided"  Irish  person,  whose 
understanding  of  herself  and  her 
background  enabled  an  imagina- 
tive reconcfliafion  between  ostensi- 
bly differing  worlds  and  compelling 
histories;  often  by  crossing  bound- 
aries into  the  contradictory,  the 
farouche  and  the  uncanny.  Her  best 
work  shimmers  with  this  strange- 
ness, and  tomorrow’s  Bookmark 
film  does  it  justice. 

‘Bookmark  - The  Death  of  the  Heart-,  BBG2, 
Snoday  &00pm.  Roy  Foster  ta  Canvfl  Profes- 
sor ot  Irish  restory  at  fated  ud  has  written 
abort  Bfaabofli  Bowen  hi  'Paddy  and  Mr 
Punch1  (Psngrtn  E&99Q 


The  shadow 
of  fame 

Adam  Hopkins  on  a daughter's 
memories  of  Spain 


In  a book  that  often 
achieves  great  medita- 
tive beauty  without 
false  sentiment  or  gush, 
Lucia  Graves,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  poet  Robert’s 
second  family,  offers  the 
story  of  her  upbringing  and 
adult  years  In  Spain.  She 
was  raised  on  Majorca  dur- 
ing the  Franco  dictatorship, 
and  then  married  and  lived 
close  to  Barcelona  through 
Franco’s  later  years  and 
death  and  on  into  the  times 
of  freedom,  the  new  democ- 
racy and  the  reawakening  of 
the  Catalan  language  and 
nationhood. 

A WOMAN 
UNKNOWN: 
Voices  from  a 
Spanish  Life 
by  Lucia  Graves 

I’irugo  £W.W.  273 paxes 

The  still  and  delightful 
surface  of  her  childhood  is 
quickly  shaken  Into  a 
bruised  turbulence,  like  the 
Mediterranean  in  winter,  by 
events  both  internal  and 
external,  but  tbe  political 
story  at  least  has  a happier 
outcome. 

At  a personal  level,  all 
might  very  easily  have 
ended  in  misery  and  a rejec- 
tion of  Spain  with  Lucia 
Graves’s  divorce  from  her 
Catalan  husband  almost  a 
decade  ago  and  a late  move 
to  England.  But  on  a recent 
visit  to  Barcelona  to  look 
after  her  mother  while  she 
had  an  eye  operation,  Lucia 
Graves  - “a  woman 
unknown”  in  the  corridors 
of  the  hospital  - quite  unex- 
pectedly began  to  re-experi- 
ence and  re-evaluate  her 
Spanish  past,  deciding  in  the 
end  it  had  not  been  entirely 
made  up  of  futile  years. 

The  narrative  flowing 
from  this  second  look  at  her 
life,  shorn  of  her  past  iden- 
tity as  Spanish  wife,  mother, 
neighbourhood  housewife,  is 
filled  not  only  with  her  own 
memories,  her  delicate  per- 
ceptions and  forthright  anal- 
ysis, but  also  with  the  sto- 
ries of  other  Spanish  women 
who  have  touched  her  life  or 
occupied  her  thoughts. 

One  element  of  the  book 
documents,  powerfully  and 
often  painfully,  the  deeply 
structured  repression  of 
women  by  men,  permeating 
women’s  deepest  under- 
standings of  themselves. 
This.  Lucia  Graves  implies, 
is  even  more  a part  of  life  in 
the  Mediterranean  than  it  is 
in  northern  Europe.  She  may 
have  had  a head  start  as  tbe 
daughter  of  a writer  whose 
White  Goddess  is  a hefty  trib- 
ute to  the  values  implicit  in 
female  sensibility.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  Robert 
Graves  himself  makes  only 
brief  appearances  in  the 
book. 

More  unusual,  and  indeed 
Illuminating,  Is  the  way  in 
which  the  political  and  ideo- 
logical story  of  Lucia 


Graves’s  Spain,  beginning 
with  public  stultification, 
mendacity  and  fierce  repres- 
sion, then  flowering  into  a 
kind  of  muttering  freedom 
tempered  by  this  bitter  past, 
becomes  her  own  life  story. 
The  outwards  histories  of 
sex,  religion  and  politics,  as 
manipulated  by  a semi-fas- 
cist church  and  government, 
and.  the  slow  liberation  of 
her  deeper  thoughts  from 
this  hideous  official  repres- 
sion make  the  present  book 
a highly  revealing  account, 
not  only  of  a woman’s  life, 
but  of  a whole  extraordinary 
passage  in  one  contemporary 
European  country. 

Though  there  has  been  at 
least  one  other  outstanding 
evocation  in  English  of  a 
Spanish  childhood  under 
Franco  - Alan  Jolis’s  Speak 
Sunlig/u.  which  dealt  mainly 
with  Galicia  - this  is  the  one 
that  takes  you  deepest  into 
Spanish  society  and.  with  its 
extension  into  adult  life, 
over  tbe  longest  period. 


The  worst  you  can 
say  or  this  book  is 
that  the  movement 
from  section  to  sec- 
tion is  sometimes  rather 
mechanical  and  obvious,  and 
themes  are  handled  a tittle 
too  discursively  In  places. 
Yet  the  text  as  a whole  is 
subtle  -and  collected.  Lucia 
Graves  is  both  a bookish  per- 
son and  a professional  trans- 
lator. moving  without  barri- 
- ers  between  English. 
Spanish  and  Catalan.  Indeed 
she  has  translated  her 
father’s  books  into  these  last 
two  languages.  She  knows  a 
thing  or  two  about  the 
resonance  of  words  as  well 
as  their  primary  meanings, 
her  own  cool  web  of  compo- 
sition releasing  more  than  it 
confines. 

Sbe  is  most  subtle  about 
identity  and  language,  the 
rootedness  of  Spaniards,  the 
terrible  nostalgia  and  sense 
of  exile  felt  by  Spanish 

The  narrative 
is  filled  with 
stories  of 
women  who 
have  touched 
her  life 

speakers  (herself,  on  occa- 
sion) deprived  of  their  lin- 
guistic and  physical  habitat. 
Sbe  is  excellent  on  the  Jews 
in  Spain,  the  terrible  sadness 
of  their  expulsion  and  the 
need,  so  strongly  felt  today, 
to  revive  their  history.  The 
book  is  also  full  of  memor- 
able short  passages  and 
vignettes,  from  childhood 
into  adult  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  voices  of  the 
“other"  women  are  audible 
throughout.  It  should  be 
read  by  everybody  interested 
in  Spain  and  in  women’s  spe- 
cial history  in  the  present 
century. 


A rich  vein  of  exploitation 

The  blood  business  has  a lot  to  answer  for,  writes  Max  Wilkinson 

When  idealism  * of  the  most  important  ways  only  gave  temporary  help  to  contamination  became 
and  human  of  saving  lives.  the  severely  wounded.  known,  the  dire  conse- 

greed  are  Hitler’s  refusal  to  allow  . Among  the  best  parts  of  quences  should  have  been 
stirred  to-  the  pure  blood  of  the  master  this  book  are  the  heroic  tales  predicted. 
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When  idealism* 
and  human 
greed  are 

stirred  to- 

gether, the  bad  too  often 
contaminates  the.  good  with 
devastating  results.  The 
story  of  blood  transfusion  is 
one  of  the  saddest  examples 
of  rtcent  times,  and  the 
infection  in  this  case  was 
much  more  than  a moral 
metaphor. 

The  combination  of  cyni- 
cism, ignorance  and  despera- 
tion that  allowed  blood 
banks  to  become  contami- 
nated with  hepatitis  and 
then  HIV  has  been  described 
before.  StiEL,  it  dsserrcs  to  be 
better  known.  Douglas  Starr 
has  done  a good  job  in  pull- 
tog  the  threads  of  history, 
politics  and  science  together 
and  weaving  them  into  a 
racy  narrative  aimed  at  a 
wide  audience. 

His  story  starts  with  a 
17th-century  attempt  to  cure 
a Violent  Tnnrimim  by 
his  veins  with  the  “calming** 
blood  of  a calf.  Nothing  was 
known  then  of  the  immune 
reaction  that  would  cause' 
the  body  to  met  violently 
against  incompatible  blood. 
Nor  was  it  understood  that 
blood  has  no  Influence  on 
character,  racial  distinctive- 
ness  or  inheritance. 

K.irh  confusion  was  hardly 
surprising  in- an  age  that, 
invested  blood  with  an 
almost  mystical  significance. 
It  is  more  remarkable  that 
the  error  persisted  well  into  . 
this  century,  tong  after  bfood 
transfusion  had  become  one 


of  the  most  important  ways 
of  saving  lives. 

Hitler’s  refusal  to  allow 
the  pure  blood  of  the  master 
race  to  be  diluted  with  the 
supplies  from  Jewish  or 
Slavic  donors  .was  to  cost  his 
soldiers  dearly.  .It  greatly 
reduced  available  supplies  of 
blood  to  the  battlefield, 
while  the  persecution  and 
murder  of  Jewish  doctors 
enfeebled  the  science  of 
transfusion.  This  obstinate 
racism  persisted  despite 

BLOOD:  ~~ 

An  Epic  History  of 
Medicine  and 
Commerce 
by  Douglas  Starr 

Link.  Brown  £ 18.99 1 429 pages 

overwhelming  scientific  evi- 
dence that  there  was  no  cor- 
relation between  race  and 
blood  groups.  - - 
However,  the  Americans 
fell  into  the  same  trap  with 
regard  to  black  citizens. 
Their  blood  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  US  military 
authorities  until  Pearl  Har- 
bour. Even  after  that  disas- 
ter,, the  blood  from  blacks 
and  whites  was  collected  and 
labelled  separately. 

This  supply  constraint  was 
to  contribute  to  another 
costly  , ecrort  the  policy  of 
relying  exclusively  on  pro- 
cessed plasma  rather  than 
on  whole  blood  for  American 
wounded.  Plasma  was  easier 
to  transport  and  could  be 
made  to  go  further,  but  it 


only  gave  temporary  help  to 
the  severely  wounded. 

Among  the  best  parts  of 
this  book  are  the  heroic  tales 
of  those  who  tried  to  chal- 
lenge or  circumvent  such  fol- 
lies of  officialdom.  Many 
thousands  owe  their  lives  to 
the  determination  of  Dr 
Edward  ChurcMD  to  arrange 
a supply  of  red  corpuscles  to 
US  wounded.  Other  heroes 
include  Janet  Vaughan,  who 
forced  her  way  past  the  bar- 
ricades of  the  UK  Treasury 
to  establish  blood  banks  at 
tbe  outbreak  of  war.  and  the’ 
mwimg  heroes  of  the  Lenin- 
grad transfusion  service, 
who  kept  the  blood  flowing 

in  appalling  wirwtiiinng. 

Stair  brings  his  story  alive 
with  vivid  examples  and 
eyewitness  accounts.  He  con- 
veys the  broad  panorama  of 
the  world  at  war  through  the 
focus  of  the  story  of  blood. 
This  is  not  a book  for  the 

squeamish,  but  Starr ’han- 
dles the  distressing  details 
with  a fair  degree  of  Clinical 
restraint 

When  the  war  was  over, 
the  queues  of  volunteer 
donors  melted  away  in  the 
US.  Advances  in  the  technol- 
ogy of  splitting  blood  into  its 
different  components,  and 
ever  increasing  demand  for. 
transfusions,  soon  turned 
blood  collection  into  a world- 
wide business,  albeit  -with 
voluntary  roots.  But,  in  the 
US  particularly,  blood-pro- 
cessing  companies  had  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  sup- 
pliers who  paid -donors.  Even 
before  the  hazards  of  HIV 


contamination  became 
known,  the  dire  conse- 
quences should  have  been 
predicted. 

Some  did  indeed  warn 
against  the  use  of  blood  col- 
lected from  down-and-outs, 
drag-addicts  and  other  dis- 
ease-prone groups  who  sold 
their  blood  from  desperation. 
Some  of  the  collectors  were 
cynical  exploiters  with  little 
regard  for . welfare  or 
hygiene.  Starr  gives  a good 
account  of  the  way  in  which 
US  free-trade  principles 
allowed  these  backstreet 
bleeders  to  prosper,  while 
the  more  respectable  blood 
collection  agencies  bickered 
among  themselves. 

The  sad  result  is  well 
known.  By  the  time  the  dan- 
ger was  understood,  many 
large  blood  banks  had 
become  contaminated.  Law- 
suits and  criminal  prosecu-. 
tions  wiU  be  little  help  to  the 

tens  of  tbnuswnda  of  haemo- 
phlllacs  and  others  who  con- 
tracted hepatitis  from 
tainted  blood  in  the  1970s, 
par  those  who  were  later  to 
be  infected  with  HIV. 

Fortunately  blood  supplies 
are  much  safer  now,  but 
Starr’s  book  should  be  a 
powerful  warning  against 
complacency.  Too  often  in 
the  past,  new  dangers  have 
arisen  Just  when  the  old 
ones  seemed  to  be  overcome.' 
And  when  such  a danger  is 
spotted,  there  are  powerful 
incentives  for  those  making 
money  from  an  $l£bn-a-year 
industry  to  walk  by  on  tbe 
other  side. 


Failure  of 
the  arts 


This  year’s  Walter  Neurafo 
Lecture,  the  30th.  was 
delivered  by  historian  Eric 
Hobsbawm,  and  it  can 
hardly  have  come  as  happy 
news  to  those  Involved  in 
the  contemporary  art  scene. 
His  title.  Behind  the  Times: 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Twentieth-Century 
Avant-Gardes,  sets  the  tone 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
visual  arts  in  our  century.  In 
an  age  when  “the 
fundamental  assumption 
behind  the  various 
movements  of  the 
avant-garde  in  the 
arts . . . was  that  relations 
between  art  and  society 
had  changed 
fundamentally*  the  visual 
arts,  alone  among  the 
various  art  forms,  have 
“patently  failed”  in 
rethinking  their  role, 
Hobsbawm  contends.  After 
the  mid-1960s,  the 
revolutionary  urge  ran  out  of 
steam,  "leaving  behind 
avant-gardes  which  became 
a sut>department  of 
marketing”,  and  from  then 
onwards  “foe  real  revolution 
to  foe  20th-century  arts  was 
achieved  . . . outside  .foe 
range  of  the  area  formally 
recognised  as  ‘art*."  It  was 
to  be  found  to  “the 
comb  toed  logic  of 
technology  and  the  mass 
marker  - chiefly  the 
cinema,  but  also  in 
advertising,  cartoons  and 
other  commercial  forms  that 
‘converted  the  masses  to 


daring  innovations  in  visual 
perception,  and  which  left 
foe  revolutionaries  of  the 
easel  far  behind,  isolated 
and  largely  irrelevant”. 

One  of  the  few 
contemporary  movements 
to  escape  Hobsbawm’s 
derision  is  Pop  Art  The 
significance  of  Andy 
Warhol's  mechanically 
repeated  images  - like 
Marilyn  (1967,  above)  - is 


that  foe  artist  makes  himself 
just  a "passive,  accepting 
conduit  for  foe  world 
experienced  through 
media-saturation’',  it  has  no 
revolutionary  real,  no 
agenda;  it  “simply 
recognised  that  there  was 
no  longer  a place  for 
traditional  artist-produced 
visual  art  in  foe  consumer 
society,  except,  of  course, 
as  a way  of  making 
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money”.  By  accepting  the 
world,  they  expressed  the 
flavour  of  their  times, 
Hobsbawm  claims,  more 
faithfully.  Thus  today’s 
emphasis  is  on 
conceptualism:  “something 
that  even  unskilled  humans 
can  do,  and  camcorders 
can’t  - having  ideas". 

Behind  the  Times , Thames 
& Hudson,  £7.95 
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Drama 
of  the 

uncertainty 

principle 

Alastair  Macaulay  talks  to  Michael 
Frayn  about  his  much-lauded  play 


Last  year,  two  contrasting  plays 
by  Michael  Frayn  opened  In  Lon- 
don: Copenhagen  at  the  National 
Theatre  and  Alarms  and  Excur- 
sions at  the  Gielgud  Theatre  in 
the  West  End.  At  some  deep  sty- 
listic level,  the  two  in  fact  are 
clearly  the  product  of  the  same 
mind:  in  each,  you  see  how  Frayn 
keeps  ringing  the  changes  on  one 
basic  idea,  looking  at  it  from  one 
angle  after  another,  spinning 
variations  on  one  theme  like  a 
classical  composer. 

But  Alarms  and  Excursions  is  a 
divertimento  (or  collection  of 
short  divertimentl}.  and  shows  us 
once  more  the  Frayn  who  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  Lon- 

‘You  could  say 
that  all  my 
work,  at  any 
rate  all  my 
plays,  are 
informed  by  my 
reading  of 
philosophy* 

don's  leading  comic  writers.  It  is 
Copenhagen  - a dark,  sober  and 
severe  sonata  of  a play,  showing 
us  the  less  familiar  and  more 
ruthlessly  serious  Frayn  - that 
has  now  won  two  awards.  It  has 
already  been  seen  - albeit  for  a 
brief  season  - in  the  US,  in  New 
Haven;  and  rehearsals  are  cur- 
rently under  way  for  its  first  pro- 
duction in  French,  in  Paris.  Next 
week,  after  running  for  eight 
months  at  the  National  Theatre, 
the  original  production  - with 
the  original  three  actors  - opens 
in  the  West  End  at  the  Duchess 
Theatre. 

I met  Frayn,  the  day  after 
Copenhagen  had  won  the  South 
Bank  Award,  at  the  orderly  stu- 
dio flat  in  Camden  Town  where 
he  works.  He  began  writing  plays 
in  his  early  30s;  he  is  now  in  his 
mid-60s.  Frayn’s  comic  plays,  his 
fiction,  and  his  comic  sketches 
had  led  me  to  expect  somebody 
restless,  self-conscious,  wise- 
cracky,  and  energetic. 

Instead  I find  him  - at  least 
over  the  space  of  some  SO  min- 
utes - calm,  contemplative, 
slightly  severe  and  somewhat 
remote.  He  often  leaves  an 
extended  silence  at  the  end  of 
one  paragraph  of  thought,  and 
will  start  a new  one  without  anx- 
iety when  he  is  ready.  His  hair  is 
a handsome  white;  his  bone- 
structure  pronounced  and  strong; 
his  accent  aristocratic. 

What  put  Copenhagen  into  his 
head  as  an  idea  for  a play?  it  has 


three  characters  - the  Danish 
physicist  Niels  Bohr,  his  wife' 
Margrethe,  and  the  German  phys- 
icist Werner  Heisenberg  and  it 
shuttles  in  time  between  1941  and 
the  present  timeless  zone  in 
which  they  are.  all  three,  dead. 
Very  early  on,  Heisenberg  says 
(to  the  air):  "Now  we're  all  dead 
and  gone,  yes,  and  there  are  only 
two  things  the  world  remembers 
about  me.  One  is  the  uncertainty 
principle,  and  the  other  is  my 
mysterious  visit  to  Niels  Bohr  in 
Copenhagen  In  1941.  Everyone 
understands  uncertainty.  Or 
thinks  he  does.  No  one  under- 
stands my  trip  to  Copen- 
hagen . . 

The  irony  - that  everyone 
understands  uncertainty  while 
nobody  understands  a factual 
event  - is  quintessential  Frayn. 
From  this  irony,  he  spins  his 
play.  The  date.  1941,  is  important: 
Heisenberg  had  visited  Bohr  in 
Copenhagen  before,  and  would  do 
so  later,  hut  his  decision  to  do  so 
in  1941  has  led  to  constant  ques- 
tioning. 

"My  education  was  in  philoso- 
phy," says  Frayn,  “and  anyone 
who's  Interested  in  philosophy 
has  to  be  interested  in  the  phys- 
ics of  the  1920s.  So  1 knew  about 
Bohr  and  Heisenberg.  I'd  read 
David  Cassidy's  biography  of  Hei- 
senberg (titled  Uncertainty,  1992) 
soon  after  it  came  out.  Then  I 
read  Thomas  Powers’s  book  (Hei- 
senberg's War,  1993),  which  inter- 
ested me  in  the  actual  1941  visit 
to  Copenhagen. 

“The  play  is  about  both  motiva- 
tion and  uncertainty.  Wittgen- 
stein was  the  philosopher  who 
showed  how  much  uncertainty 
there  could  be  in  determining 
what's  going  on  in  one's  own 
mind.  Heisenberg's  motivation 
for  going  to  Copenhagen  in  1941 
could  be  a textbook  example  of 
this.  So  many  people  have  specu- 
lated so  much  about  it,  and. 
though  I favour  some  specula- 
tions more  than  others  (I  do 
think  the  evidence  shows  that 
Heisenberg  was  not  trying  to 
build  a German  atomic  bomb,  hut 
I know  that  others  read  the  evi- 
dence difereDtly),  I have  left  the 
play  eventually  open-ended.” 

After  reading  philosophy  at 
Cambridge,  Frayn  moved  into 
journalism,  then  into  fiction  and 
plays.  “Plays  certainly  weren’t  a 
natural  progression  from  my  uni- 
versity experience:  quite  the 
opposite.  I’d  written  for  Foot- 
lights at  Cambridge,  and  it  didn't 
go  well.  That  gave  me  sour 
grapes  about  theatre  for  several 
years.  1 wrote  sketches;  and  some 
of  the  sketches  sent  up  the  whole 
business  of  theatre  - of  actors 
trying  to  remember  their  lines,  of 
audiences  determined  to  enjoy 
themselves.  But  eventually  1 


‘Copenhagen  ts  the  feat  tone  I've  consciously  Investigated  motivation  m a ptajri  Michael  Frayn 


wrote  two  TV  plays.  Then  a thea- 
trical sketch.  Mixed  Doubles. 
When  the  New  York  producer 
Alex  Cohen  read  it,  he  refused  to 
handle  it  because  it  was  filthy. 
Now  he’d  presented  The  Home- 
coming and  several  plays  with  far 
more  shocking  material  than 
mine,  so  I had  to  find  out  why  on 
earth  this  bothered  him.  It  was 
because  someone  changed  a 
baby's  nappy  onstage;  he 
couldn't  handle  that.” 

Between  1978  and  1988,  Frayn 
re-translated  the  four  best-known 
Chekhov  plays  and  also  adapted 
the  unwieldy  Platonov  into  a play 
of  his  own.  Wild  Honey,  and  his 
versions  have  been  widely 
acclaimed.  "There  have  been  lots 
of  playwrights  whoVe  translated 
Chekhov  without  being  able  to 

'Bohr  was, 
notoriously, 
both 

inarticulate 
and  inaudible! 
Nonetheless, 
everyone 
found  him 
loveable' 

read  Russian,  and  there  have 
been  lots  of  Russian  experts 
who've  translated  Chekhov  with- 
out being  able  to  write  plays.  My 
position,  in  that  I could  do  both, 
was  unique." 

I asked  if,  like  Alexander  with 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  he 
wept  for  more  Chekhov  to  trans- 
late. “WelL  I was  often  asked  to 
translate  Ivanov,  hut  I always 
turned  it  down  because  I just 


didn't  think  it  worked  very  well 
as  a play.  And  I must  say  that 
when  1 saw  the  Almeida  version 
in  1997,  David  Hare's  version 
made  it  work  for  the  first  time 
for  me.  He  doesn’t  have  Russian. 
and  I think  he  removed  some  of 
the  coarseness  that  had  bothered 
me  in  the  original,  hut  he  made  it 
a wonderful  play.  It's  actually 
better,  I thinly  than  thfi  original-1" 

Were  there  dramaturgical  les- 
sons Frayn  had  learnt  from  work- 
ing on  Chekhov?  "Oh  yes.  You 
can't  help  but  absorb.  To  trans- 
late a play,  you  must  learn  bow  It 
works.  Chekhov,  you  learn,  is  all 
plot  It  may  seem  just  to  happen 
when  you  hear  it.  but  that's  the 
trick.  When  you  analyse  it,  you 
find  that  every  word,  every  line, 
plays  its  role  in  the  narrative 
whole.” 

Frayn  once  wrote  that  all  his 
plays  were  “views  of -the  world”. 
Is  Copenhagen  his  first  historical 
play?  “It's  my  first  based  on  his- 
torical reality,"  he  replies.  T did 
write  a fictitious  one  (Balmoral. 
1978.  later  retitled  Liberty  Hall) 
about  a meeting  between  Enid 
Blyton,  Hugh  Walpole.  Godfrey 
Winn  and  others,  including  the 
Russian  Kotchetof.  But,  yes,  this 
is  my  first  one  with  real  people 
who  actually  did  meet  and  know 
each  other'  I found  it  very  inhib- 
iting at  first  to  try  catching  the 
way  they  spoke.  A very  hard  but 
interesting  task:  especially  catch- 
ing Heisenberg,  who  has  often 
been  rendered  as  a formal  and 
correct  man  in  several  books.  But 
David  Irving’s  book  The  Virus 
House  (1967)  helped;  in  interview 
there,  Heisenberg  is  much  mare 
relaxed.”  (Frayn  has  written  a 
detailed  20-page  account  of  his 
sources  and  interpretations  in 
the  postscript  to  the  published 
text  of  Copenhagen.)  “Bohr  was 
easier,  because  his  motto  was 
always  to  explain  his  work,  to 


use  his  own  motto,  in  plain  lan- 
guage’. Mind  you,  his  concept  of 
‘plain  language’  was  a special 
one:  it  was  the  language  of  classi- 
cal mechanics.  And  he  was.  noto- 
riously. both  inarticulate  and 
inaudible!  Nonetheless,  everyone 
found  Him  loveable.  To  him.  con- 
versation was  fundamental  to 
work:  and  he  really  did  talk 
everything  through  with  Mar- 
grethe, who  typed  everything  he 
wrote.  She  had  to  be  part  of  the 
play  too,  because  she  was  such  a 
part  of  Bohr's  work  and  because 
she  too  had  her  own  view  of  Hei- 
senberg, more  severe  and  less 
familial  than  her  husband’s.” 

Has  he  had  feedback  from 
those  with  specialist  or  personal 
knowledge  of  the  characters? 
“I've  had  an  absolutely  massive 
postbag,  a lot  of  it  from  scien- 
tists. I was  especially  pleased  to 
hear  from  Heisenberg’s  colleague 
Carl  von  WeLzsficker,  whom  I 
mention  several  times  in  the 
play.  He’s  in  his  90s  now,  and 
hadn't  seen  the  play.  But  he’d 
read  it.  and  his  brain’s  in  good 
working  order.  He  had  one  or  two 
things  to  say,  hut  he  liked  it  and 
was  very  interested.  I also  heard 
from  Gustav  Bora,  who  felt  with 
some  justice  that  I underplayed 
or  misrepresented  the  part 
played  by  his  father  Max  Bora: 
the  truth  is  that  I wasn't  able  to 
do  full  justice  to  all  the  charac- 
ters concerned  in  a play  of  this 
nature.  And  quite  a number  of 
people  wrote  in  - all  very  courte- 
ously. 1 must  say  - to  point  out 
the  odd  error,  and  one  really  bla- 
tant mistake,  or  rather  nonsensi- 
cal mathematical  assertion,  that 
somehow  the  scientific  adviser  I 
had  used  to  check  my  text  and  I 
myself  bad  both  allowed  to  slip 
through  all  our  re-readings  of  the 
text." 

Is  Copenhagen  Frayn's  first  sci- 
entific play?  “Yes."  And  is  it  his 


first  philosophical  play?  “Oh.  you 
could  say  that  all  my  work,  at 
any  rate  all  my  plays,  are 
informed  by  my  reading  of  phi- 
losophy. Alphabetical  Order  is 
about,  or  can  be  said  to  be  about, 
the  interdependence  of  order  and 
disorder.  I wrote  Noises  Off  pri- 
marily to  entertain,  and  I'm  more 
than,  happy  if  people  get  nothing 
but  entertainment  from  it.  But 
you  could  say  it  was  about  the 
phenomenalism  of  appearances. 
Benefactors  is,  you  could  cer- 
tainly say.  about  the  interchange 
of  ideas  of  good  and  bad.  But 
Copenhagen  is  the  first  time  I’ve 

‘The  play  is 
about  two 
things  that 
were  : 
fundamental 
to  these 
scientists: 
conversation 
and 

observation’ 

consciously  investigated  motiva- 
tion in  a play.” 

We  talk  for  a while  about  "the 
scientific  play"  as  a genre:  it  goes 
back  to  Brecht's  Galileo  and 
doubtless  further.  Did  Copen- 
hagen involve  much  homework? 
“Yes:  the  research  was  intense. 
And  I kept  coming  across  mate- 
rial from  which  other  plays  could 
he  written." 

And  did  the  structure  of  Copen- 
hagen - it  has  solely  three  char- 
acters. and  seldom  do  any  of 
them  leave  the  stage  during  its 


Fruits  of  going 
native  in  Java 

Antony  Thomcroft  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  obsessive  collector  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 


Sir  Stamford  Raffles  is 
best  known  today  as 
the  founder  of  Singa- 
pore. that  whirlpool 
of  successful  commerce.  It  Is 
a legacy  that  would  have 
surprised  him.  Raffles  was 
probably  the  worst  business- 
man ever  to  achieve  high 
office  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. His  main  concerns 
during  his  years  in  South 
East  Asia  were  politicking, 
mainly  as  Governor  oF  Java, 
and  collecting; 

He  was  an  obsessive  col- 
lector, accumulating  vast 
hoards  of  botanical  speci- 
mens, animals,  weapons, 


coins,  masks,  puppets,  game- 
lins,  indeed  all  the  objects 
that  dominated  Javanese  life 
in  the  early  19th  century  - 
and  now.  He  sent  his  finds  to 
his  learned  friends  back  in 
England  and  in  1859,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
Raffles  Collection  ended  up, 
rather  grudgingly,  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  now 
forms  the  focus  of  the  first 
ever  exhibition  based  on  the 
achievements  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

In  Raffles ‘s  day  an  individ- 
ual could  still  stamp  his 
indelible  mark  on  large 
tracts  of  the  globe.  For 
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South  East  Asia  it  was  Raf- 
fles. During  the  wars  with 
Napoleon  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions there  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  British,  or 
rather  by  the  East  India 
Company.  At  the  age  of  30 
Raffles  was  Governor  of 
Java.  He  liked  what  he  saw. 

In  tact  he  went  completely 
native,  regarding  Javanese 
culture  as  the  equal  of  the 
classic  civilisations  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  had 
little  Inclination  to  hand  the 
island  back  to  Holland. 
When  his  hand  was  forced, 
he  founded  Singapore  as  a 
rival  trading  base. 

The  exhibition  tells  you  all 
you  need  to  know  about  Raf- 
fles. the  collector,  in  an 
hour.  Here  are  the  shadow 
puppets  used  in  the  shows 
which  mingled  entertain- 
ment and  religion;  the  masks 
that  covered  the  faces  of  the 
dancers;  one  full  size  gam- 
elan  orchestra  (and  one 
model);  botanical  specimens: 
everything  in  fact  that 
attracted  Raffles’s 
unquenchable  curiosity. 

He  was  a liberal  adminis- 
trator, ending  tortures 
administered  by  the  Dutch  - 
the  show  displays  some  of 
the  foot  crushing  devices 
that  had  been  routinely  used 
- and  allowing  the  local  aris- 
tocracy to  wear  then-  weap- 
ons in  public  again  - many 


task 


Painted  carvings  of  men  and  women  portraying  the  Javanese  onto  system,  commtesloned  by  Raffles 


kris  are  on  display. 

Sometimes  he  was  misin- 
formed - the  13th  century 
Javanese  coins  he  sent  back 
were  in  fact  magical  tokens 
- but  in  the  main  be  con- 
vinced himself  (if  not  his 
friends  back  in  England) 
that.  Javanese  artifacts  were 
to  be  taken  seriously.  In 


some  cases,-  such  as  Batik 
textiles,  it  has  needed  almost 
two  centuries  for  Raffles  to 
be  proved  right 
This  is  an  object-led  exhi- 
bition, which  is  perhaps  a 
pity.  Only  incidentally  do 
you  pick  up  on  the  tragedies, 
and  the  strangeness,  of  Raf- 
fles’s life.  He  last  four  chil- 


dren and  his  first  wife  to  the 
Javanese  climate  - he 
regarded  Singapore  as  his 
new  baby.  His  greatest  col- 
lection. .of  local  specimens 
was  lost  when  the  ship  tak- 
ing it  to  England  sank  off 
the  Javanese  coast  in  1824. 
% was  treated  like  an  abso- 
lute ruler,  keeping  a tame 


tiger  and  a champagne 
drinking  bear  in  his  resi- 
dence while  discreetly  find- 
ing careers  for  the  slaves 
given  to  him  by  local  rulers: 
he  always  campaigned  reso- 
lutely against  slavery. 

If  Raffles,  the  man,  has  to 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  exhi- 
bition, so  do  the  politics  of 
the  time.  Raffles  fried  to  be  a 
good  East  India  Company 
man  and  to  create  profits  For 
his  masters,  but  he  always 
failed;  after  his  premature 
death  in  1826,  when  his 
widow  asked  for  a pension, 
she  received  a bill  from  the 
company  for  lost  revenues. 

Some  of  Raffles's  entrepre- 
neurial ventures  were 
bizarre.  He  opened  up  a 
trade  route  to  Japan,  send- 
ing to  Nagasaki  an  elephant 
which  had  to  be  returned 
through  lack  of  a docking 
space,  the  cargo  also 
included  ground-down  Egyp- 
tian. mummies,  which  were 
reckoned  to  be  a panacea  in 
Japan. 

The  consumption  of 
human  flesh  was  something 
of  a leitmotiv  in  Raffles  's  life. 
He  was  obsessed  by  canni- 
balism among  the  Batak. 
who  ate  alive  anyone  break- 
ing their  sexual  taboos.  Raf- 
fles was  loathe  to  admit  that 
his  much  admired  Javanese 
could  be  cannibals,  so  he 
treated  the  practice  as  a 
local  form  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

The  exhibition  is  spa- 
ciously displayed,  with  the 
gamelan  orchestra  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  room. 
Like  many  of  the  artifacts,  it 
will  entrance  the  few  fanat- 
ics. The  same  goes  for  the 
vast  array  of  masks  and  the 
splendid  case  devoted  to 
puppetry,  the  hairy  red-faced 
puppets  were  the  Javanese 
take  on  the  British.  There  is 


gamelan  music  and  a video 
showing  a puppeteer  at 
work,  and  an  unusual  collec- 
tion of  carvings  of  men  and 
women  which,  through  their 
dress,  portray  the  Javanese 
caste  system. 

Although  ..  Built 
around  what,  sur- 
vived of  Raffles’s 
collection  the  man; 
himself  is  a forceful  presence 
- as  are  his  wives.  One  of 
the  most  affecting  exbibi& is 
the  mourning  bracelet-  in 
which  Lady  Raffles  (kep* 
locks  of  hair  of  her  four  peea 
children.  Raffles  died  aboS 
after  his  return  to  BngJai® 
at  the  age  of  45  In  1826.  ft 
was  scarcely  a wasted. Bfh 
As  well  as  Singapore  he 
founded  one  other  flourish- 
ing institution  nearer  home 
- London  Zoo  . of  which  he 
was  the  first  preMdentl  IB8 
company  may  have  been  dis- 
appointed with  Raffles,  hid 
he  served  humanity  well.  . 

Until  April  18.  Sponsored  bf 
Standard  & Chartered 
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two  acts  - take  a long  to 
evolve?  "Yes;  1 had  to  do  a lot  of 
writing  before  I could  see  what 
kind  of  play  it  was  going  .to  be.’* 

The  play  is  In  part  a recherche 
du  temps  perdu,  and  its  charac- 
ters commute  between  several 
time-zones  as  they  speak.  FtOyn 
tells  me  of  the  problems  tbfohas 
caused  with  the  first  French  pro- 
duction. now  in  rehearsal.  “The 
director  tried  to  indicate,  all  the 
sections  that  occur  in  the  past 
with  expanses  of  white  folte,  mid 
eventually  ■ the . actors  rebe&ed. 
Michael  Blabemore  has  just  gone 
over  to  take  over.” 

I mention  that  the  spatial 
structure  of  the  play  seems  Itself 
scientific:  the  three  characters 
behave  like  particles,  often  with 
two  of  them  connectlng.  wfule  a 
third  observes,  or  like  planet  and 
satellite.  Within  the  play,  'ytfb 
character  observers  ,fh*  p&ers: 
especially  Margrethe.'  “Me  he 
scarcely  notices,"  she  says  ^ariy 
on  of  Heisenberg.  “I  watch  Mm 
discreetly  from  behind  ‘my 
expression  of  polite  interest  as  be 
struggles  on."  Frayn  remarks: 
“the  play  is  about  two  things  that 
were  fundamental  to  these  scien- 
tists: conversation  and  observa- 
tion." That  is  why,  in  the  original 
production,  Peter  J.  Davison 
designed  the  stage  so  that  some 
of  the  audience  sat  in  a bank  of 
several  tiers  behind  and  around 
the  many  stage  area:  to  heighten 
the  idea  of  observation.  The  idea 
will  be  maintained,  though  with 
fewer  rows,  at  the  Duchess  Thea- 
tre. 

"We  had  a , very  good  six-week 
rehearsal  period  on  the  ordinal 
production,  but,  .footer  the.  fifth 
week,  the  actors  said  “We’ve  done 
all  we  can.  but  now  we  need  an 
audience.'”  . . r 

‘Copenhagen’  opens  at  the.Doch- 
ess  Theatre  on  Monday. 
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1 Ti  <W  __L_C_  ' ll  admires  an  elegant  retrospective  of  the 
delightfully  ambiguous  wbrk  of  Patrick  Caulfield 

6Lear  eD0U*b’  .and  a'few  rough  are,  in  an  their  gory  of  plush 
Caulfield  ^ Patrick  edges  evident,  the  essential  pre- . and  flock,  potted  palms,  spiky 
ttMHt  dtatinnriSSi  °i  re  occupations  and  practice  that  metal,  dodgy  murals  and  sensible 
of  bv—  were  to  sustain  his  work  formica,  and  how  comfortable 
lieht  o? ^ 01 l tbrou8^°ot  are  clearly  estab-  and  reassuring,  and  he  loves 
***  of  Here  we  find  the  appar-  them  for  it  . > 

and  ent’  deceptive  disregard  of  sur-  But  tt  Is  his  way  of  doing  it 

studv  mn^nirL^^08^^  quality  and  incident  here  that  is  the  more  remarkable,  for 
„ , jj' , /.  cu  be  true.  He  is  ■ the  delight  in  the  banal,  what  ■ behind  the  so-decentive  of 

Robertson,  in  his  old  catalogue  apparent  simplicity,  sits  the  most 
ttStt***  note;  caDed  “the  devalued  motif  intelligent  and  refined  of  paint- 
..r  - °^i^ie  com'  - pictorial  matter  which. . . has  ■ ere.  We  may  think  of  him  stm  as 

J~~  ana>  his  re  the  calm,  become  either  vulgarised  or  the  painter  of  the  black,  imin- 

dated*  and  b now... inert"  - a fleeted  outline,  bnt  it  is  a mea- 
“ XL  ^2r*Lr  bubbub.  in  souvenir  pot  a post-card  view  of  ./sure  of  his  subtlety  that  we  have 

be  the  bay,  a bend  in  the  road.  “But  hardly  noticed  he  has  not  been 

Ctm'  eacb  (painting)7’,  he  concluded,  working  that  outline  now  for 

onJ°  com"  **bas  an  icon-like  solemnity,  same  20  years.  Instead,  surface 

peative  international  stage  by  though,  ambiguous  as  a Mona  and  volume,  and  indeed  the  picto- 

cn  tics  and  committees,  as  was  Lisa,  and  an  Individuality  that  rial  space  Itself,  are  now 
^ a BJax^S^a?  ^ sticbs  in  the  memory  tike  a described  not  by  any  linear 
ukes  of  Andy  Warhol  and  Roy  burr."  That  still  holds  true,  device,  conventional  or  other- 


t 


• Lichtenstein  - with  whose  work 
Caulfield’s  bears  more  than  a 
passing,  if  superficial;  compari- 
son: Ironical,  dispassionate, 
ambiguous. 

But  then  again  1 such  reticence 
may  well  have  worked  in  the  lon- 
ger term,  to  his  advantage.  Never 
a fast  nor  especially  prolific 
worker,  and  subject  from  ttmn  to 
time  to  doubt,  indecision  and 
. periods  of  inactivity,  he  has  been 
free  to  follow  his  own  path  and 
develop  at  his  own  pace.  There 
has  never  been  a production  line, 
a pot-boiler  each  Caulfield  show, 
though  unmistakable  in  its  Caul- 


wise,  hut  simply  inferred  by  the 
He  knows  how  relative  disposition  of  plane  and 
7“  ^ v object  - the. table-top  by  the  set 

terrible  these  ^ S**8*  or  the  napkin  laid 

_ . upon  it;  the  shift  from  floor  to 

places  are,  in  all  wan  by  the  beam  of  light  from 

.,  . , r the  lamp,  and  the  cast  of  the 

their  glory  of  shadow. 

i i j a i All  this  goes  on  in  a space  ever 
piusn  and  nock;  more  abstracted,  as  selective  and 

. . • j t frainnentarv  as  a cubist  collage. 

pOttefl  palm  yet  a space  and  the  objects  in  it 

ortrl  c^nciKlo  **“*  recognise  ourselves  with  a 

dllu  ocilolulc  frisson  of  awful  familiarity-  We 

fnrmira  look  again,  and  it  is  barely  more 

AUl  li llUa  than  the  flat  impersonal  surface 

of  the  paint  end  choice^  iropas- 


their  glory  of 
plush  and  flock, 
potted  palm 
and  sensible 
formica 


field  manner,  had  its  surprises.  It  though  the  solemnity  has  always  sive  colour.  The  most  recent 
is  the  trajectory  of  that  develop-  had  to  it,  I would  say,  rather  work  Is  even  more  erfwnntic  and 
meat  that  this  retrospective  more  of  the  wry  and  self-mocking  abstracted,  a judicious  scatter  of 
traces,  with  a selection  as  ele-  thaw  the  po-faced  quality  of  the  objects  across  a colour-field,  with 
gantly  economical  as  the  work  famous  smile.  . perhaps  the  surface  itself  dis- 

itself.  There  are  few  figures  in  the  rupted  by  an  arbitrary  element  of 

Now  63,  Caulfield  was  one  of  entire  oeuvre  — Delacroix’s  relief  stuck  on,  for  the  painted 
the  generation  of  artists  that  “Greece  Expiring  on  the  Ruins  of  image  to  play  with  and  deny.  The 
emerged  to  prominence  in  the  MissolongfaT  reduced  to  the  shn-  painterly  games  go  on,  as  fasti- 
late  1950s  and  early  '60s,  the  plicity  of  a poster;  and  an  horn-  nating  as  ever. 

Young  British  Artists  of  the  day.  age  to  Juan  Gris,  a bored  waiter  Patrick  Caulfield  left  school  at 
From  Chelsea  School  of  Art  he  leaning  through  a hat<»h.  Nor  is  15  with  no  qualifications  that 
went  on  to  the  Royal  College  in  there  .much  in  the  way  of  land-  today  would  allow  him  anywhere 
1960,  a year  behind  such  hum-  scape,  which  becomes  increae-  near  an  art  school  In  his  present, 
narles  as  Hockney,  Kitaj,  Peter  ingly,  if  it  is  there  at  all,  the  true  distinction  as  an  artist  he  is 
Phillips,  Derek  Boshier  and  Allen  borrowed  landscape  and  glimpse  as  fine  an  advertisement  as  we 
Jones,  and  with  them  he  soon  through  the  window  of  the  world  could  have  for  the  value  of  an 
found  himself  showing  in  the  outside.  Caulfield  is  the  poet  of  education  in  art  as  it  once  was, 
“Young  Contemporaries",  that  the  stiU-tife  and  the  interior  - of  followed  not  for  the  sake  of 
heterodox,  student-selected,  bar  and  cafe  and  hotel  foyer;  of  ersatz  diplomas  and  degrees,  hut 
much-lamented  annual  bazaar  of  cluttered  desk,  laid  table  and  buf-  for  itself. 

an  exhibition.  fet  display;  and  of  the.  inferred  ^ 

But  it  was  the  “New  Genera-  presence  of  watcher,  j!>efhaps,  or  The  Hayward  Gallery,  South 
tiou”  exhibition,  which  Bryan  passer-through;  of  the  carious  Bank,  London  SWl,  until  April 
Robertson  put  on  at  Whitechapel  privacy  of  mundane  public  space.  II,  then  on  to  the  Musde 
in  the  spring  of  1964,  which  also  He  is  the  master  of  the  partio-  National,  Luxembourg,  the  Cal- 
intiudad  Hockney,  HrkhiBr,  Jones,  alar  detail  that  informs  the  onste  Gulbenklan  Foundation, 
and  Phillips  among  its  dozen  whole,  of  the  shadow  cast  just  so,  Lisbon,  and  the  Yale  Centre  for 
painters,  that  first  pat  Caulfield  the  glass  on  the  table,  the  lamp  British  Art,  New  Haven,  Connec- 
before  a wider  public  It  is  with  in  the  corner.  There  is  no  painter  tient  organised  by  the  Hayward 
the  work  of  this  period  that  the  like  him  in  the  evocation  of  Gallery  in  association  with  the 
show  begins.  While  the  differ-  unnatural  light.  He  knows  how  British  Council:  sponsored  by 
ences  from  his  later  work  are  terrible  these  things  and  places  Habitat. 


Behind  the  oo-decopthw  mask  of  sampBcHy  sits  the  moot  hrteffipent  and  refined  of  panters:  ‘Pottery1, 1969,  by  Patrick  Cautfieid 


A number  of  unhappy 
radio  enthusiasts  - 
listeners,  present- 
ers, journalists,  aca- 
demics and  politicians,  rang- 
ing from  Tariq  Ail  to 
Jonathan  Miller  - have 
come  together  to  try  to 
launch  Radio  Einstein.  At  an 
exploratory  meeting  in  Lon- 
don last  weekend  it  became 
clear  that  while  they  may 
have  different  ideas  about 
what  programmes  to  make, 
they  share  one  reason  for' 
their  dissatisfaction:  the 
“dumbing  down"  of  broad- 
casting. 

It  is  not  always  subject 
matter  that  is  the  problem 
but  the  attitude  of  the  broad- 
casters. We  are  assumed  to 
have  the  attention  span  of 
gnats,  to  need  . chatty, 
though  poorly  Informed,  pre- 
senters before  we  can  take  in 
anything,  and  a coating  of 
disco  music  in  order  to  . 
digest  it  Large  parts  of  teles 
vision  are  now  dumbed 
down  to  a level  at  least  as 
low  as  that  of  radio.  How- 
ever, we  are  still  blessed  in 
Britain  with  one  television 
network  which,  .by  and 
large,  caters  for  adults  and, 
generally  speaking,  does  not 
non-imp  that,  we  are  idiots: 
BBC2.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  quite  a lot  of  the  program- 
ming on  Channel  4,  though 
not  all  unfortunately. 


Television/ Christopher  Dunkley 

History  in 
our  time 


JarafTiy  Isaacs:  oduR  material 

"Today  BBC2  begins  the  the  first  ll  programmes  win 
second  part  of  Cold  War.  a know.  Financed  by  Ted 
series  which  is  huge  by  con-  Turner,  the  American  media 
temporary  standards:  24  pro-  mogul  who  created  CNN,  it 
grammes,  each  lasting  50  takes  the  same  approach  to 
minutes,  twiuwg  the  story  of  telling  the  story  of  post-war 
power  politics,  from  the  end  history  as  was  taken  by  tha 
of  the  second  world  war  to  makers'  of  the  exemplary 
■the  fall  of  the  Berlin  wall  series  The  World  At  War  to 
This  is  grown-up  television,  their  period.  This  is  scarcely 
as  those  who  watched  any  of  surprising  given  that  the 

man  in  charge  has  been  the 

— same  in  both  cases:  Jeremy 

Isaacs. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with 
such  a series  is  that  subjects 

— . utilise  to  fit  Into  neat  chro- 
t iran^ais  nological  sections.  Thus, 

today's  programme  deals 
with  Robert  McNamara's 
~ ' favourite  baby,  MAD  - 

1 onmiQ/io  Mutual  Assured  Destruction 

LdliyUdyC  _ the  seemingly  insane  idea 

SakwmoI  underlying  nuclear  deter- 

BcUTl6l9S  rands,  and  the  period  cov- 

• ' ered  is  1960  to  1972.  That 

....  “ includes  the  Cuban  missile 

Made  Courses  crisis,  and  some  preview 

ikifog  - writers  have  already 

expressed  ffisapjatwal  of  file 
email  space  in  the  pro-, 
gramme  given  to  this.  ‘Pre- 
sumably they  missed  . Fro* 

■ jl- gramme  10 ' which  was 
r ; . devoted  specifically  to  the 
-V'v-  Caban  crisis,  the  difficulty' 
bring  that  Cuba  and.  MAD 
: didn't  happen  to  cover 
exactly  the:  same  years, 

For  anyone  in  middle  age 
np__  the  fascination,  of  these  pro- 
'*‘-•^'1  grammes  is  Hyrf  they  fceH  the 
story  of  our  early  lives. 

V ' *>  ■ 


institut  fran^aislB 

Breaking  the  Language 
and  Cultural  Barriers! 

French  for  Business,  Taltoi^tfoCourses 
and  Corporate  LanguageTralning  - 

GeneralRwwh  bouisee 
Start  on'Snrid  ISFrijrufflry 


<$#***"  ^ 


Today's  programme  with  its 
account  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  test  programme  in 
1961  brings  vividly  to  mind 
the  day  when,  as  a school- 
boy, I rose  from  the  gutter 
outside  the  Russian  embassy 
in  London,  where  we  were 
protesting  against  the 
resumption  of  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  point  out  to 
the  firemen,  who  had  been 
called  by  the  police  to  turn 
their  hoses  on  us,  that  the 
Fire  Brigades  Union  had 
only  recently  backed  unilat- 
eral disarmament.  They 
drove  away. 

Programme  Number  14  in 
two  weeks  time  shows 
extraordinarily  poignant  pic- 
tures from  Prague  in  1963, 
inducing  an  almost  unbear- 
able adrenalin  rush  as  I 
recalled  the  night  when,  as 
late-stop  on  the  news  desk  at 
The  Times,  I had  to  decide 
whether  to  get  the  hierarchy 
of  the  newspaper  out  of  bed 
as  tape  reports  began  to 
claim  that  Russian  armour 
was  crossing  the  Czech  bor- 
der. That  night  we  ran  an 
unprecedented  number  of 
editions  and  went  to  bed 
believing  we  could  be  on  the 
brink  of  world  war  three, 
and  might  all  be  dead  in  48 
hours.  I 


Last  Saturday’s  Radio 
4 play  commemo- 
rated to  the  day  the 
350th  anniversary  of 
Charles  I's  execution  and 
was  heralded  as  “total  thea- 
tre". This,  puzzlingly, 
stemmed  from  the  inclusion 
of  material  that  actually 
made  it  more  of  a documen- 
tary: verbatim  slices  of  the 
“Putney  debates"  of  two 
years  earlier,  when  Crom- 
well and  the  army  council 
thrashed  out  what  to  do 
about  king  and  parliament 
The  result  for  all  its  high 
intelligence  and  sense  of 
occasion  (produced  by  both 
Piers  Plowright  and  Martin 
Jenkins,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  in  radio) 
was  a hybrid.  One  could 
have  wished  either  for  dra- 
matic shaping  and  adapta- 
tion or  a more  rigorous  docu- 
mentary approach  with  the 
I historical  background  filled 
in. 

Justice  or  Murder,  still 
made  engrossing  listening. 
There  was  a certain  irony  is 
casting  the  eminent  Irish 
actors  TJ».  McKenna  and 
Gerard  Murphy  as  promi- 
nent Cromwellians;  did  they 
reflect  on  the  Protector’s 
bloody  deeds  that  made  the 
next  generation's  bitter  con- 
flict between  King  James 
and  King  Billy  - and  the 
troubles  of  subsequent  cen- 
turies - so  inevitable?  The 
contemporary  words  - of  the 
Putney  debates,  the  king’s 
trial,  diaries  and  correspon- 
dence - were  interspersed 
with  academic  opinion:  the 
real  thing,  mercifully  free  of 
the  Jardines,  Starkeys  and 
their  coffee-table  ilk  usually 
called  on  by  Radio  4. 

Margaret  Drabble  under- 
lined the  muscular  prose 
spoken  by  the  army  leaders, 
both  magnificently  imposing 
and  unashamedly  tackling 
groat  abstractions,  drawing 
equally  on  . the  language  of 
the  Authorised  Version  and 
the  resonance  of  the  play- 
house. A Cambridge  histo- 
rian pointed  out  that  the 
king's  trial  was  illegal: 
Charles  constantly  wrong- 
footed the  tribunal  most  of 
the  judges  who  signed  his 
condemnation  had  not 
turned  up  for  the  proceed- 
ings; it  was  a sham  trial  of 
the  sort  depressingly  famil- 
iar in  our  own.  century. 

Two  years  earlier  the 
debates  had  shown  Crom- 


W etching  The 
Cold  War  you 
experience 
again  the  fear 
that  so  often  entered  our 
lives  in  those  years,  but  also 
the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  us  and.  them,  which 
was  then  so  strong.  One  of 
the  greatest  values  of  the 
series  is  that,  with  its  even- 
handed  approach,  it  shows 
that  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  power  divide  felt  the 
same.  Americans  believed 
they  were  resisting  the  evfl 
empire  in  its  drive  towards 
world  domination.  So  did  the 
Russians.  We  hear  from 
bomber  pilots,  nuclear  sub- 
marine commanders,  and  of  ! 
course  politicians,  on  both 
sides,  and  what  they  say  is  , 
uncannily  similar  they  were 
acting  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, doing  their  duty,  ready 
to  press  the  button  if  told  to, 
and  to  (fie  in  the  cause  if 
necessary. 

The  phrase  “adult  mate- 
rial” has  become  a euphe- 
mism, but  The  Cold  War 
really  Is  just  that,  and  admi- 
rably so. 

V; 


Sv.A--4.Ti.- . • 


Radio/Martin  Hoyle 

Revolution 

revisited 


well  as  the  voice  of  modera- 
tion. One  feels  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  hard-headed 
business  interests  that  sup- 
ported the  parliamentary 
side;  no  wonder  the  real  rad- 
icals, including  the  Level- 
lers, felt  betrayed  by  the 
underlying  respect  for  pri- 
vate property  that  prevented 
them  from  sweeping  the  old 
order  entirely  away  - one 
fanatic,  not  unsurprisingly, 
would  plot  to  kill  both  Crom- 
well and  Charles  H 
The  shadow  of  clashes 
between  rid  and  new  labour 
fell  amusingly  across  this 
page  of  history;  and  afflu- 
ence won  out.  Even  more 
intriguing  was  Cromwell's 
eventual  decision  to  do  away  | 
with  parliament  and  the 
Lords,  though  that  came 
later.  He  aimed  for  a hand- 
picked  upper  chamber,  you 
remember,  that  not  even  he 
could  get  away  with . . . 


parliamentary  general  Fair- 
fax bursting  out  against 
Cromwell  and  in  favour  of 
the  king  during  the  trial;  the 
coincidence  that  the  collect 
for  the  day.  read  to  the  royal 
prisoner  before  execution, 
was  the  passage  about  Pilate 
releasing  Barabbas  and  con- 
demning Jesus.  Charles' 
serene,  but  it  must  be  admit- 
ted paternalistic,  speech 
from  the  scaffold  was  drow- 
ned out  by  the  army’s 
drummers.  The  soldiers 
promptly  sold  his  blood  and 


EN 

O 


Cromwell  came  over 
as  a more  complex 
figure  than  often 
imagined,  steeping 
himself  in  the  scriptures 
throughout  1643,  seeking 
convincing  precedents  in  Old 
Testament  prophets  destroy- 
ing unrighteous  kings.  The 
awe  in  which  God's  anointed 
was  still  unwillingly  held 
was  illustrated  by  Cromwell 
turning  white,  apparently 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  his 
royal  prisoner  arriving  for 
trial  the  foil  implication  of 
the  world  turned  upside 
down  sinking  in . . . 

Charles  emerged  as  per- 
sonally a good  man,  fatally 
devoted  to  his  family  (Ms 

determination  to  pass  on  foil 

prerogatives  to  his  son  ham- 
pered his  freedom  of  negotia- 
tion with  his  captors),  as 
charming  and  disastrous  as 
the  whole  Stuart  dynasty, 
and  as  obstinately  convinced 
of  divinely-sanctioned  right- 
ness as  his  grandmother, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with 
much  thp  gamp  result. 

There  were  vividly  human 
moments:  the  wife  of  the 


hair  and  chips  of  the  block 
as  souvenirs. 

All  this  was  fascinating, 
though  the  production  made 
it  sound  like  a collection  of 
well-enunciated  actors 
sounding  actorish.  Ironi- 
cally, the  most  intense  per- 
former, Anton  Lesser, 
sounded  too  young  and  light- 
weight for  the  fire-breathing 
parliamentary  preacher 
Peters.  There  was  an  odd 
lack  of  atmosphere  in  what 
should  have  been  crowd 
scenes,  the  impression  of 
acting  students  shouting  on 
cue.  But  for  all  its  shortcom- 
ings, this  was  an  absorbing 
90  minutes  that  prompted 
reflections  on  the  nature  of 
revolutions  where  tyranni- 
cides become  tyrants  and  old 
values  soon  resurface  and 
old  orders  return.  The  trou- 
ble with  revolutions  is  that 
they  revolve. 


Naw  Production 
February  13  | 20  and 
March  6 | 1 3 at  4.00pm 
February  17  J 23  | 26  and 
March  3 | 16  | 19  at  5.00pm 

Sung  in  English 
Tickets  from  £8  - £60 
English  National  Opera 
at  the  London  Coliseum 
St  Martin's  Lane  WC2 


Box  Office 
0171  632  8300 
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COLLECTING 


Penny 


pictures 
with  all 


the  glitter 


of  gold 


Julian  Critchley  has  26  while  the 
Garrick  has  70.  If  you  see  one 
snap  it  up  straight  away 


It  is  curious  how  few 
people  know  about  tin- 
sel pictures.  As  they 
are  difficult  to  find  (1 
bave  managed  to 
acquire  four  in  the  past  two 
years)  and  not  very  expen- 
sive. they  are  eminently  col- 
lectable. I first  saw  tinsels 
when  I belonged  to  the  Gar- 
rick Club.  Its  first-floor  din- 
ing room  has  a long  screen 
on  which  bang  more  than  70 
such  pictures. 

Most  tinsels  are  pictures  of 
actors  in  character,  or  patri- 
otic in  style,  Britannia  with 
her  shield,  for  example. 
Since  the  Garrick  is  a dub 
with  strong  theatrical  links, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  it 
has  managed  to  comer  the 
market 

Tinsel  pictures  developed 
from  the  “twopence  col- 
oured, penny  plain"  draw- 
ings that  became  popular  in 
the  early  1800s.  a time  when 
toy  theatres  were  all  the 
rage.  In  part  they  were  love 
tokens.  The  boy  bought  the 
print  usually  for  twopence, 
along  with  strips  of  metallic, 
coloured  tinsel  - which  con- 
sisted of  guns,  swords  - and 
other  items  (including  silk 
scarves)  intended  to  decorate 
the  picture. 

The  gift  was  then  pres- 
ented to  the  girl  of  his 
choice,  who  stuck  down  the 
tinsel  with  glue,  probably 
derived  from  friar's  balsam. 
Once  the  print  was  framed 
in  maple  it  was  solemnly 
returned  to  her  lover.  It  then 
most  probably  hung  in  their 
bedroom  far  a lifetime. 

The  giving  of  these  equiva- 
lents of  Welsh  love-spoons 
lasted,  as  a craze,  for  most  of 
the  20  years  between  1820 
and  1840,  when,  for  no  appar- 
ent reason,  the  custom  died 
out  They  are  now  so  rare 
that  local  antique  dealers  to 
whom  I bave  spoken  have 
either  never  seen,  or  never 
sold,  one. 

The  four  tinsels  I bought 
recently  I spotted  in  an 


antique  shop  in  Worcester  as 
we  flashed  past  in  the  car.  I 
rang  later  and  they  were 
duly  delivered;  they  cost 
£164  each.  I now  have  26  In 
our  Ludlow  house,  which 
decorate  a long  stone-flagged 
hall. 

The  rare  tinsels  are  pic- 
tures of  actresses.  I have 
only  three  women  in  my  col- 
lection, pins  Britannia. 
Among  the  men  are  Mr  Sev- 
ille as  William  Confer;  Mr 
Freer  as  Alonzo  the  Patriot; 
and  T.P.  Cook  as  Newton 
Forster.  Admiral  Nelson 
stands  on  his  own,  as  does 
the  Iron  Duke,  both  popular 
as  patriots.  My  other  tinsels 
include  Edmund  Keen  as 
Richard  m (covered  with  tin- 
sel armour),  Mr  Parker  as 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
(almost  made  of  metal)  and 
Mr  Hickson  as  Hans  Morden- 
brenner,  who  is  quite 
unknown  to  me. 

My  tinsels  come  in  three 
sizes;  the  standard  size, 
which  is  I2in  by  14in;  Bin  by 
sin-  and  one  large  tinsel  of 
St  David  which  is  I8fn  by 
14in.  That  cost  me  £200  in 
the  1980s.  No  doubt  some- 
where there  are  matching 
pictures  of  St  Patrick,  St 
Andrew  and  St  George. 

The  tinsel  prints  never 
seem  to  carry  the  name  of 
the  play  but  only  of  the 
actor  and  the  printers.  Their 
frames  are  not  always  made 
of  maple  but  come  in  a vari- 
ety of  woods.  In  the  15  years 
in  which  I have  collected  tin- 
sels their  price  has  slowly 
risen. 

Those  who  wish  to  see 
more  must  either  join  the 
Garrick  or  make  a pilgrim- 
age to  Mr  Drummond  of  11 
Cecil  Court,  London  WC2, 
who  is  the  main  London 
dealer.  Tinsels  constitute  an 
attractive,  but  almost  forgot- 
ten part  of  our  folk  art  If 
you  see  one,  snap  it  up. 

■ Sir  Julian  Critchley  is 
writing  The  Joy  of  Collecting 
[or  Metro  Boohs. 
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Long  haB:  Jtdan  Critchley  has  spent  many  years  buk&ig  his  collection  of  tinsel  pictures  which,  because  they  are  botfi  rare  and  relatively  cheap,  are  much  sought 
patriotic  heroes  and  ware  bought  by  hoys  far  Chair  sweethearts  who  would  decorate  and  fnww  them  before  returning  thu  as  a token  of  their  lore 


after.  Most  depict  actors  in  character,  or 
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Signed  Lithographs 


pRICHtoD  GREEfM 


AT  THUS  LONDON  CALLEKIES 


! K_ 

7f  it 


’.Sara:  -u 


(cl  AC  Camels  Lid 


Oidy  a few  signed  Elhographs  remain  qfHatmoml  Sandringham. 
Hbtdsor  Castle  and yim&fore  Based  an  Ste  %pyd Mgfintss’s 
watertaCours.  Sales  Benefit 
Hie  Prince  of  ‘Mdes's  0uuiu6Ee  foundation 


"For  shrewd  investors  in  (he  art  world,  lithographs  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  are  proving  to  be  a wise  buy” 
The  Tones  Diary,  June  1997 


Are  you  sitting 
comfortably? 


Lauris  Morgan- Griffiths  on  collectable  contemporary  furniture 


You  know  you  are 
getting  older  when 
not  only  is  the  prime 
minister  younger 
than  you  but  furniture  that 
has  been  sat  on,  bounced  on, 
and  eaten  off  within  living 
memory  begins  to  appear  in 
auction  houses. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  sofas, 
chairs  and  tables  that  you 
lived  with  In  the  1950s,  1960s, 
1970s;  a blink  of  an  eyelid 
away.  1980s  and  1990s  furni- 
ture is  also  proving  a valu- 
able currency. 

Contemporary  furniture  - 
post  war  - is  finding  a mar- 
ket If  that  seems  ridiculous 
to  some,  similar  derision  was 
poured  over  the  first  art 
deco  and  art  nouveau  col- 
lectables. 

Tommy  Roberts,  owner  of 
London’s  Soho  contempo- 
rary furniture  shop,  Tom- 
Tom, remembers  “taking  a 
Gio  Ponte  Italian  Antelope 
desk  to  Christie's  eight  years 
ago,  who  rejected  it  because 
they  didn’t  deal  in  1950s  fur- 
niture". Roberts  sold  that 
piece  for  £2,500.  Today  it 
would  cost  about  £20.000. 

Now  the  auction  houses 
regularly  hold  contemporary 
furniture  sales.  But  it  is  not 
any  old  20th  century  furni- 
ture. As  much  as  art  is 
sought  for  period,  style  and 
artist,  tables  and  chairs  are 
considered  In  the  wnw  vein 
- they  reflect  a particular 
time  and  are  designed  by  a 
specific  designer  - Alvar 
Aalto,  Ray  and  Charles 
Eames,  Arne  Jacobsen,  Rnm 
Mari,  Gaetano  Peace,  Ron 
Arad,  Philippe  Starck. 

Last  year.  Bonhams  held 
an  auction  dedicated  to 
Eames  furniture  which  pri- 
marily attracted  young  pro- 
fessionals. many  of  whom 


For  brochure  contact  Amu  Hunter  Fine  Art 
TeL  0171  584  6759  Fax:  0171  584  4672 


Tobacco flowen  In  a rase.  Signed;  Board:  24  x 18bi/455x6l  cm 

Edward  Seago  1910-1974 


An  wfaftriuon  of  ail  pafetiqgs  and  wmereokm  opens  on 
Wednesday.  17ft  February  1999  « 

147  New  Bund  Street,  London  WIY  9FE 
Telephone:  0171-493  3939.  Rn:  0171-495  0636 
fiifiy  murtmed  eatalogw  ratable  £1 5 rndufog  pow*s) 

E-mail:  pfcWlftteft ftcefa  cpjSt  Inaensa:  tafx/fowwjScfaRl-greeaeotB 


AIR ; 


Royal  College  of  Art 

Kensinuion  (jure.  LufKlon  SV- 


18-21  February  1999 

1 Urn  - 3pm,  "pm  Iasi  Z days 


T'lr:  10 rn 

(.Ulster  Antiques  & ft.h  art  Shot 

IT-  - 14  - February 
County  Grandstand.  Chester  Racecourse 
T!)k!t i.Fn  tl-S.  oJ?  11-6.  Su; 7 1 T-T  C ir-'i  1 J 
55  s.'.inrfs.  "The  Best  in  r/:e  iVorr.h  Wes ; ■" 
Pan.T.m  Antique*  Fears  01444  482514. 
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had  never  previously  been  to 
an  auction. 

That  there  is  a definite 
awareness  and  appreciation 
of  contemporary  design  is 
evident  in  the  proliferation 
of  fife  style  and  design  maga- 
zines, such  as  Wallpaper. 
The  Pace,  Elle  Decoration, 
that  celebrate  hip  names,  the 
Kkes  of  Eames  and  Starck. 

Collector  Tom  Watkins 
likes  to  buck  the  trend. 
Owns-  of  Massive  Manage- 
ment (which  managed  pop 
bands  Including  The  Pet 
Shop  Boys,  Bros  and  East 
17),  Watkins  collects  what  he 
likes  rather  than  what  he 
thinks  Is  prime  for  Invest- 
ment He  has  built  vrpa  very 
good  Ettore  Sottsas/Mexnphis 
collection. 

*T  don’t  think  that  It  has 
increased  markedly  in  value. 
I buy  them  because  I love 
the  idiosyncratic  form  and 
colours.  They  are  so  intri- 
cate and  made  from  so  many 
different  materials  that  hot 
many  were  manufactured. 
Some  were  limited  editions 
of  only  seven  or  nine 
pieces."  But  as  sure  as  eggs 
are  eggs,  the  1980s  will  cycle 
back  into  vogue  and  he  win 
be  sitting  on  a gold  mine. 

For  serious  collectors  it  is 
important  to  know  the  sub- 
ject: the  designer’s  names; 
when  they  were  producing 
with  which  company;  how 
large  or  small  the  production 
was-,  if  they  are  still  being 
manufactured.  Then  one 
should  establish  whether  the 
range  is  in  or  out  of  produc- 
tion. If  a piece  is  still  being 
manufactured,  check  that  it 
Is  in  the  original  fabric,  or 
that  the-  item  was  manufac- 
tured at  the  time  or  the 
design  - there  can  be  differ- 
ences between  the  original 


mould  and  later  production  thinks  forward-looking  buy- 
runs.  It  is  also  an  idea  to  ers  could  do  worse  than  bay 


keep  an  eye  open  for  pieces  Marc  Newson,  the  Belgian 
that  have  just  gone  out  of  Maarten  van  . Severen  or 


production  but  stocks  are  Philippe  Starck  designs  from 
still  available  in  the  shops.  • the  Mitterrand  period,  such 
The  puzzling  aspect  of  It  as  the  OM1  Series 
all  - and  a bit  of  a minefield  table  (£2,500). 

- is  that  some  furniture  Tips  vary  as  t 


Tips  vary  as  to  what  to 


being  sold  at  auction  Is  still  look  out  for.  Alexander 
in  production.  An  older  piece  Payne,  of  Bonhams,  tMnjPL 


with  the  patina  of  histoiy, 
which  could  - or  could  not  - 


“this  whole  century  hjs 
been  neglected”.  Simon  And 


be  slightly  cheaper  and,  in  raws  of  Christie's  feels  Scan- 
the  longer  term,  more  of  an  dinavian  designers  - flahf 


investment. 


'Young 
designers 
have  created 
a secondary 
market  in  a 
short  time' 


Wegner,  Arne  Jacobsen  and 
Finn.  Juhl  and  British, 
designers  - Robin  Day‘«*T 
Ernest  Race  are  underval- 
ued. “Not  that  long  ago 
one  would  look  at  them  (P*y 
and  Race).  Three -or  four 
years  ago  yon  could  pick 
something  up  for  between 
£50  and  £80.  Now  they  arein 
the  £400^800  range.” 

Tommy  Roberts  adds  to 
the  list  Americans  Charles 
Eames,  George  Nelson  ana 
Florence  Knoll,  and  Italians 


v >im  uiiii 
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hams/Eames'  show,  a 1950s  Carlo  Molino  and  Gio  Pojitj* 


Henry  Miller  manufactured 
lounge  chair  and  Ottoman 
went  for  £2,600,  a brand  new 
one  would  cost  more  than 
£3,000.  In  tins  month's  Bon- 


Chris  Aroazeika  and 
liam  Richards  have  caught 
collecting  like  a bug.  T&X 
have  built  up  a social  hW°*y 
of  more  than  100  (feats' 


hams  sale  a 1988  Tom  Dixon  “Key  designs  - and  some®*: 
OSl  chair  made  by  Dixon's  so  key”  - which  they  rent 


company  Space  (individually  out  for  film  and  phot?; 
made)  has  a guide  price  of-  graphic  shoots.  ' • . 


£1,500-£2,500  - bought  today 
as  a production  piece  it 
would  be  just  more  than 
£1,000. 


The  two  of  them  fossick  to 
markets  and  shops  anflhkj® 
found  an  Ernest  Race.  to®. 
BA  chair  sitting  forlornly® 


Philippe  Gamer  of  Sothe-  Deptford  High  Street  (wo** 
by’s  is  not  so  much  sur-  about  £100)  and. a psfr 
prised  as  “impressed  that  Finn  Juhl  dining  ch&jTjj 


young  designers,  such  as  bought  for  £4,  complete  witt 
Philippe  Starck,  Tom  Dixon  their  original  mate  rib- 


and Ron  Arad,  can  create  a worth  between  £400  and  s*** 
very  real  secondary  roaiket  each.  Valuing  their  cqg*]v 


in  such  a short  time".  James  tion  ai  about  £25,000; 
Mair  of  Viaduct,  who  sells  reckon  their  total  outlay 


new  furniture  agrees  and 

5, 


been  no  more  than  £2^®* 


IJSk* 


magic 


Do  St  Valentine  proud,  says  Holly  Finn, 

& 311(1  don't  & red  g°  -v 


Clockwise  from  top  loft: 

Welsh  state  hand  cut  paperweights,  £34.50  each, 
by  Papyno,  0171-584  8022;  “Sieiwia"  soap,  £10  for  3, 
lrom  Crabtree  and  Evelyn,  stockists;  0171-603  1611; 
cashmere  socks,  £49.  by  PanthereBa.  stockists:  0116  283 
1111;  Scharflm  Berger  pure  dark  chocolate,  $4  for  3oz,  to 
order  001  650  866  3300;  “Blue  steer  paella  pan,  £11.  from 
Oivertbnenti,  tab  0171-581  8065;  “nu  assfs”  black  crystal  figurine, 
£145,  by  LaUque,  stockists:  0171-499  8228;  18ct  rose  gold  tonneau 
. - master  calendar  watch,  £11,360,  by  Franck  Muller  from  Theo  Fennell, 

tefc  0171-591  5000;  south  sea  pearl  ring  in  platinum  setting,  £4200.  by 
l MBdnoto,  tel:  0171-629  5300;  Venfaw  coulotte  with  G-string  and  suspenders, 

f M £89,  and  baiconette  bra,  £120,  both  by  La  Perta,  Inquiries:  0171-245  0527;  white 

A.  gold  and  black  south  sea  baroque  pearl  earrings,  £980.  by  Manguette,  tel:  0171-937 

\ / 2897;  inkwell,  £299.  by  Mont  Blanc,  stockists:  0181  232  3000;  "heartbreak”  breakable 

package,  £10.50  and  chroma  heart  bottle  opener  keyring.  £1 1 .95.  both  by  Stephen  Bnhom. 
mall  order  0171-359  4977;  Littie  Black  Book,  £1250,  by  Smythson,  tel:  0171-629  8558;  south 
Kfcr'  saa  pearl  on  a rope  thong,  £700,  by  MUdmoto,  as  before;  Talsban  pearls  with  fan  shape 

P diamond  drop  earrkigs,  £87,000  by  David  Morris,  tefc  0171-499  2200;  rectangular  ewerang  bag  In 

black  rhinestone,  £635.  by  Judith  Labor,  from  Asprey  & Garrard,  tet  0171-493  6767;  3 stack  calf 
leather  stud  box,  £200.  by  Tanner  Krole,  stockists:  0171-359  0031;  Tahitian  pearls  with  diamond  bafl 
clasp,  £51,000,  by  David  Morris,  as  before;  diamond  and  onyx  diamond  ring,  £7500,  by  Geoff  Rowlandson, 
tefc  0171-629  5353;  black  onyx  ring  set  with  pinktourmafne  and  dtamonds,  £1,875,  by  Stephen  Webster,  tel: 
0171-486  6575;  row  of  leatherbound  moil  A-Z,  £45,  end  midi,  £65,  both  by  Connolly,  tel:  0171-235  3863;  black  pig 
ham,  £1825  per  quarter  pound  from  Harvey  Nichols  Ftaod  Market,  tot  0171-235  5000;  bouquet  featuring  CaOa  Lilas 
and  Black  Magic  Rosas,  £150,  by  Pauia  Pryke,  tel:  0171-837  7336;  Mont  Blanc  Meteteretuck  traveller  fountain  pen, 
£259,  as  before;  writing  paper  wHh  black  heart  motif,  £6250  for  100  sheets,  to  order  from  Smythson  bespoke  stationery 
dept,  ss  before;  30g  tin.  of  pfMre.onriarlrom  Caviar  Kaspia,  delivery  end  order.  0171-493  0879  Photographs  by  Han  Lee  da  Boer 
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It  is  never  easy  being 
in  love,  but  It  was  par- 
ticularly tough  during 
the  reign  of  Roman 
Emperor  Claudius  H 
The  empire  was  at  war,  as 
usual,  and  control-freak 
Claudius  bad  forbidden  bis 
Roman  soldiers  to  get 
engaged  or  married.  Be  was 
convinced  that,  oncd 
betrothed,  the  men  would 
prefer  to  stay  at  home  with 
their  wives  and  families 
ttym  go  off  and  fight 
Whether  or  not  the 
emperor  was  correct  in  his 
reasoning,  his  law  stood,  sty- 
mying thousands  of  Roman 
Inamorata.  Until  a priest 
named  Valentine  took  pity 
on  the  passionate,  that  is. 
Defying  the  emperor's 
decree,  the  priest  married 
desperate  young  lovers  in 
secret.  He  was  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  beheadedou 
February  14. 

St  Valentine’s  day  is  not 
really  about  bright  red,  per-, 
fectly  symmetrical  heart- 
shaped  gifts.  If  the  priest 
teaches  us  anything,  it  is 
that  really  deep  feelings 
break  the  rules  (and  some- 
times the  neck).  It  is  imagi- 
native and  defiant;  it  does 
not  do  what  it  is  told. 

So  why  give  your  love 
something  samey  on  the 
14th?  Why  not  paint  next 
Sunday  another  colour  alto- 
gether. How  about  black? 
Think  of  it  like  this:  a 
stretch  of  talc-white  sand  is 
lovely,  but  a beach  of  pitch 
black  volcanic  rock  is  so 
much  more  exotic.  Spaghet- 
ti’s good,  but  black  squid  ink 
Ungirine  is  better.  Madame  X 
in  • a crimson  dress . might 
have  looked  fine,  but  only  in 
black  could  she  have 
appeared  quite  so  superior. 

Now  is  the  time  to  have 
dark  thoughts.  While  white, 
cream  or  pink  pearls  are 
always  In  fashion,  black 
pearls  are  from  a parallel 
universe  (and  also  from  MBk- 
. imoto  and  David  Morris). 
Strung  into  .necklaces,  set 
into  rings,  or  dangling  from 
diamonds  at  the  ear,  black 
pearls  - Tahitian  in  particu- 
lar - suggest  oysters  that 
were  in  a mood.  They  are 
acceptable  gone  naughty. 

Art  deco  rings  - of  onyx,  a 
few  diamonds,  perhaps  a 
tourmaline,  (from  Stephen 
Webster  and  Geoff  Rowland? 
son)  - have  the  lode  of  mis-  - 
chief  as  well,  particularly  an 
long  fingers  wrapped  tight 
around  -a  black-beaded 
Judith  Lefber  evening  bag 
with  gold  lining.  . - - . 

It  is  not  really  the  surface, 
but  the  underlayers  that 
matter  - ip  love  and  in  pres- 
ents. A set  of  black  lace 
underwear  and  stockings  are 


But  If  you  are  going  to  buy 
such  a traditional  gift,  you 
really  have  to  buy  the  best. 

La  Feria.  lingerie  is  a name 
with  which  any  man  worth 
his  Y chromosome  should  be 
familiar.  Nothing  compares 
with  the  outrageously  intri- 
cate lace,  the  flattering  cut, 
the  second-skin  at,  and  the 
intimate  touches  (soft  felt 
backing  behind  clasps  so 
Skin  Is  not  irritated,  but 
pampered). 

Fogal’s  Fascination 
stay-up  stockings  are  just  as 
luxe.  In  Graphite  - a laven- 
der-tinged grey-black  - these 
are  the  sexiest  way  to 
swathe  a leg. 

Chocolate  has  a different 
sort  of  visceral  impact. 
Thongh  it  is  also  a tradi- 
tional present,  it  can  be 

Black  pearls 
suggest 
oysters  that 
were  in  a 
mood;  they 
are 

acceptable 
gone  naughty 

swoon-worthy  - if  it  is 
Scharffen  Berger,  the  La 
Perla  of  cocoa.  Founded  in 
1996  by  a maker  of  sparkling 
wine  and  a physician, 
Scharffen.  Berger  is  a rarity 
among  American  chocolate 
makers:  both  a newcomer  to 
the  art  and  a producer  of 
highest  quality.  Its  pure 
dark  chocolate  bar  - 70  per 
cent  cacao  - conies  wrapped 
in  yellow  paper,  with  Ml  Us- 
ing and  all  the  promise  of  a 
Wonka  Bar.  Ycnzr  love  will 
feel  lucky  to  get  one  (or 


more). 

Some  things  are  always 
black,  always  the  right 
choice  for  one's  beloved. 
Consider  a pair  of  black 
PanthereHa  cashmere  sods 
for  the  cold-footed,  a Mont 
Blanc  fountain  pen  and  ink- 
well for  the  writer  (and 
Luddite)  at  heart,  perhaps  a 
set  of  Smythsoa  stationery 
engraved  with  a tiny  black 
heart  just  for  fan,  a three- 
tiered  black  leather  cufflink 
box  from  Tanner  Kralle  for 
the  frequent  flier,  or  a set  of 
slate  paperweights,  engraved 
with  an  X or  an  0 (depend- 
ing an  how  yon  are  feeling) 
for  the  flighty. 

Other  things,  normally 
found  In  colour,  become 
extraordinary  when  black- 
ened. Connolly's  two  sizes  of 
London  A to  Zs  are  not  cov- 
ered in  a map-muddle  of  red. 
yellow  and  blue.  Instead, 
they  are  bound  in  smoothest 
black  iMt-frar  and  make  find- 
ing your  way  a pure  plea- 
sure. Two  Crabtree  and 
Evelyn  soaps  - called  Siena 
and  Vanille  - are  nothing 
near  the  pallid  cleansers  you 
might  expect.  Dark  and 
potent,  these  charm  the  cilia 
of  man  or  woman. 

Franck  Muller's  Master 
Calendar  watch  is  no  pale 
face,  either-  Unexpectedly 
dark  and  handsome,  it  is  a 
timekeeper  that  will  make  a 
man  forget  everything  but 
the  hour.  And,  from  LaHque, 
a collectable  figurine  called 
“nu  assis"  is  one  you  might 
expect  to  be  glassy-dear. 
Hand-crafted  from  black 
crystal  with  a satin  finish,  it 
seems  tor  weightier,  even 
emotive. 

Flowers  an  the  dark  side 
can  be  more  than  the  obvi- 
ous as  wdL  A bouquet  of 
Black  Magic  roses,  deep 
black-red  Calla  lilies.  Gueld- 
er-rose, Ruseus  and  Berried 


Tn»  tow  realy  does  go  te  great  lengths,  la  George 
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‘ Ivy  - gathered  together  by 
' Paula  Pryke,  tells  someone 
you  think  they  are  worth 
more  than  the  standard  flo- 
ral dozen. 

Black  food?  Everyone 
adores  It,  ones  they  have 
been  given  a chance  to  try. 
And  is  not  chance  one  of  the 
best  presents  of  all?  Every- 
one's gulped  down  Sevruga. 
but  a tin  of  Ofietra  caviar, 
30g,  is  something  else.  Only 
the  most  steely  would  be 
able  to  stop  sniffing  eight 
wafer-thin  slices  of  Black  Pig 
Ham.  Also  known  as  pata 
negra,  it  is  a delicacy  that 
puts  the  finest,  most  potent 
prosciutto  to  shame.  (For  a 
more  mussel-y  evening,  giv- 
ing the  utensil  uigtAari  of  the 
meal  is  an  idea.  A black 
paella  pan  suggests  heapings 
of  food,  and  food  - as  we 
know  - is  love.) 

If  tor  some  reason  you  are 
not  feeling  hardy  of  heart 
and  the  14th  looks  to  be  a 
truly  black  Sunday,  the 
“Heartbreak”  breakable  box 
might  give  you  a laugh. 
Choose  a gift  for  inside  (key 
ring,  bottle  opener,  etc),  and 
Stephen  Rinhom  will  build  a 
heart-shaped  black  box 
around  it.  The  recipient 
must  then  smash  the  plaster 
purfragis  to  get  to  the  gift.  It 
sends  a message,  certainly. 
As  would  sending  a Little 
Black  Book  from  Smythson, 
perhaps  with  all  the  pages 
ripped  out? 

Finally,  the  last  word  in 
giving  black  is  literal.  Call 
Cannon's  Spa  in  the  (Sty  of 
London  (Cousin  Lane,  EC4, 
0171-283  9797)  and  give  your 
love  the  absence  of  light  - a 
gift  certificate  for  flotation. 
For  45  minutes,  he  or  she 
will  lie  In  an  oversized  bath- 
tub filled  with  seriously 
salted  water,  with  the  door 
shut  the  lights  off,  mellow 
music  on.  In  there,  you  are 
as  buoyant  as  you  would  be 
in  the  Dead  Sea.  Even  more 
so  afterwards.  You  are 
relaxed  as  a corpse,  tempo- 
rarily, then  you  come  back 
to  life.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  tank  feels  like 
five  hours’  sleep.  One  fur- 
ther step  in  the  dark,  which 
love  always,  is:  find  a hotel 
room  near  Stives,  Cornwall 
tor  the  night  before  August 
1L  That  Wednesday  morning 
there  will  be  a total  solar 
eclipse.  Best  seen  from  the 
coast,  it  is  the  last  such 
black  morning  that  will  be 
visible  in  Britain  until  2090. 
(A  special  exhibition  called 
"As  Dark  as  Light”  will  be 
an  display  at  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery Stives,  from  May  21, 
01736  796543). 

. How  romantic,  ttterally  to 
give  someone  the  moon. 
That  is  the  most  St  Valen- 
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How  to  Spend  It 


Throw  a pot  and 
have  a cocktail 


Forget  earnest  embroidery,  says  Fiona  Murphy.  Sotheby' s Contemporary 
Decorative  Arts  exhibition  is  the  debut  party  for  new  and  improved  crafts 


Tree  - cosies!  The 
patriarchs  of  the 
British  crafts  move- 
ment would  thunder 
with  righteous  rage 
If  they  walked  into  Sotheby’s 
selling  exhibition. 
Contemporary  Decorative 
Arts.  Fitness  for  purpose, 
truth  to  materials,  the  “ethical 
pot”:  where  have  all  the  grails 
gone? 

At  this  British  crafts  show, 
it  is  clear  that  the  earnest  has 
completely  given  way  to  the 
playful.  Honest  brown  pots 
have  been  shoved  into  the  cor- 
ner to  make  room  for  high- 
tech  materials.  The  public 
monument  has  become  the 
personal  statement.  Instead  of 
sombre  textiles  there  are  jew- 
elled scarves  for  the  cute 
urban  sophisticate.  Luxury  is 
a bark-warming  tree-cosy. 

Sales  at  the  Sotheby's  show 
will  depend  on  a glamour  that 
Is  the  antithesis  of  “crafts”  as 
they  have  been  known. 
Curated  by  Janice  Blackburn, 
who  worked  for  many  years  at 
the  Saatchi  Gallery,  the  exhi- 
bition shows  a taste  not  just 


for  a pretty  necklace,  but  for 
works  verging  on  art 

The  show  opens  with  dra- 
matic scene-setters.  Dresses 
cut  from  wood  veneer  - seem- 
ing half-tree,  half-woman  and 
swelling  with  life  - hang  in 
the  entrance.  The  swirls  of 
wood  grain  suggest  a body 
beneath,  with  a faint  green 
coming  through  the  dull  gold 
surface  of  lacy  wood.  Victoria 
Metcalfs  garments  (£975)  are 
conceptual,  based  on  the  dress 
patterns  used  by  her  grandfa- 
ther when  he  made  clothes  for 
Marlene  Dietrich,  and  are 
overwritten  with  barely  visible 
nursery  rhymes  in  Czech. 

Throughout  the  show, 
clothes  - socks  knitted  in  tine 
metal  wire,  the  perfect  Chanel 
suit  made  hum  anaglypta 
wallpaper  (£975)  - seem  to 
have  a life  of  their  own. 
Tiziana  BendaJl-Brunella,  for 
instance,  uses  antique  baby 
clothes  and  shoes,  covers  them 
in  porcelain  slip  and  tires 
them  in  distorted  shapes  (from 
£1.050).  Some  have  the  arched 
back  of  a baby  in  a rage,  some 
are  straining  to  one  side. 
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The  jewellery  may  well  be 
the  most  popular  section  with 
buyers,  particularly  those  who 
favour  maximalist  style. 

Paolozzi's  delicate  but 
profuse  festoons  of  pearls  and 
silver  sea  creatures  on  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  (bracelets 
£530)  have  an  old-fashioned 
innocence.  Others,  like 
Boshka’s  Duffy  feathered  neck 
collar  with  sequins  and  pink 
pearls  bobbing  on  the  end  of 
nylon  filaments,  called 
Barbara  Cartland  2000  (£130), 
have  a timeless  eccentricity. 

The  glass-makers  come  clos- 
est to  creating  fine  art,  to 
proving  that  craftspeople  are 
filling  the  gap  left  behind  by 
the  many  artists  who  now 
seem  to  prefer  statements  over 
drill  Bruno  Romanelli's 
columns  of  glass,  formed  from 
behind  with  an  impression  of 
a man’s  body  (£1,765)  and 
Lesley  Wfidman’s  glass  and 
metal  horn  glittering  from 
Inside  (£1,500).  are  pieces  of 
sculpture,  as  taut  and  evoca- 
tive as  any  in  a fine  art 
gallery. 

The  myth  that  crafts  are  all 
about  embroidered  aprons  has 
always  been  unjust.  The  best 
craftspeople  have  been  swim- 
ming in  the  same  Pop  and 
countercultural  waters  as 
everyone  else  in  the  arts. 

The  Sotheby's  exhibition  is 
important  for  snapping  a pic- 
ture of  crafts  today.  Hie 
Pleasures  of  Peace  exhibition 
at  the  Sainsbury  Centre  for 
the  Visual  Arts  near  Norwich 
films  crafts  in  the  making.  It 
is  the  first  post-second  world 
war  retrospective  hanging 
together  important  examples 
of  Britain’s  craft  output  in 
the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  passionate  commitment 
and  artistry  that  went  into 
craft  is  largely  unknown  and 
unsung.  This  exhibition  charts 
not  just  how  the  work  evolved 
from  the  painstakingly  hand- 
blocked  textiles  and  monu- 
mental pots  of  the  1930s  to  the 
ironic  self-referential  art  of  the 
1970s,  but,  just  as  important, 
who  commissioned  it  and  why. 

It  was  curator  Tanya 
Harrod’s  inspired  decision  to 
group  work,  wherever  possi- 
ble, by  patrons  rather  than 
artists.  This  focus  allows  the 
exhibition  to  be  not  just  an  art 
show,  but  an  intelligent  social 
history  of  Britain.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  Harrod’s  compre- 
hensive and  perceptive  book. 
The  Crafts  in  Britain  in  the 
20th  Century  (Yale,  £45).  No 
one  has  told  the  whole  story 
before. 


The  show 
begins  by  com- 
menting on  the 
persistence  of 
Britain’s  self- 
image,  always 
100  years  or 
so  behind 
the  reality. 

In  1932  (as 
Americans 
geared  up 
to  fight 
with  the 
Allies)  the 
British  gov- 
ernment 
wanted  to 
rally  support 
in  the  US,  so 
it  sent  an  exhi- 
bition of  studio 
pottery  and  corn 
dollies  across  the 
U-boat-infested 
waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  hoping  to 
give  the  impres- 
sion of  a hard- 
pressed  but  chipper 
rural  nation. 

Presumably,  there 
wasn’t  much  confi- 
dence in  the  appeal  of 
urban  cultural  life. 

Work  commissioned  for 
schools  in  the  1950s 
even  more  telling.  The 
directors  of  education  in. 
charge  of  the  huge  school- 
building programme  at  the 
time  believed  that  art  would 
be  an  improving  influence  on 
children.  There  is  a beautiful 
stained  glass  window  of  Saint 
Guthlac  by  Margaret  Traherne 
for  a devotional  room  in  a 
Leicestershire  school.  (How 
many  children  can  have  spent 
time  in  Devotional  Roams?) 
William  Newland  did  delight 
fill  pottery  figures,  one  of  The 
Flight  into  Egypt  in  a style 
inspired  by  Picasso’s  ceramics 
which  was  supposed  to  appeal 
to  the  childish  mind. 

After  the  rebuilding  of 
Coventry  Cathedral  (it  was 
completed  in  1962),  the  passion 
for  art  in  public  projects  bled 
out  of  British  Hfe  and  there 
followed  a period  of  rather 
restrained  good  taste. 

Craft  was  now  required  to 
be  rational  and  provide  inspi- 
ration for  industrial  design 
More  fun  were  the  disagree- 
ments between  potters.  The 
throwers,  in  the  tradition  of 
Bernard  Leach,  disapproved  of 
the  builders  like  Gordon 
Baldwin,  whose  splendid 
totemic  piece  is  shown,  huge 
with  stubby  arms,  looking  like 
primitive  art 

Then  Pop  Art  strikes.  There 
is  Perspex  jewellery  and  an 
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outrageous  psychedelic  chair 
wrapped  in  puffy  multi- 
coloured stockings  by  John 
Makepeace.  Harrod’s  exhibi- 
tion stops  soon  after  1971, 
when  the  crafts  moved 
emphatically  towards  fine  art. 
Elizabeth  Fritsch  made  “opti- 
cal pots”  in  1975,  using  the 
colours  erf  Piero  della 
Francesca  and  playing  with 
perspective  in  the  surface 
decoration.  David  Poston 
made  a necklace/manacle 
inscribed  “Diamonds,  Gold  and 
Slavery  are  Forever”  (1975). 
But  by  the  late  1960s,  Harrod 
believes,  craft  had  become 
“treasure”. 


There  is  faint  condescen- 
sion in  the  word.  Of  course  it’s 
true  that  for  all  the  shimmer, 
intelligence  and  irony  of 
today’s  crafts,  the  passion  of  a 
St  Guthlac  has  been  lost  But 
that  shouldn't  put  you  off  the 
Contemporary  Decorative  Arts 
exhibition,  at  Sotheby’s.  For 
one  week,  three  large  rooms 
are  brimming  with  the  best  of 
British  craft  today. 

• The  Pleasures  of  Peace, 
Sainsbury  Centre  for  the  Visual 
Arts,  University  of  East  AngBa, 
Norwich,  runs  to  AprB  18  and  tours 
to  Brighton  and  Aberdeen  in  the 
summer. 


ClockMrise  from  top 
■ "Glass  Face*  In  p«te  de 
verre,  by  Eva  Ritchie  (prices  fro 
E450-E525) 

• Wooden  veneer  chess,  £875, 
by  Victoria  Metcalf; . 

• Knitted  tree  cosies*,  from  ' 
C12O-E180,  by  Freddfo  Robins; 

• "Scarf  that  wants  to  become 
a necklace-  in  stiver,  £315, 
byBoshka. 

All  from  Contemporary . 
Decorative  Arts 
A Soiling  Exhibition  at 
Sotheby’s,  34-35  New  Bond 
Street,  London  Wl 
(tot  0171-293  5000). 

Runs  until  February  11  - • - ■ 


I call  It  the  Pink  Panther 
moment.  It’s  the  instant 
preferences  change  - like 
when  1 suddenly  became 
disenchanted  with  the  cartoon 
Pink  Panther  and  besotted  by 
the  Peter  Sellers  hilariously 
human  “That  is  not  my  dog”  ver- 
sion. Same  thing  happened  to  me 
just  last  week,  with  blue  jeans. 

When  I was  growing  up,  jeans 
were  not  a part  of  my  family’s 
ethic.  Canvas,  khaki  and  cordu- 
roy were  the  cartoon  I lived 
with,  and  loved.  Then  for  a while 
I tried  Levis  and  Gap.  They  were 
unconvincing.  Now  I've  found 
genius.  Earl  Jeans  is  Peter  Sell- 
ers. 

A friend  and  I saw  a pair  of 
Earls  in  a magazine.  He 
suggested  we  trek  up  to  Harvey 
Nichols  and  try  some  on.  Venl, 
vidi.  charge  it.  It's  that  simple. 
These  jeans  are  a perfect  fit 
“I  worked  really  hard  to  make 
them  tasteful,”  says  designer 
Suzanne  Frelwald  of  the  £95 
stretch  variety  (98  per  cent  cot- 
ton, 2 pa  cent  lycra)  I bought,  in 
them,  my  legs,  which  are  already 
long,  lode  2 ft  longer.  They’ve  got 
the  cavalier  cool  of  a film  star 
who  just  flew  In  on  Concorde, 
and  the  feel  of  Sunday  night  in 
your  favourite  leggings.  Beat 
that.  The  colour  is  dark  indigo, 
the  stitching  pumpkin-orange. 

Internet  companies  start  in 
garages;  Earl  Jeans  started  in  a 
bathroom.  Originally  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Frelwald  was 


These  jeans  are  right 
on  the  button 

Holly  Finn  delights  in  her  discovery.  Hip-hugging  and 
discreet,  Earls  are  the  new  un-brand 


forever  in  search  of  the  perfect 
pair  of  blues:  low-slung,  slim -cut, 
and  wide  enough  to  slip  over  her 
boots.  She  couldn’t  find  any, 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  and.  at  her 
then-beaa-now-husband  Ben's 
suggestion,  started  making  them 
herself  in  1995. 

At  first,  the  prototypes  occu- 
pied a big  shelf  in  the  bathroom, 
but  after  a month,  they  spilled 
out  into  the  living  room,  dining 
room,  bedroom,  and  on  to  the 
hippest  hips  in  LA  - those  of 
actresses  Minnie  Driver,  Heather 
Graham  and  Courtney  Cox. 

Now  the  jeans  are  constructed 
at  one  of  the  30  or  so  denim 
factories  in  and  aronnd  Los 
Angeles.  Stiff  fabric  is  stitched 
together,  rinsed  in  cold  water 
with  no  softener,  then  dried  nor- 
mally. The  result  is  jeans  that  fit 
g-lovely,  and  $10m  sales  in  1998 
for  a company  that  started  with 
only  82,000. 

You  don't  have  to  sport  cow- 
boy boots  to  appreciate  the  cut  of 
Earls,  and  yon  don’t  have  to  be 
petite.  If  you’re  a tall  woman, 
Earls  are  manna  from  the  West 
Coast  Despite  being  only  5ft  5in 
herself,  Frelwald  was  adamant 
that  the  cut  be  long  and  narrow. 
"Short  people  can  hem,”  she 
says,  “Tall  .people  can't 
lengthen.” 

The  designer  is  convinced  that 
women  are  getting  taller,  that 
clothes  aren't  and  that  “big, 
huge  companies  just  don’t 
care~.she  says.  With  the  pluck  of 


tire  best  Silicon  Valley  renegade, 
Frelwald  blithely  pits  her  com- 
pany against  the  biggest  names 
- Guess,  Versace  - while  keep- 
ing the  business  small  and  close. 
Her  designs  and  her  opinions 
remain  undiluted. 

You  are  not  branded  when  you 
wear  a pair  of  Earls.  There  is  no 
swirly  stitching  on  your  back 
pocket,  no  tag  pinned  to  your 
rump.  Only  the  single  black  and 
gold  enamel  button  above  the  zip 
gives  the  name  away.  “I  just 
don’t  like  a brand  name.”  says 
Frelwald.  “I  think  it’s  kind  of 
cheap,  kind  of  tacky.”  Good 
brands  pat  it  on  the  inside,  she 
thinks,  bad  brands  on  the  out- 
side. “I  know  what  I have,”  she 
says,  “I  don’t  have  to  put  tt  on 
the  outside.” 

From  the  very  start,  people 
sought  out  Earls.  There  was  no 
hard  sell.  There  was  no  cata- 
logue, either;  no  press  coverage, 
no  “imaging”.  “And  people  got  it 

right  away  - from  the  garment,” 
says  Frelwald.  “it  just  emanated 
its  feeling.” 

And  it  just  keeps  emanating, 
in  an  the  right  places!  Today, 
Earls  are  sold  in  Los  Angeles, 
New  York  and  London.  Les  Gai- 
eties Lafayette  and  Colette  in 
Paris  have  them  on  order. 

The  indigo  jeans,  both  stretch 
and  non-stretch,  are  the  core  of 
the  collection.  There  are  also 
versions  in  corduroy  and  velvet, 
and  this  spring  Frelwald  in 
introducing  black  and  white 


jeans  in  stretch,  as  well  as  pairs 
in  chambray  that  will  be  “blp- 
huggery,  beat-up”.  Hip-huggejy. 
That’s  precisely  what  my  pair  of 
Earls  are;  it’s  how  they  felt  the 
moment  I put  than  on. 

Earl  is  a funny  name  for  a 
fashion  cult-leader,  but  it's  a 
good  one.  As  his  wife  remem- 
bers, Ben  Frelwald  chose  it 
because  “It’s  kin  da  redneck  - 
your  car  mechanic  is  called  Earl 
- and  it’s  ldn da  classy,  royal." 
And  it  fits  on  the  label. 

I faad  a distant  and  beastly  rel- 
ative called  Earl,  so  I’ve  always 
loathed  the  name.  Now,  though, 
my  new  pair  of  dark  blue,  low- 
slnng,  slim-cut  jeans  are  not  only 
making  me  move  differently,  but 
think  differently  too.  Pm  even 
starting  to  like  the  name. 

Another  Pink  Panther  moment, 
courtesy  of  my  Earls. 

□ Earl  Jeans  are  available  in 
London  from:  Harvey  Nichols,  67 
Brampton  Road,  SW3  (tel: 
0171-235  5000X  Whistles,  12-14  St 
Christopher's  Place.  Wl  ( inquiries : 
0171-487  4484):  Koh  Samui.  65 
Monmouth  Street  WC2  (tet  0171 
240  4280). 

□ bi  -New  York  front:  Scoop,  1275 
Third  Avenue,  NY  10012  (tet  001 
212  535  5577);  Barneys,  660  Madi- 
son Avenue.  NY  10021  (tet  001  212 
826  8900). 

□ In  Los  Armeies:  Fred  Segal  (tet 
001  323  655  3734):  Barneys,  Bever- 
ley Hills  (tet  001  310  276  4400). 

□ Earl  Jeans  head  office:  001  213 
465  6303. 
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FOOD  AND  DRINK 


Wild  food 


First  catch  your  squirrel . . . 


- * 
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Christopher  McCooey  has  been  gathering  his  meals  off  the  road 


of  thousands 
of  wild  animals  and 
birds  are  killed  on 
Britain’s  roads  every 
year.  Most  of  the  victims  become 
part  of  the  food  chain,  eaten  by 
crows  or  foxes,  but,  often,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  meat 
should  not  provide  a tasty  meal 
for  humans  as  well. 

Whenever  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  I 
always  pull  over  to  check  out  a 
corpse.  Of  course,  being  hit  at 

speed  by  half  a ton  or  so  of  metal 

and  glass  is  not  the  ideal  way  of 
preparing  meat  for  the  table.  But 
a quick  inspection  will  suffice  to 
see  whether  it  is  to 

the  car  boot  or  the  hedge. 

Maggots  would  put  me  off  but 
not  necessarily  pecked-out  eyes. 
Maggots  suggest  death  was  some 
time  ago,  whereas  eyes  are  usu- 
ally the  first  things  crows 
remove.  A gamey  smell  is  OK, 
but  anything  stronger  or  more 
unpleasant  is  not  worth  the  risk. 

Signs  of  a fresh  kill  are 
feathers  still  blowing  about.  On 


a number  of  occasions  1 have 
actually  seen  a car  in  trant  of  me 
bit  a bird.  If  there  is  wet  blood, 
that  is  to  say  it  has  not  con- 
gealed, and  Ihe  corpse  is  Kwip 
and  still  warn  to  the  tonch,.this 
suggests  a recent  death.  Rigor 
mortis  usually  sets  in  between 
four  and  six  hours  after  death. 

If  you  are  inspecting  an  ani- 
mal such  as  rabbit,  check  that 
the  haunch  (leg)  is  firm  and  hag 
wrought  meat  ou.lt  to  provide  a 
portion  for  a meaL  If  It  is  a bird, 
such  as  wood  pigeon,  feel 
for  a plump  breast  - they  can  get 
very  thin  in  winter  when' food  is 
scarce.  Anything  scrawny,  too 
bony  or  with  signs  of  disease  or 
weakness,  discard. 

Roadkill  victims,  of  course, 
have  not  been  shot.  Lead  pellets 
can  pot  off  some  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  happy  to  eat 
a rabbit  or  pheasant.  Most  wild 
animals,  by  definition,  have  led 
a natural  lift  with  a healthy  diet 
of  what  is  available  locally. 
Unlike  most  other  meat,  wild 


meat  isiree  of  growth-enhancing 
hormones  and  chemicals  - the 
amhnak  and. birds  have  not  best 
fed  supposedly  scientifically 
engineered  "animal"  feed  con- 
taining goodness  knows  what. 


The  squirrel 
and  onion 
were  then  put 
in  a casserole 
and  covered 
with  cider 


In  areas  where  game  is  reared 
far  shooting,  animal  and  bird 
road  casualties  are  very  com- 
mon, particularly  in  the  early 
months  of  the  season,  October 
and  November,  say,  when  the 
birds  have  just  been  released 
from  pens.  I have  never  found 
partridges  or  mallard  on  the 
roadside  but  pheasants  a-plenty. 


They  really  are  rather  stupid 
when  it  comes  to  the  Highway 
Code. 

Rabbits  are  killed  on  the  roads 
year-round,  as  are  squirrels,  in 
the  breeding  season  the  females 
of  both  species  may  be  milky  but 
that  Is  not  to  say  you  or  your 
pets  cannot  eat  the  meat  A half- 

grown  rabbit  Is  wonderfully  ten- 
der. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter,  when 
their  stores  of  bidden  nuts  have 
been  depleted,  squirrels  tend  to 
be  too  scrawny  to  malm  a worth- 
while meaL  Ideally  they  should 
be  eaten  in  November  as  they 
would  have  Spent  the  past  few 
weeks  putting  on  fat  from  anting 
all  wimiiwt  of  good  natural  food: 
acorns,  chestnuts,  apples,  ber- 
ries. 

They  are  harder  to  skin  than 
rabbits  but  worth  the  effort  The 
back  awfl  haunches  provide  the 
best  meat  - there  Is  hardly  any- 
thing on  the  front  end  so  this 
can  be  discarded  or  used  to  make 
stock.  This  is  how  I cooked  my 


last  squirreL  The  two  haunches, 
stm  pinned  together,  were  mari- 
nated in  cider  far  a couple  of 
hours.  Then  I fried  it  gently  in 
olive  oil  to  brown  the  meat  and 
used  up  the  rest  of  the  oD  frying 
a chopped  onion. 

The  squirrel  and  onion  were 
than  put  in  a casserole  «H*fi  and 
covered  with  the  cider  and  some 
-thick  chicken  stock  made  from 
the  remains  of  a Sunday  roast.  I 
added  chunks  of  apple,  potato, 
carrots  and  a couple  of  leeks  and 
seasoned  it  with  black  pepper 
and  a bay-leaf  and  a little  chop- 
ped fresh  garlic. 

It  was  then  cooked  in  a 
medium  oven  for  an  hour.  The 


meat  was  light-coloured  and 
came  off  the  bone  easily;  squirrel 
has  a slightly  stronger  flavour 
than  rabbit  hut  when  casseroled 
film  this  is  dell  cions. 

If  the  bird  or  beast  has  been 
badly  mangled  then  It  is  prob- 
ably best  left  alone.  But  some- 
times a cut  of  meat  can  be  saved 
- a single  hind  leg  of  a rabbit, 
the'  breast  meat  of  a wood 
pigeon,  for  example.  I usually 
barbecue  it. 

A marinade  for  barbecued 
roadkill  can  help  to  insure  that 
the  meat  does  not  dry  out  One  of 
my  favourites  has  an  Oriental 
flavour,  so  here  it  is.  Mix  half 
soy  sauce  with  half  water  (or 


white  wine  or  sakd).  Add  a 
tablespoon  of  olive  oil  and  some 

grated  black  pepper.  Crush  and 
grate  some  root  ginger  and  add 
this  and  the  juice  produced  to 
the  liquid  with  a chopped  onion. 

Mix  well  and  marinade  the 
cuts  of  meat  in  It  for  several 
hours  before  cooking  on  the  bar- 
becue. Baste  with  the  marinade 
from  time  to  time.  Do  not  baste 
with  olive  oil  as  *w«  tends  to 
drip,  causing  the  charcoal  to 
flare  up  and  scorch  the  meat. 

Roadkilb  are  free  meals  and, 
by  eating  these  creatures,  you 
not  only  honour  them  but  you 
ensure  that  their  lives  were  not 
wasted. 
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Feast  for  the  eyes  and  nose 
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Nicholas  Woodsworth  lets  the  humble  olive  sustain  him  on  a journey  through  Morocco 


tri' 


KiS.-.- 


In  the  sunny  markets 
of  southern  Europe, 
different  stalls  always, 
draw  different  custom- 
ers. Some  market-go- 
ers are  drawn  to  neat  piles  of 
goats'  cheese,  some  to  iced 
banks  of  fish,  some  to  col- 
ourful pyramids  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  I am  drawn  to 
olives. 

At  a good  oHve  stand  you 
wfQ  have  a dozen  different 
types  or  more,  each  varying 
in  colour  and  size  and  place 
of  origin  and  manner  of 
preparation.  You  will  also 
have  a cheerful  stall-holder 
who  will  have  you  taste  first 
this  Wnd,  then  that 
I lilm  all  kinds.  Fat  and 
glistening  or  parched  and 
wrinkled,  piled  higb-an&dry 
in  shallow  tubs  or  lying  half- 
drowned  in  barrels  of  brine, 
few  products  are  as  evoca- 
tive of  the  sun.  and  soil  of 
the  Mediterranean  world,  as 
the  humble  olive. 

The  olives  I came  across 
high  .above,  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  Tangier’s  cen- 
tral market  were  not  really 
humble  at  alL  With  their  tal- 
ent for  the  subtle  use  of 
spices  and  preserves,  Moroc- 
can oRve-makers  were  pro- 
viding a feast  far  the  eyes 
and  noses  of  market-goers 
long  before  their  olives  got 


anywhere  near  a tagine 
bowL 

• The  olives  - Jet  black, 
chocolatey  brown,  ruddy 
pink  and,  yes,  olive  green  - 
were  just  part  of  the  appeal- 
Pickled  garlic,  cumin,  chilli 
peppers,  fresh  coriander, 
(dumped  parsley,  fennel  and 
preserved  lemon  peel  were 
only  some  of  the  herbs  and 
spices  1 could  make'  out  in 
these  pungent,  highly- 
seasoned  mixtures. 

Such  tempting  morsels 
easily  stood  their  ground 
against  that  tangy  tapa,  the 
anchovy-stuffed  olive  of 
Spain.  I immediately  bought 
a bag  to  sustain  me  during  a 
long  drive  over  the  Rif 
mountains.  By  the  time  1 
had  wound  my  why  down 
into  the  southern  foothills 
and  the.  dusty  town  of 
Taounate,  my  olives  were 
gone.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
had  only  to  look  out  of  the 
car  window  to’ -behold  mare, 
olives  than  I bad  ever  seen 
in  my  lift. 

. North  Africa  may  not  have 
been  growing  olives  as  long 
as  some  areas  in  the  Medi- 
terranean basin  — on  its 
eastern  Shores  the  fruit  been 
pressed  for  its  oil  for  at  least 
5,000  years.  In  Roman 
mythology  it  was  Hercules 
who,. in  travelling  around 
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the  Mediterranean  perform- 
ing his  12  labours,  was 
charged  by  the  gods  with 
spreading  the  oHve  tree. 

In  feet,  it  was  the  Rom  ans 
themselves  who  did  the  job, 
importing  to  their  colonies 
the  grape  and  grain  as  well, 
and  transforming  north 
Africa  into  a great  larder  of 
empire.  The  spread  of  civilis- 
ation through  the  ancient 
world  can  he  traced  along 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and 
Roman  routes  of  trade  in 
oHve  ofL 

Perhaps  so,  I thought,  gaz- 
ing about,  but  this  was  push- 
ing it  a bit  far.  As  far  as  I 
could  see,  descending  to  the 
valley  bottoms  and  rising  on 
narrow  terraces  to  the  top  of 

the  hills,  was  nothing  but 
olive  trees. 

There  was  no  other  crop 
growing  there  - in  those 
rocky  and  arid  hills  olive 
trees  were  even  planted  for 
miles  along  the  highway  far 
their  One  reason  the 
ohve  has  been  so  successful 

over  the  centuries  is  that  it 

thrives,  where  other  plants 
wfll  not  - fearing  only  frost, 
it  survives  poor,  flinty  soils, 
drought-like  conditions  and 
minimum  human  attention. 
No  wonder  the  farmers  of 
Taounate  throw  a thanksgiv- 
ing festival  in  honour  of  the 
alive  each  year. 

On  I drove;  down  into  the 
wide  farming  valley  between 
the  Rif  and  the  Alias  moun- 
tains. ever  more  astonfflmd 
at  the  beauty  of  these  sweep- 
ing, biblical  landscapes. 

With  their  wheat-fields 
and  groves  of  silvery-green 
olives,  with  their  stone 
houses  starkly  silhouetted 
on  the  hillsides,.  - they 
reminded  me  of  Andaluda, 
of  Tuscany,  or  scenes  near 
my  own  home  in  Provence. 
All  Mediterranean  lands 
»han>  something  in  common.. 


But  in  the  Moroccan  coun- 
tryside life  has  remained 
simpler,  poorer,  and  closer 
to  nature's  basic  elements. 

Some  25  miles  from  the 
ancient  imperial  walled  city 
of  Fes,  in  the  hills  above  the 
small  market  town  of  Bir 
Tam  Tam,  I stopped  again  by 
olive  trees.  Here,  I knew,  1 
was  seeing  a way  of  life  prac- 
tised for  centuries  through- 
out the  Mediterranean. 

The  fields  of  rust-red  earth 


The 

atmosphere 
was  almost 
overpowering, 
with  the  rich 
and  heavy 
smell  of  fresh 
olive  oil 


I walked  through  were  bare 
and  stubbly  - their  wheat 
crop  had  been  harvested 
months  ago.  But  in  this 
early  winter  season  they 
were  productive  none  the 
less  - spaced  20  yards  apart 
and  loaded  with  olives  that 
in  recent  weeks  had  turned 
from  immature  green  to  ripe 
black,  stood  the  knotted, 
twisted  boughs  of  olive  trees. 

One  I came  across  carried 
a much  heavier  cargo  - an 
entire  family:  While  smaller 
and  lighter  children  clam- 
bered high  about  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  rapidly 
stripping  it  of  olives  and 
throwing  them  on  to  a plas- 
tic sheet  spread  below, 
farmer  Jamil  Mohammed 
was  loading  a drowsing  don- 
key with  the  fruit 

He  noticed  my  interest 
invited  me  to  help,  and 


before  long  1 was  picking 
olives  like  everyone  else. 
Even  ripe  they  were  hard 
and  bullet-like.  I bit  into  one, 
and  Jamil  smiled  when  1 
made  a face  - it  was  bitter 
and  very  unpleasant 

“At  least  two  weeks  soak- 
ing in  fresh  water  and 
another  two  weeks  pickling 
in  brine  and  lemon  sheas," 
he  told  me.  "That  is  how  my 
wife  makes  them."  Jamil 
sells  most  of  the  olives  from 
his  220  trees  - each  yields 
about  45lb  of  fruit  - in  the 
market  in  Bir  Tam  Tam.  But 
every  year  he  holds  back  a 
tonne  or  so,  same  for  prepar- 
ing table  olives,  but  most  for 
pressing  far  olive  ofl. 

I accompanied  him  to  a 
nearby  hill-top  to  a small 
building  where  Bou  All,  his 
neighbour,  runs  the  local 
olive  mill.  I had  expected 
something  old  and  simple, 
but  nothing  as  old  and  sim- 
ple as  this. 

Inside,  in  an  atmosphere 
almost  overpowering  with 
the  rich  and  heavy  smell  of 
fresh-pressed  oil,  a blinkered 
horse  was  plodding  around  a 
deep  stone  basin.  It  was  har- 
nessed to  a boom  on  the  far 
end  of  which,  attached  to  a 
vertical  protruding  from 
the  centre  of  the  basin,  sat 
an  upright,  4ft-high  mill- 
stone. As  the  horse  went 
endlessly  about  - I calcu- 
lated it  was  making  some  50 
miles  a day  without  ever 
leaving  the  building  - a 
great,  sludgy  mass  of  olives 
became  more  and  more 
finely  crushed. 

Taking  me  to  the  back  of 
the  building.  Bou  Ali  showed 
me  the  second  part  of  the 
operation,  the  pressing  itself. 
This  involved  not  a horse  far 
motive  energy  but  an 
ancient  and  massive  tree- 
trunk  with  one  end  raised 
Off  the  ground.  In  a frame 


underneath  the  trunk  lay  a 
stack  of  shallow  grass  bas- 
kets, each  filled  with 
crushed  olive  paste.  When 
the  tree  trunk  was  lowered 
on  a wooden  screw  and  its 
fUll  weight  exerted  on  the 
baskets,  olive  oil  began 
dribbling  through  their  tight 
weave  and  down  into  a stone 
tub.  . 

ft  was  a long,  slow  and  not 
very  efficient  procedure. 
There  was  no  hydraulic  hot- 
pressing  or  chemical  extrac- 
tion, no  modern  technolo- 
gies. Gazing  with  a profes- 
sional eye  at  the  new,  still 
cloudy  liquid,  Bou  Ali  told 
me  2001b  of  olives  gave  him 
only  about  four  gallons  of 
ofl.  “This  is  the  way  we  have 
always  done  it  in  the  vil- 
lage," he  said. 

Back  at  Jamil's  simple 
stone  house  his  wife  had 
hrought  out  a tray  of  sweet 
mint  tea  and  the  mid-mam- 
ing  meaL  It  was  nothing 
more  than  harcha  - flat 
rounds  of  unleavened  bread, 

made  from  the  wheat  of  his 

fields  - and  a large  bowl  of 
clear,  green-gold,  fruity- 
mmTHng  olive  Ofl- 

“We  could  not  live  without 
it,"  Jamil  said.  I did  as  he 
and  his  family  do  several 
times  a day  - I broke  the 
bread,  stirred  a piece  around 
the  oil  for  a second  car  two, 
and  popped  it  into  my 

month.  .Tamil  sTtifleri  again 

He  counts  himself  lucky  - 
for  Moroccan  peasant- 
farmers  like  him,  there  is 
not  one  staff  of  life,  but  two. 
■ Moroccan  olive  oil  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain 
in  the  OK  - and  airlines  are 
not  very  keen,  for  obvious 
reasons,  on  you  carrying  litre 
bottles  in  your  suitcase.  Fora 
list  of  Moroccan  olive  oil 
exporters  please  fox  Kellie 
Stevens  at  the  Weekend  FT 
on  017187*3929. 
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History  at 
half  price 


Those  interested  in 
historic  cookery 
books,  but  daunted 
by  the  prices  of  first 
editions,  should  take  note  of 
two  publishers  who 
specialise  in  facsimile 
editions. 

Prospect  Books  (tel: 
01803-712269,  fax  01803- 
712311)  carries  a splendid 
list,  including  First  Catch 
Your  Hare,  the  art  of  cookery 
made  plain  and  easy,  by 
Hannah  Glasse,  the 
Georgian  housewife's  Delia 
Smith,  who  really  did  make 
cooking  plainer  ami  easier. 

As  Antony  Thomcroft 
wrote  an  January  16  in  these 
pages,  a.  first  edition  could 
be  worth  thousands  of 
pounds.  Prospect's  facsimile, 
at  less  than  £25,  is 
supplemented  by  recipes 
which  the  author  added  to 
the  fifth  edition,  plus 
introductory  essays  and 
biographical  notes. 

The  company  also 
publishes  the  erudite 
food-lovers'  newsletter, 

Petits  Propos  Cudnaires.  and 
transcripts  of  the  annual 
Oxford  symposium  on  food 
and  cookery. 

Southover  Press  (tel:  01273 
473038),  winner  of  a special 
Glenfiddich  award  last  year, 
has  just  brought  out  a 
fascjmile  of  the  first  (1861) 


edition  of  Beeton’s  Book  of 
Household  Management 
(Note  that  it  was  called 
Beeton’s.  not  Mrs  Beeton’s 
when  first  published,  Mr 
Samuel  Bee  ton  being  the 
publisher  and  his  wife  the 
editor.) 

“I  thought  it  was  time," 
says  Southover’s  Ann 
BagnaD.  “to  rescue  Tsahefla 
once  again  from  aD  the 
terrible  publications  that 
come  out  in  her  name."  The 
facsimile  costs  £29.99,  a snip 
compared  to  the  first  edition 
volume  sold  at  Sotheby's  last 
month  for  £1207. 

Philippa  Davenport 


written  Another  Landscape 
Revealed,  (£20. 146  pages). 

“There  was  a golden  age  of 
Polish  cooking  In  the  early 
20th  century,"  Lussiana  said 
on  a visit  to  London.  “There 
Was  SUch  an  ahnnria naa  of 

good  produce  that  Poland 
used  to  export  7,000kg  of 
black  truffles  to  France  a 
year.  But  it  all  disappeared 
during  the  wars  and  under 
the  Communists  and  no  one 
knows  where  the  truffles 
used  to  be  found." 

hi  trying  to  revive  the  best 
Polish  dishes,  Lussiana 
encountered  a new 
challenge.  “As  a chef  in 
France,  whenever  I wanted 
something,  all  I had  to  do 
was  find  the  best  supplier 
and  place  my  order.  In 
Warsaw  there  was  no 
market. 

“Whenever  I needed 
something  new  I had  to  start 
from  the  very  beginning, 
find  the  people  who -might  be 
interested  in  producing  what 
1 wanted  and  encourage 
them  all  the  way." 

The  renaissance  of 
Malinowa  Restaurant  in  the 
Hotel  Bristol,  growing  Polish 
pride  in  their  native  cooking, 
and  this  book  are  the  fruits 
of  Lussiana's  journey.  It  is 
available  from  Books  for 
Cooks,  Netting  Hill  Gate, 
London  Wll  (tel:  0171-221 
1992);  The  Cook's  Bookshop, 
Edinburgh  (tel:  0131-226  4445) 
and  direct  from  the 
publishers’  sales  director, 
Tadeusz  MacfaJewsU  In 
Warsaw  (fax  + 4822  6510373). 

Nicholas  Lander 


Cooking  invariably 
involves  a voyage  into  the 
unknown  - even  the  most 
experienced  chefs  never 
quite  know  how  a recipe  wfll 
taste  - but  in  two  new 
intriguing  cookbooks  the 
physical  journeys  involved 
have  been  extensive,  too. 

Bernard  Lussiana  is  a 
classically  trained  French 
chef  who.  after  stints  in 
soma  of  his  country's  top 
kitchens,  took  off  to  Poland 
four  years  ago  and  is  now 
executive  chef  of  the  Hotel 
Bristol  in  Warsaw.  With 
Mary  Pininska  he  has 


■ Growing  up  in  FUrt  Bliss, 
Texas.  John  Thome’s 
favourite  pastime  was  eating 
and  reading  in  bed.  But  this 
love  of  food  was  transformed 
into  a love  of  cooking  when 
the  owner  of  a secondhand 
furniture  store  in  Manhattan 
sold  him  an  old  frying  pan 
for  75  cents. 

As  Thome  learnt  to  cook 
he  began,  from  a position  of 
complete  ignorance,  to 
question  everything  he  read 
or  was  told.  One  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  reading  his 
Outlaw  Cook  (£16, 378  pages), 
just  published  in  the  UK,  is 
that  you  feel  as  though  you 
are  learning  with  the  author. 
No  condescension  or 
finger-wagging  there. 

Thome  begins  a 
fascinating  journey  with  a 
series  of  enticingly  named 
chapters,  such  as  Meatball 
Metaphysics,  Russians  and 
Mushrooms,  Potato  Pancake 
Primer,  and  On  Not  Being  a 
Good  Cook.  NL 
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FOOD  AND  DRINK 


Cookery 


Shanks 


for  a 


lovely 


memory 


Philippa  Davenport  picks  a 


winning  winter  warmer 


Ham  bocks,  also 
known  as 
gammon 
knuckles,  are 
ungainly  to 
look  at  but  they  are  one  of 
my  favourite  cuts,  full  of  fla- 
vour and  sticky  with  a wel- 
come ratio  of  fat  to  lean. 
They  also  happen  to  be 
blessedly  cheap  - no  mean 
consideration  when  you  are 
counting  the  cast  of  Christ- 
mas and  cold  weather  appe- 
tites grow. 

Like  all  pork  meats,  their 
deliciousness  depends  on  the 
provenance  of  the  pig.  What 
you  want  is  a traditional 
breed,  a pig  that  has  rootled 
happily  during  an  unhurried 
life,  then  been  dispatched 

with  kindly  speed. 

Welfare  is  reflected  in  eat- 
ing quality.  Cruelty,  whether 
inflicted  deliberately  or 
unthinkingly,  can  cause 
chemical  changes  in  an  ani- 
mal. and  pigmeat  from  dis- 
tressed or  fearful  beasts  can 
be  very  disagreeable  indeed. 

It  seems  daft  that  it  is 
legal  for  British  retailers  to 
sell  pork  produced  under 
conditions  that  are  illegal  for 
British  pig  producers  to 
employ.  And  both  dotty  and 
unpatriotic  that  the  British 
army  - whose  appetite  for 
marching  on  a traditional 
egg-and-bacon  breakfast  is 
huge  - does  not  buy  British 
but  relies  on  cheaper  bacon 
supplies  imported  from 
countries  where  fewer 
restrictions  are  placed  on  pig 
production  and  welfare. 

Enough  about  the  pig.  My 
subject  today  is  meant  to  be 
lamb.  In  particular  lamb 
shanks,  another  cut  of  which 
1 am  very  fond,  and  again  a 
cut  that  is  agreeably  cheap. 
Shanks  are  of  course  the 
ovine  equivalent  of  ham 
hocks,  the  bony  extremities 
of  the  leg,  rich  in  flavour, 
muscular  and  well  lubri- 
cated with  fat.  Just  right  for 
bringing  cheer  to  February. 

Shanks  can  come  horn  leg 
or  shoulder.  They  can  seem 


difficult  to  buy,  but  every 
sheep  has  four  shanks,  so 
persist.  Some  butchers  cut 
the  shanks  from  large  legs  of 
lamb  to  make  the  1 eg  joints 
easier  to  fit  into  the  roasting 
pan.  Others  are  more  ready 
to  cut  off  shoulder  shanks. 
Ask  nicely  and  an  obliging 
butcher  will  oblige,  but  don't 
advertise  the  fact  to  all  your 
friends  or  demand  may 
exceed  supply  in  your  locale, 
and  prices  start  soaring. 

Knowing  my  great  liking 
for  lamb  shanks,  my  butcher 
regularly  stashes  away  these 
offcuts  in  his  freezer  for  me. 
1 collect  when  half  a dozen 
or  so  have  accumulated,  and 
the  Sunday  roast  is  dropped 
in  favour  of  a sticky  braise. 

Though  it  is  rich,  filling 
and  wonderfully  tasty,  there 
is  not  a great  deal  of  meat  on 
a lamb  shank.  So  it  is  wise 
to  allow  one  per  person. 


There  is  something 
very  appealing 
about  having  a little 
joint  to  oneself,  like 
being  given  a whole  grouse, 
and  if  an  ungreedy  member 
of  the  family  fails  to  do  his 
or  her  portion  full  justice, 
the  cook  can  always  wash 
the  leftovers  well  afterwards, 
and  make  a broth-cum-stew 
with  the  bones  and  meat 
scraps  plus  root  vegetables, 
barley  and  an  enlivening 
splash  of  cider  vinegar. 

Rich  meats  benefit  from 
the  addition  of  something 

sharpish.  With  ham  hocks,  I 
tend  to  choose  a mustard- 
based  accompaniment.  For 
lamb  shanks,  I lean  towards 
capers,  citrus  or  vinegar, 
and  the  counterfoil  of  an 
earthy  ingredient  as  well. 

Think  of  braised  lamb 
shanks  with  butter  beans 
and  caper  sauce;  lamb 
shanks  with  chick  peas  and 
balsamic  tomato  sauce  fin- 
ished with  snippets  of  salt 
anchovy:  or  lamb  shanks 
with  salt-pickled  lemons, 
spinach  and  aubergine  on  a 
bed  of  couscous  or  rice. 


Chris  Smal,  of  Aldridge  Butchers,  Ilford,  Essex,  Inspects  a lamb  carcass 


Specialist  food  shops  in  several 
cities  may  sell  jars  of  saft-pickled 
lemons  by  now,  but  this  excellent 
savoury  preserve  is  easily  made  at 
home.  (The  recipe  appeared  in  this 
column  on  December  5 1998). 

Four  lamb  shanks;  1 onion, 
chopped;  8 garlic  cloves,  peeled; 

4 quarters  or  1 whole  pickled 
lemon;  2 aubergines;  250g 
spinach;  scant  1 teaspoon  each 
bruised  cumin  and  coriander 
seeds;  generous  Vi  teaspoon 
turmeric;  2-3  teaspoons  juice  from 
the  jar  of  pickled  lemons;  a little 
olive  oil. 

Heat  a large  oval  flameproof 
casserole  into  which  the  shanks 
will  fit  snugly  side  by  side.  Barely 


Lamb  with  lemons,  aubergine  and  spinach  (serves  four) 


film  it  with  olive  oil  and  brown  the 
lamb  shanks  all  over.  Remove 
them  and  frazzle  the  chopped 
onion  briefly.  Meanwhile  scrape 
the  flesh  from  the  pickled  lemon, 
discard  it  and  chop  the  skin  finely. 

Stfr  the  bruised  cumin  and 
coriander  seeds  into  the  onion. 
Add  the  whole  garlic  doves, 
sprinkle  on  the  turmeric  and 
chopped  pickled  lemon  peel.  Stir 
in  150ml  water  plus  the 
salt-pickled  lemon  juice.  As  soon 
as  the  mixture  bubbles  up.  lay  the 
lamb  shanks  side  by  side  on  top 
of  the  onion,  and  remove  the 
casserole  from  the  heat  Lay  a 


sheet  of  greaseproof  paper 
directly  over  the  meat  and  cover 
with  a well-fitting  lid. 

Put  the  casserole  into  an  oven 
heated  to  180°C  {350°C)  gas  mark 
4 and  braise  for  1 hour.  Turn  the 
meat  over,  cover  again  and  braise 
for  a further  1 hour,  this  time  with 
Ihe  temperature  reduced  to  16CFC 
(325°F)  gas  mark  3.  Towards  the 
end  of  this  time,  wash  the 
spinach;  top,  tali,  part-peel  (ie 
remove  the  skin  in  stripes)  and 
cube  the  aubergine;  and  heat  a 
large  tying  pan. 

Remove  the  cooked  lamb 
shanks  to  a plate,  cover  and  keep 


them  hot  while  you  cook  the 
spinach  and  aubergine 
(simultaneously  but  separately). 
Sautd  the  aubergine  in  olive  oil  in 
the  hot  frying  pan.  stir-frying  the 
cubes  briskly  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  then  fry  more  gently  and 
stir  less  often,  for  2-3  minutes 


more. 

Meanwhile,  place  the  casserole 
over  medium-low  heat  and  let  the 
braised  onion  mixture  bubble 
gently  for  a few  seconds.  Add  half 
the  spinach,  covec  and  leave  for 
1-2  minutes  until  the  leaves  begin 
to  wilt  Stir  them  la  Add  the  rest 
of  the  spinach,  cover  and  leave  for 


1-2  minutes  more  until  the  second 
batch  begins  to  codapse.  Then 
take  off  the  fid  and  cook,  stirring 
frequently,  until  the  leaves  are  fully 
wilted  and  surplus  liquid  is  driven 
off. 

Quickly  and  gently  fold  the 
aubergine  into  the  spinach,  adding 
a little  salt  and  black  pepper.  Lay 
the  lamb  shanks  on  the  bed  of 
vegetables. 

Cover  again  with  greaseproof 
paper  and  the  lid,  and  return  the 
casserole  to  the  oven  for  15 
minutes  or  so  before  saving  with, 
couscous  or  rice,  to  which  I 
sometimes  add  more  finely  . ' . . 
chopped  pickled  lemon  and  a 
handful  of  coriander  leaves. 


Peace  has  broken  out  in  a 
business  normally  riven  by 
cut-throat  competition,  the 
British  wine  trade.  Or  if 
not  pence,  then  an  unusual  show  of 
unity  in  support  of  an  initiative 
launched  last  Thursday,  the 
intriguingly  named  Wine  Relief. 

Wine  Relief  is  an  attempt  to  raise 
as  much  money  as  possible  for  the 
biennial  British  fundratsing  orgy 
called  Comic  Relief,  celebrated  in 
the  UK  by  the  wearing  of  red  plas- 
tic noses. 

A cynic  may  feel  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  a charity 
focused  on  something  called  Red 
Nose  Day  linked  up  with  the  wine 
trade,  but  the  emphasis  throughout 
Wine  Relief  is  very  much  on 
quality  rather  than  quantity. 


It  really  is  red  nose  day 


Through  events  and  activities 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous  around 
the  last  Red  Nose  Day,  in  1997,  an 
impressive  60  per  cent  of  the  UK 
population  raised  more  than  £27m 
for  worthwhile  projects  in  the  UK 
and  Africa.  Wine  Relief  aims  to  add 
Elm  to  Comic  Reliefs  total  for  this 
year’s  Red  Nose  Day,  March  12. 

One  of  the  chief  Wine  Relief 
fundraising  mechanisms  is  a sim- 
ple guide  to  the  basics  of  wine 
called  The  Good  Nose  written  by 
me.  Every  leading  supermarket 
and  wine  retailer  will  be  stocking 
it  and  passing  on  at  least  90p  of  its 
£1  cover  price  to  Comic  Relief. 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  hold 
their  own  fundraising  wine  tast- 
ings, with  detailed  guidance  on  the 
mechanics  and  the  retailers  well 
briefed  to  supply  suitable  wines. 

Independent  wine  merchants  are 
also  on  board.  Berry  Bros  of  St 
James’s  Street,  which  will  be  dress- 
ing its  shop  staff  in  Regency  cos- 
tume and  inviting  customers  to 
make  a donation  to  Wine  Relief,  for 
example. 

Of  particular  interest  to  FT  read- 
ers should  be  a tasting  of  Justertni 
& Brooks'  wines  and  fine  wine  auc- 
tion on  Monday  at  London’s  Insti- 
tute of  Directors  in  Fall  Mail 


The  lots  include  such  rarities  as 
a dozen  mixed  vintages  of  Quinta 
do  Noval  Nacional  vintage  port, 
from  1996  back  to  1962  from  Noval 
and  an  imperiale  (eight  bottles  in 
one)  of  Mouton-Rothschild  1990 
from  The  Rare  Wine  Cellar. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  go 
along  to  this  event  should  contact 
Carolynne  Evans  at  Comic  Relief 
on  0171  436  1122  or  C.Evansi&coml' 
cretiefnrg.uk  on  Monday. 

My  special  Wine  Relief  offer  for 
Weekend  FT  readers  is  personal 
advice  on  their  cellars  and  wine 
portfolios  in  exchange  for  a suit- 
ably generous  donation. 


Please  feel  free  to  send  a list  of 
the  wines  you  own  (they  do  not 
have  to  be  grand),  some  idea  of 
what  you  want  from  them  (maxi- 
mum pleasure,  riches  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  something  to 
serve  at  a special  dinner  etc), 
together  with  a cheque  made  out  to 
Comic  Relief  (Wine  Relief),  to  Jan- 
cis  Robinson,  Weekend  FT,  l 
Southwark  Bridge.  London  SEl 
9HL  by  Red  Nose  Day  on  March  12. 

I reserve  the  right  to  return  the 
list  and  the  cheque  if  I feel  the 
latter  is  out  of  kilter  with  the  work 
entailed  by  the  former.  But  I am 
sure,  knowing  the  generosity  of  FT 
readers,  that  it  is  most  unlikely  I 
will  have  to  exorcise  VL 


Jands  Robinson 


Once  upon  a time, 
London’s  St 
James's  Street 
was  the  centre  of 
the  fashionable  world.  Bucks 
and  beaux  strolled  up  and 
down  admiring  the  pretty 
ladies  in  their  carriages. 
Later  it  became  associated 
with  fusty  gentleman's  clubs 
where  noblemen  put  the 

world  to  rights  over  part  and 
cigars. 

For  those  not  wishing  to 
eat  at  their  clubs  - they 
might  have  had  an  assigna- 
tion with  a lady  - there  were 
always  a few  doughty  restau- 
rants, such  as  Wiltons.  Over- 
tons,  or  the  lost  lamented 
Premier,  cousin  to  the  two 
which  formerly  existed  in 
Paris. 

Now  that  the  lustre  of  the 
dubs  is  somewhat  tarnished 


waioimg  “wiw 

A pub  with 
the  right 


Peter  Millar  starts  an  occasional,: 
but  thirst-quenching,  series  < 


In  the  leth  century 
churchyard  of  St  Mary's 
the  Victorian  founders 
of  the  Chipping  Norton 
Temperance  Society  must  be 
turning  in  their  tombs.  What 
is  England  coming  to?  Its 
senses? 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the 
teetotallers'  meeting  hall  has 
been  transformed  into  a 
theatre,  famed  for  its  annua! 
pantomime.  But  it  also  has  a 
bar.  - - • • • 

Chalk  up  another  round, 
for  Mammon.  What  can  you 
do?  The  intermission  sale  of 
alcoholic  refreshments  plays 
an  important  nde  in  keeping 
islands  of  culture  flourishing 
in  the  countryside. 

The  ghosts  steaming' away 
in  the  wings  may  take  small 
recompense  from  the  fact 
that  serious  pre-  (and  post-) 
theatre  tipplers  still  indulge 
their  vice  in  the  hostelry 
that  once  bore  the  brunt  of 
their  wrath:  the  Chequers 
inn,  two  doors  along. 

Running  a proper  pub  in  a 
Midlands  market  town,  these 
days,  even  an  the  fringe  of 
the  Cots  wolds,  is  a tightrope 
act  It  is  all  very  well  having 
the  ramblers  descend  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  to  mas- 
sage their  then*™!  socks 
order  half-pints  of  shandy 
and  cups  of  coffee  (why  is  it 
that  only  the  well-to-do  over- 
50s  go  for  walks  en  masse?), 
but  that  does  not  help  on  a 
bleak  Thursday  night  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

There  are  two  obvious 
routes:  both  clearly  sign- 
posted in  nearly  every  small 
town  In  the  country.  One 
leads  to  the  “foodie  pub”, 
little  more  than  a sec- 
ond-rate restaurant  in  dis- 
guise, sniffily  scornfdl  of 
honest  drinkers.  The  alterna- 
tive, is  the  pool  table  path, 
complete  with  honkln^fiash- 
ing  slot  machine  and  a juke- 
box belching  out  either 
Oasis  or  Tammy  Wynette. 
Hardly -a  rural  idyll. 

The  Chequers,  miracu- 
lously, has  escaped  both 
fates.  A log  fire  bums  in  the 
grate,  a duster  of  regulars 
gossip  at  the  ban  the  man 
from  the  bank,  tbe  chap 
from  the  butcher’s,  the  fel- 
low in  the  Stetson.  It  takes 
all  sorts.  The  good  landlord’s 
achievement  is  to  keep 
them. 

The  tables  are  a magnifi- 
cent miscellany:  long  and 
narrow,  like  an  old  school 
bench  - inscribed  some- 
where, I am  sure,  with  “Fred 
loves  Ethel”  - or  round  and 
convivial,  squeezed  into  cop 
ners,  next  to  window  seats 
from  which  to  watch  the 
pale  winter  sun  set  beyond 
old  stone  streets  over  a 
frothing  pint  of  bitter. 

When  I first  discovered  the 
Chequers  it  had  a piano 
player  on  Saturday  lunch- 
times. Not  some  twerp  in  a 
tuxedo,  or  a boisterous  Mrs 
Mills  playing  honky  tonk, 
but  a local  lad  who  might 
almost  have  been  a customer 
just  wandered  in  for  a spot 
of  practice.  He  tinkled  out  a 
medley  from  Gershwin  to 
Lennon-McCartney,  un- 
assumingly, as  if  no  one  was 
listening. 

Often,  of  course,  no  one 
was.  It  didn't  really  matter. 
Easy  listening  in  the  true 
sense;  miles  better  than 
muzak. 

He  has  not  been  there  of 
late,  .but  the  piano  is 
waiting;  As,  stacked  on  top 
of  it,  in  old  cardboard  boxes, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  are  the 
eponymous  chequers,  and 
chess  and  backgammon. 
There  to  be  used.  Or  not. 

Modernisation  bas  taken 
its  toll,  but  tastefully.  The 
little  courtyard  behind  used 
to  be  a sheltered  sun  trap  on 


summer  afternoons  hot* 
hemmed  In  on  four  sides,  tjtf 

moments  wbanlha  Ragf% 
sun  let  Itself  be  trapped  wwa 
all  too  fa w.  And  when  ft  gu? 
the  wasps  cunt  too.'  . ■ 

In  the  .past  year,  tf  . w 
been  enclosed,  with  flow-1 
boards  laid  and  a glass  roof,- 
a loss  of  same  atmosphere 
perhaps,  but  the  space  W 
ated  acts  as  an  overflow  - jj f 
pressure  valve  - for  extra' 
eaters  at  mealtimes.  --  — 
Food  in  a pub  can  be  both 
salvation  ..and  ruination. 
These  days  the  pub  trade  is 
more  likely  to  be  assalled;by 
fleeting  fads.  The  latest  - to 
which  the  Chequers  has  ato 
succumbed  - is  Tbai.  But  ft 
is  done  well  - duck  drips 
with  cashew  nuts,,  yellow 
bean  curry  for  example. 

For  those  who  still  expect 
an  English  inn  to  serve 
English  fare,  there  is  fish 
that  tastes  as  if  it  has  been 
freshly  battered  (tn  the  best 
possible  sense)  or  an  impres- 
sive plate  of  roast  ham,  both 
servo!  with  real  chips 
from  real  potatoes.  . . 

The  ham  comes  with! 
salady  green  bits  - or  at  joy 
14-year -old  son’s  insktannw  - 
a fried  egg  on  top,  AU&t 
juices  - up  to  £695  -s  that 


Old  banks,  t 
trading  houses  '’ 
and  other  ; ‘ 1 
gems  have  2 
been  returned  \ 
to  the  public 
sector,  socially* 
speaking 


won’t  break  the  bsnk^efam! 


for  a family  of  four. 


The  wines  are  modest  (f, 


would  not  recommend  tha^ 
my  colleague  Jands  Robin-, 
son  find  herself  marooned 
there)  but  the  beers  are  not,b- 
Nor  Should  they  be.  This  is^ 
and  1 come  to  it  deliberately^ 
late,  a Fullers  pub.  . . ' . 

The  Chiswick  brewed 
which,  with  Young’s  of 
Wandsworth,  bravely  flew, 
the  flag  for  the  capital  when, 
the  country  was  capitulating! 
to  . keg,  has  embarked  on] 
ambitious  expansion  in  Lo&j 
don. 

Old  banks,  trading  house*/, 
and  other  gems  of  Victoria^ 
architecture  have  been^ 
brought  back  into  the  public  , 
sector  - socially  speaking 
as  bars.  Fullers,  the  London.^ 
brewer,  is  still  a relative  rar-| 
ity  in  the  countryside.  Yet, 
its  ales  supply  a taste  for; 
real  beer  that  is  neglected  ln1 
too  many  areas. 

The  champion,  punch- 1 
packing  malty  ESB  and  the 
light,  refreshing,  still  fla-. 
voursome  Chiswick  provide] 
an  unparalleled  canvas, 
against  which  to  assess  quir-4 
kler  seasonal  delights:  the 
autumnal  Red  Fox  or  the’ 
deep  dark  Old  Winter,  which  4 
will  soon  be  making  way  to- 
ils turn  for  the  pale  golden  ■ 
springtime  Honey  Dew.  And 
in  the  middle  of  course,  is , 
the  brewer’s  flagship:  Lon-  , 
don  Pride.  * 

Josh  Reid,  the  Chequers'- 

landlord,  the  big,  bearded , 
man  behind  the  bar,  baa  sev- 1 
eral  times  won  prizes  for  the., 
standard  of  his  cellars.  The; 
pub  has  won  so  many] 
awards  in  Fullers'  own  com-,, 
petitions  that  Josh  has  been , 
asked  on  to  the  company’s!! 
judging  panel. 

Pride  in  the  provinces.^ 
And  why  not?  •'  j 

■ The  Chequer. s Am,  'Cfcjfv 
ping  Norton,  Oxfordshire.; 
Tel  01608-644717.  ' j- 


Eating  out  / Giles  MacDonogh 


Eclectic  - so  I had  the  steak  and  kidney  pie 


there  has  been  a recrudes- 
cence. In  the  past  three  or 
four  years  restaurants  have 
been  popping  up  like  mush- 
rooms, and  what  is  more, 
they  are  restaurants  of  a 
new,  fashionable  London 
type. 

The  latest  is  Che,  signifi- 
cantly sited  in  the  brutalist 
Economist  Building,  which 
destroyed  the  Georgian  char- 
acter of  the  street  when  it 
was  put  up  in  the  1960s. 

The  name  commemorates 
the  man  who  was  every- 
body's favourite  revolution- 
ary- at  tbe  time.  It  also 


alludes  to  Cuba,  tbe  home  of 
cigars,  which  are  the  new 
restaurant's  stock-in-trade. 

The  journalists  are  still 
there,  but  the  restaurant  has 
taken  over  the  front  module, 
which  used  to  be  a bank. 
The  designers  have  bravely 
tried  to  Incorporate  elements 
of  its  distinctly  inelegant 
mam  monistic  interior  into 
the  restaurant  a couple  of 
escalators,  for  example,  take 
you  up  and  down  from  the 
dining  room  and  the  old, 
1960s  strip1  lighting  is  still 
there  behind  the  frosted  pan- 
els on  the  ceiling.  Tbe  princi- 


ple seems  to  be:  you  cannot 
make  a silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear. 

You  are  better  off  Inside 
looking  out:  the  restaurant's 
best  feature  is  indeed  its 
view,  and  at  first-floor  level 
you  look  down  on  all  those 
lordly  fuddy-duddies  in 
White's,  Brook's,  Boodle's.  St 
James’s  Palace  and  the  rest. 

Naturally  the  menu  fol- 
lows the  well-trodden  eclec- 
tic route:  around  the  world 
In  80  dishes,  with  a smatter- 
ing of  English  standbys.  A 
tittle  plate  of  vegetables  was 
accompanied  by  tapeoade 


and  bearnaise  sauces.  Bread 
came  chiefly  with  bits  and 
bobs  (olives,  tomatoes,  nuts 
etc),  but  there  was  also 
decent  pain  de  campagne. 

My  guest  came  from 
another  place  with  a foggy 
atmosphere:  the  Opera 
House.  Che,  with  its  mini- 
malist. 1960s  lines,  must 
have  made  her  feel  at  home: 
it  was  like  so  many  recent 
sets  - or  lack  of  them  - in 
this  sad  phase  in  the  history 
of  the  House.  She  ordered  a 
dish  of  caponata,  where  tbe 
usual  Mediterranean  vegeta- 
bles had  been  Joined  by  some 


grilled  haloumi  cheese,  and 
pronounced  it  good. 

I had  a little  pat  of  mashed 
potato  with  some  slices  of 
ceps  on  top.  The  mash  was 
properly  sodden  in  butter 
and  oiL  I also  tried  a timbale 
of  dressed  crab  which  had 
been  touched' by  the  orient 
there  was  coconut  milk  in 
the  dressing. 

The  oriemt  had  more  than 
touched  my  friend's  main- 
course.  She  tucked  into  a 
Thai  green  curry  which 
came  in  some  elegant 
faience  bowls.  As  1 was  in 
Clubland.  I opted  for  steak 


and  kidney.  It  was  a model 
pie:  excellent  shortcrust 
pastry,  densely  packed  with 
well-flavoured  steak  and  kid- 
neys. Clearly,  they  are  try- 
ing to  lure  in  the  buffers 
from  across  the  road. 

My  friend  gave  up  after 
the  curry  and  I finished  off 
with  a dish  of  pudding  rice 
with  “winter  fruits”,  chiefly 
dried  figs. 

Che  is  serious  about  wine 
and  employs  a proper  som- 
melier in  Tim  McLaughlin- 
Green.  He  has  two  lists:  one 
composed  of  posh  clarets, 
and  burgundies  costing  more 


than  £50  a bottle,  and' 
another  for  the  rest  of  us.; 
We  were  none  the  less  able; 
to  drink  a bottle  of  tbe  stun-, 
ning  1995  Vacqueyras  from 
Chateau  des  Tours  at  a mod- 
est mark-up.  --  i 

The  restaurant  is  Just  part.  . 
of  a complex  of -rooms 
Che.  There  is  a trendy  bar  at. 
ground-floor  level,  and  sanw£ 
where  (I  never  discovered^ 
where),  there  is  rumoured  W 
be  a foggy  room  where  gen; 
tlemen  (maybe  even" the 
lady)  puff  on  huge  Havanas;- 
and  tipple  at  snifters  flflaL 
with  cognac. 

Ah'.  At  least  one  side  of  la®; 
in  St  James’s  Street  has  noy 

changed.  ,? 

■ Che,  23  St  James's  »»• 
London  SWT.-  Tel 
9380.  £30  a la  carte  befool 
wine 
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TRAVEL 


I am  easily  excited.  Railway 
stations,  for  example,  never 
^tosetrfa/h^dowo 
ray  spine. 

Even  Waterloo,  on  a wet, 

-5«35S2y«f 

Teraiing  commuters.  Families 
with  enormous,  cheap,  bulging 
suitcases.  Enrostar  signs  to 
Brussels,  Lille  and  Paris. 

I swear  I would  know  which 
conntry  I was  in  simply  by  the 
smell  of  its  railway  station. 

London  1 always  associate  with 

stale  food  smells  and  diesel 
simp,  Frankfort  with  engine  oil 
end  the  acrid  smell  of 
overcooked  sausage.  And  Paris  - 
ah,  dear  Paris.  My  nostrils  have 
always  Baked  Care  du  Nord  with 
Jresh  coffee  and  the  whiff  of 
expensive  after-shave  on 
unwashed  Frenchmen. 

Naturally,  given  the  j 

Hke  to  follow  a different  of 

scent  Gnerlain  for  the  most 
part,  Givenchy  and  Chanel  if  yon 
must  If  yon  want  nice  smells 
yon  must  go  to  nice  places. 

So  I decided,  one  viciously  wet 
week  last  month  in  London,  to 
follow  the  scent  of  money.  All 
the  way  to  Hotel  de  Crillon  in 


Scents  and  sensibilities 


Paris,  that  most  haute  of  palace 
hotels. 

I long  ago  gave  up  the  search 
for  the  “real"  French  travel 
experience,  hi  practice.- it 
usually  meant  trying  to  get  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  local  hoi 
polled  in  a bar  somewhere.  Now 
all  pretence  or  a Brace 
Chatwinlike  search  for  the 
meaning' of  life  through  travel 
has  been  abandoned.  These  days 
I just  want  to  enjoy  myself  - in 
nicely  smelling  surroundings. 

So  ft  was  that  I found  myself 
disembarking  at  l2^0pm  in 
Paris  after  catching  the  8_23am 
from  Waterloo.  A driver  was 
waiting  on  the  platform  to  whisk 
me,  and  my  husband,  to  our 
destination. 

My  first  sniff  of  the  hotel  was 
promising.  1 came  in  with  Miss 
Dior  and  Ban  Savage  and  was 
greeted  by  Pascal  Bonnard,  the 
fragrant  and  charming 
restaurant  manager. 


Jill  James  follows  her  nose  for  a delightful  day  in  Paris 


The  CriDoax  dining  room  Is 
easy  not  only  on  the  nose  but  on 
the  eye  as  welL  Even  winged 
silver  cherubs  and  velvet  chairs 
become  things  of  beauty  when 
combined  with  less  conspicuous 
wealth  and  knowledgeable 
young  max  ready  to  attend  to 
your  every  whim. 

Glasses  of  champagne  were 
brought  while,  we  pondered  the 
menu  d’affaires,  an  altogether 
sexier  title  than  the  Rngticti  . . 
“business  menu”  and  Um  wine 
MsL  This,  for  some  reason, 
reminded  me  of  the  big,  lethal, 
leather-bound  volume  that  was 
the  star  turn  to  The  Name  of  the 
BOSS. 

It  was  only  after  much 

discussion  with  the  sommelier 

that  we  settled  on  a wine  that 
would  carry  us  through  aD  our 
various  courses.  Described  by 
' the  wine  waiter  as  trts  spatial  - 
and  by  me  as  an  absolute 
stunner  - we  ended  up  with  a 


battle  of  Laden  Crochet’s  1995 
Sancerre,  a vendange  tardive 
wine  that  is  made  only  if  the 
vintage  permits,  the  previous 
being  1990. 

Not  one,  not  two  but  three 
amuse-guetdes  followed,  with  the 
fmal  mouthful  — sea  urchin 
stuffed  with  caviar  in  aspic  and 


a touch  of  fenneMlavoured  creme 
fratehe  simply  presented  on  a 
layer  of  coarse  sea  salt  - a 

delightful  surprise. 

The  first  course  proper,  a leek 
terrine  with  truffled  aspic  and  a 
fresh  herb  vinaigrette,  was 
followed  by  scallops  on  a bed  of 
endive  with  the  most  intensely 
flavoured  chicken  jus. 

My  husband,  radiating 
bonhomie  and  a hint  of  Ingrams 
Shaving  Cream,  tackled  the 
pigeon  with  audit  of  radish  and 
grilled  ratte  potatoes. 

Thai  the  olfactory  experience 
became  almost  too  much.  A 
cheeseboard  wrtb  perfect  cheeses 
was  brought  to  the  table.  We 
settled  on  a princely  Reblochon. 
a St  Feliden  of  impeccable 
ripeness  and  a noble  Cantab  A 
pear  strode]  and  an  iced  truffle 
with  fresh  thyme,  melted 
chocolate  ganache  and 
crystallised  violets  followed. 

A business  menu  indeed.  No 


wonder  so  many  company  bosses 
want  to  relocate  to  Paris. 

We  glanced  at  our  watches  and 
decided  to  forgo  coffee  since  it 
was  by  now  nearly  a quarter  to 
four.  We  bickered  a bU  about 
whether  to  go  on  a bdteou 
mouehe,  since  the  day  was  clear 
and  sunny,  go  to  the  Louvre, 
which  is  very  close  to  the  hotel, 
or  potter  about  in  the  Jardin  des 
Tufleries.  In  the  end  we  settled 
for  an  hour  or  so  to  Les  Galeries 
Lafayette,  Paris's  favourite  store. 

That  is  to  say  I went  shopping, 
in  the  gourmet  food  department, 
while  my  husband  drank  his 
coffee  in  the  sixth  floor  cafe. 
Weighed  down  with  hags,  1 met 
him  there  lVt  hours  later.  A bit 
of  a comedown  from  the  Crillon 
you  might  think  and  an  odd  way 
to  end  the  day.  But  HI  let  you  in 
on  a secret:  the  self-service  cafe 
has  a great  view  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and,  at  tea  time  on  a 
winter’s  afternoon,  yon  can 


watch  the  sun  set  behind  it. 

So.  pleased  with  my  purchases 
of  French  cheeses,  hams, 
batters  and  sausages  - all 
of  a different  quality 
and  provenance  from  anything 
you  con  obtain  In  England  - we 
hailed  a cab.  It  is  at  this  point, 
when  all  your  senses  are 
indulging  in  being  part  of 
another  city,  if  only  for  a day, 
that  you  realise  the  wisdom  of 
following  your  nose. 

■ Jiff  James's  day  trip  was 
arranged  by  Ted  Wafoe  of  Kirker 
Holidays.  Tel:  0171-231 3333.  fax 
4771  or  e-mail: 

cities, t>  kirker.itsnet.co.uk 

■ He  can  do  the  same  for  you  at 
£ 299  a head.  In  addition  to  the 
Crillon  lunch  and  a half  bottle  of 
champagne,  the  price  includes 
first-class  London-Paris  returns  on 
the  Eurostar,  drinks  and  two 
meals  on  the  train  and  transfers. 
You  probably  won't  team  the 
meals  if  you  're  eating  at  the 
Crillon.  However,  early  risers 
might  manage  Eurostar’s 
breakfast  of  croissants,  bread  rolls 
and  smoked  salmon. 

■ If  you  mention  the  Weekend 
FT  Kirker  might  nw  throw  in  a 
bdteau  mouehe  ticket,  too. 
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Skiing 


i Rosy  sheen  over  the 
sound  of  silence 

4 

Amie  Wilson  finds  a superb  combination  of  sunshine  and 
fluffy  powder  when  heliskiing  in  British  Columbia 
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The  snow  was  per- 
fect Cold,  dry  and 
deep.  As  we  plunged 
down  Notre  Dame,  a 
constant  stream  of  powder 
sprayed  my  face.  Like  a gar- 
den sprinkler,  my  skis  were 
delivering  “face-shots”  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Half  way  down,  our  guide. 
Grant  Statham.  suggested 
we  stop  and  listen  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  Cariboo 
Mountains.  Poised  above  the 
valley  and  feeing  huge,  mist- 
shrouded  monoliths  of  gran- 
ite, we  listened.  In  seconds, 
the  sound  of  silence  had 
become  almost  uncanny.  I 
felt  privileged  to  be  there. 

I had  not  been  expecting 
^anything  - particularly 
"remarkable  from  a small 
heliskiing  operation  called 
Crescent  Spur.  I was  told  the 
food  would  be  good,  the 
lodge  warm  and  attractive, 
the.  groups  small  (a  maxi- 
mum of  14  guests  are  split 
Into  two  groups),  the  cost 
reasonable,  the  people 
friendly  and  the  skiing-.as 
good  as  any  - an  attractive 
combination. 

Add  astoundingly  good 
snow,  however,  and  the 
experience  becomes  unfor- 
gettable. Even  the  guides 
became  excited.  My  journey 
into  the  British  Columbia 
wilderness  had  started  in 
Vancouver  with  a magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Coastal 
Range,  courtesy  of  Scary 
White. 

Odd  name  for  an  airline 
captain,  I bad  reflected,  “Did 
he  really  say  his  name  was 
Scary?”  1 asked  Nancy,  .the 
stewardess  on  the  short 
flight  to  Prince  .George. 
“Well,  that's  what  I . 
thought”  she  said.  Til  go 
and  ask  him.”  I gassed  out  at 
the  mountains.  The  early 
morning  sun  was  sending 
deep,  black  shadows  across 
the  peaks. 


Nancy  returned  from  the 
flight-deck  of  the  Canadian 
Airlines  Fokker  F2S  with  a 
broad  grin.  “It's  Gary,"  she 
said.  It  still  sounded  like 
Scary,  even  when  she  said  it 

Nancy  followed  my  gaze 
out  of  the  window.  Mount 
Waddington,  at  13,186ft  Brit- 
ish Columbia's  highest  peak, 
shimmered  on  the  hnri/nn 
“First  time  we’ve  had  a view 
like  this  for  a while,"  she 
said,  her  eyes  mirroring  the 
piercing  sunshine  reflecting 
from  the  vast  snow-drenched 
mountain  range.  “It’s  been 
grey  from  here  to  Winnipeg 
for  days.”  It  augured  well  for 
Crescent  Spur.  - 

“Pretty  decent  weather  to 
Prince  George,”  said  the  cap- 
tain as  we  camp  into  land.' 
“But  the  temperature  is 
minus  27."  The  cold  air 
stabbed  at  my  earlobes  as  1 
hurried  towards  the  airport 
shuttle. 

“If  you  want  Crescent 
Spur,  It's  right  across  those 
mountains,”  volunteered  our 
driver.  Tom  O’Brien.  TtH  he 
pretty  damn  cold,  too."  Soon 
Doug  and  Donna  Bend  were 
driving  me  the  final  100 
miles  of  my  journey.  After 
picking  up  supplies.  Doug 
could  not  wait  to  get  oot  af 
town.  “Us  country  boys  and 
traffic  don't  mix  too  good." 
he  said. 

After  about  50  miles,  we 
passed  Slim  Creek.  “The  last 
little  bit  of  civilisation,"  said 
Doug.  “All  these  tiny  places 
started  out  as  sawmills.  Most 
of  them  closed  down  and  a 
lot  of  places  became  ghost 
towns.”  * 

On  the  horizon,  the 
Rockies  were  starting  to 
turn  pink.  Even  the  endless 
carpet  of  spruce  and  pine 
had  acquired  a rosy  sheen. 
Appropriately,  for  my  first 
visit  to  Crescent  Spur,  a 
wafer-thin  moon  rose  high 
above  the  wilderness. 


At  Crescent  Spur  1 was 
greeted  by  the  owners,  Mark 
and  Regina  Aubrey,  their 
daughter.  Bryna.  and  Osa, 
an  Australian  sheepdog.  Osa 
is  here  to  help  keep  the 
bears  away  in  summer. 

Mark,  also  the  chief  guide, 
started  the  operation  six 
years  ago  from  a delightful 
timbered  lodge  that  was 
once  his  family  home.  Some 
of  the  clearings  we  were  to 
ski  through  were  partly  his 
handiwork.  As  a youngster 
he  worked  in  the  area  as  a 
logger  himself. 


Tor  run  after 
run  we 
floated 
almost 
weightlessly 
in  the 
deepest  of 
powder' 


For  five  days  our  two 
groups  — including  an 
unusually  high  number  of 
first-time  heliskiers  - would 
have  skied  ourselves  into  the 
ground  if  we  could  have 
found  it.  Instead  we  tried 
drowning  ourselves  in  deep 
snow.  But  it  was  our  day  in 
Quartz  Creek  that  really 
took  our  breath  away. 

For  run  after  run  we 
floated  almost  weightlessly 
in  the  lightest  and  deepest  of 
powder.  “It's  like  skiing  In 
fluff,"  someone  said. 

Sunshine  was  a heart- 
warming bonus.  Yet  at  dawn 
the  weather  had  looked  grey 
and  murky  and  it  had 
started  to  snow.  Not  ideal  for 
flying  helicopters. 

“Well  just  have  to  shoot  a 
few  holes  in  the  sky,”  said 


Andr6  Lafferma.  our  Swiss- 
born  pilot.  He  duly  broke 
through  the  cloud  In  our 
Bell  204  and  we  landed  at  the 
top  of  Ya  Baby. 

Arguably  the  run  of  the 
day  was  Goldfinger.  The 
pitih  of  the  slope  was  near 
perfect  as  we  wove  our  way 
round  spruce  and  pine.  The 
snow  could  not  have  been 
finer,  or  the  grins  broader. 
Crystal  Ball  was  next  and 
probably  just  as  good. 

It  was  at  the  top  of  Tooth- 
pick - so  called  because  a 
forest  fire  some  years  ago 
has  left  charred  trees  and 
stumps  sticking  out  of  the 
snow  - that  Andrfe  illus- 
trated the  frill  extent  of  his 
calm  skills.  By  the  time  he 
bad  unloaded  us,  a dense 
bank  of  mist  had  shrouded 
the  mountain.  He  took  off 
almost  blind,  hovered  for  a 
full  minute  or  so  and  then 
picked  out  some  trees  in  the 
gloom  to  guide  himself  out 
until  he  found  clear  skies 
again. 

Later,  he  came  back  for 
more,  dropping  us  off  at  the 
same  cloud-covered  peak.  We 
finished  with  Plastikos, 
apparently  named  after 
some  plastic  surgeons  who 
enjoyed  the  run,  and  a 
reprise  of  Ya  Baby. 

Back  at  the  lodge,  chunky 
Pacific  smoked  salmon  and 
cream  cheese  awaited  us,  fol- 
lowed by  a hearty  and  tasty 
dinner  prepared  by  Cres- 
cent's chef.  Jody  Hallman. 

■ Amie  Wilson’s  visit  to 
Crescent  Spur  Heliskiing  tons 
arranged  by  James  Orr  Heli- 
skiing, 0171-433  0300.  He  flew 
to.  Vancouver  and  Prince 
George  with  Canadian  Air- 
lines (reservations  0171-745 
5000).  which  offers  daily 
scheduled  flights  from  Lon- 
don Heathrow.  In  Vancouver 
he  stayed  at  Canadian  Pacif- 
ic's Hotel  Vancouver,  900 
West  Georgia  Street 


te  ...update  ...update  ...update  ...update 


□ GO  GOYA:  catch  the  big 
Goya  exhtofttori  (aids  March 
14)  In  Ulte  with  Kirker 
(0171-231  3333).  A night  at 
the  4-<tar  Hotel  Carlton,  with 
train  tickets  and  timed  entry 
to  the  show,  costs  from 
£154.  Eurostar,  which  stops 
at  life,  offers  a special  £39- 
for-two  return  fare  there, 
until  March  14:  details  from 

0990-186186. 

□ POUND  BARRIER:  Fly 
Concorde  to  Barbados  for  a 
week  with  Begant  Resorts 
on  February  , 20-.  and  the 
price  drops  £840  to  £3,630 
for  half-board  at  the  ren- 


ovated Coral  Reef  Club. 
Return  flight  is  slower. 
Details  on  01244-897111. 

□ LONG  HAUL:  It’s  Anally 
happened:  all  the  planet’s 
land  surfaces  are  covered  by 
guide  books.  Lonely  Planet 
responds  by  taking  over 
Pbcek  diving  glides  {latest 

Guam  and  Yap)  and  by 
going  further  afield.  Nat  the 
Only  Planet  is  a collection  of 
extra-terrestrial  science  fic- 
tion ' stories:  £5-99,  In  earth 
money.  And  Cadogan  has 
already  put  otA- glide  books 
to  Mars  - aid  to  HeH;  don’t 
go  without- flwn.  - 


□ OK  FOR  SOUND:  Only 
£108  to  get  to  Oklahoma! 
That’s  the  musical,  not  the 
state,  just  moved  to  Lon- 
don’s West  End.  Theatre- 
break  (01904-679®J9)  offers 
a weekend  at  a four-star 
hotel  and  top  tickets  to  the 
show  from  £108.  Theatre 
dinners  available  too. 

□ VIVA  VILLA:  Stay  in  tin- 
eas, fortresses  and  farm- 
houses with  International 
Chapters  (+44,  0171t72 2 
0722):  plush  villa  rentals 
worldwide;  brochures  for 
regions  from  Majorca  to 
Marrakech  and  more. 


RMS  ST.  HELENA 


Blue  Water  Voyages  to  the  tropics 


t 


Rdh« tfas  dawle dips  of  «*» towel aboard  the  boozy Brttiab-fiagged  cargo  fan;  RMS' St 
Visit  ibe  UopicalSoudi  Afaufc hhnb  cf  St  Helena  and  Ascension  and  TS*an  da  Carta  - soma  of 
the  reuwtest'idBxb  fa)  fbc.wxkL  ... 

r Visit  Nrnwhwq's  tomb  and  hb  home  tarafl*.  ifaik  through  the  toodtea  Bog  War  caiwtery 
* m the  worfd.  Sea  St.  Helsna’s  urwpw  tore  end _ fauna - and  meat  some  of  the  friendliest 
Britons  youUfad.  ' 

Relax  in  comfort  on  the  last  of  the  Royal  Mall  Strips,  the  modem,  well-equipped  7, 000-ton 
RMS  ST  HELENA.  . • __ 

Unique  variety  of  Sy/ouae  opHora.  from  23  days  to  50  days,  afi  year  round.  Starting  prices 
from  £2,100. 

CiOAvriM  DOW  for  our  brachnw  fed  ewabpatuos 
of  the  grass  am  wvieteejf  $•'««&•- 

Ms  01326. 

Mwwjmrethdmflnai • . . 

CuitkjwS btojktflAi. 


□ UPLOAD:  Learn  comput- 
ing and  internetting  In  the 
Swiss  Alps  with  Regent  Holi- 
days (0117-921  1711):  a 
one-week  beg  Liners’  course 
from  May  8 costs  £495 
Including  flights,  half  board 
and  scenic  coach  trip. 

.□  TRUE  BRIT:  Stay  m a 
300-year-old  cottage  amid 
Oxfordshire  orchards,  or  an 
18th-century  windmill  in  Nor- 
fofle  both,  and  600  others, 
are  in  Special  Places  to  Stay 
in  Britain,  from  Alastair  Saw- 
day  (+44  0117  929  9921). 

just  updated;  £12.95. 

□ FLORIDART:  Arty  times 
in  Boca  Ratal,  Florida,  with 
Renoir  at  the  art  museum  - 
and  caricaturist  A1  HIrschfetd 
at  the  Museum  of  Cartoon 
Art  (Spot  the  word  “Nina"  in 
his  efrawings.)  stay  at  the 
Boca  Raton  Resort  and  Club 
(+1  581  447  3000),  wfth  two 
golf  courses,  from  $190  a 
night;  shop  at  Liberties,  one 
of  the  nicest  US  bookstores. 

□ HOLY  STROLLER:  Israel 
has  agreed  the  building  of  a 
submerged  bridge  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  so  tourists  can 
seem  to  walk  on  water. 

a FREE  NIGHT  at  Dale  Hill 
Hotel  ft  Ticehurat,  East  Sus- 
sex. if  you  go  round  its  golf 
course  in  80  or  less.  Small 
print  01580-200112. 

John  Westbrooke 


Crescent  Spun  such  astouncSngly  flood  snow  that  aven  the  guides  became  excited 


JamuOff  HafcUng 


BEST 

CRUISE 

VALUE 


VCvRvTT 


bc6c  wynjs,  JAecfimrraeaos  £ GrwA  bind  erase  and 
Anhntic  odwsws.  Voted  'Best  Crate  Ws'  * wptriw  4-dor  for 
the  fast  bv  yaw  fay  the  Wild  Onus  t Crate  lasr  Saddyi 
Sm  ywrtnwl  npri  v ml  fa  a bnhre 
01476  578747 


Orient  Lines 


UAL  • OMAN  • JORDAN 


The  largest  selection  cf  holds  in  Dubd  from  3 star  to  the  very 
best  including  the  mountain  retreat  cf  Hutto  Fort,  at  some  of  the 
meet  competitive  -prices  aoa3able-from  £490  per  -person  for  5 
nights. 

A 7-night  'Adoenhtrein  Oman' tour,  based  exclusively  on  2 
persons  - visiting  mmieb,  oases,  villages  and  historic  forts  and 
castles  - from  £1481  per  person. 

An3-nighi  ’Adventure  in  Jordan’  tour,  based  exdusmbf  on  2 
persons -visiting  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  historical  sites,  temples 
and  nans  tffenuh,  Petm  and  Aqaba -from  £1042  per  person. 

EorabndaKpoibdmtkaotk 

0181423  3000 


■ :*/  ■ 


12  nights  of  Qf2 
Luxury  Cruising  from 
just  £1480 


with  a little 
extra  thrown  in. 

QE2  and  Now  Ybfk.  Two  of  the 
world's  most  thriTing  destratnns 
In  one  suoert)  holiday  thai 
starts  in  Southampton  on 
26  May,  IS  June,  or  22  August. 
All  emenabvnont  and  meats 
aboard  plus  sightseeing  and 
lunch  «i  Manhattan  are  rduded. 
It's  amaang  value  - book  now1 
See  your  travel  agenl 
or  call  Canard. 

IrrcsHaGoB 

01703  634166 

IrfarahrarkR: 

0800000500 


Quest 
Elizabeth  2 
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TRAVEL 


How  I gave  myself  to  sensual  pleasure 


A black  porter  squatted 
on  the  dockside, 
smoking.  From  his 
perch  on  a broken 
trolley  he  seemed  to 
be  staring  straight  into  the  ship’s 
cabin,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cham- 
pagne which  poked  out  of  its  alu- 
minium cooler  on  the  table. 

I wanted  to  open  the  bottle  but 
was  ashamed  to  do  it  in  front  of 
him,  a rookie  cruiser,  newly 
embarked  at  Fort  Lauderdale  on 
one  of  the  most  expensive  boats 
afloat.  I was  confused  by  the 
onset  of  sudden  luxury;  there 
were  no  fewer  than  42  wooden 
hangers  in  the  walk-in  closet. 

I hoped  there  would  be  other 
passengers  like  us,  new  to  the 
role,  I said  to  my  wife  as  we  hung 
over  the  rail  on  the  upper  deck 
that  evening:  We  were  still  clasp- 
ing champagne  glasses  and 
watching  the  embers  of  an  infer- 
nal sunset  which  smouldered 
behind  Florida’s  flat  coastline. 

To  get  on  a ship,  however  luxu- 
rious, with  a load  of  rich  strang- 
ers in  order  to  go  nowhere  in 
particular  had  always  seemed  to 
me  the  daftest  way  to  spend  one's 
free  time,  even  if  one  could  afford 
it  The  horrors  of  nautical  con- 


Virgin cruiser  Christian  Tyler  was  almost  pole-axed  when  surrounded  by  sybarites.  He  survived, 
picked  up  some  advice  from  older  hands  along  the  way,  and  returned  a wiser  man.. . 


finement  have  been  described  by 
Somerset  Maugham  in  his  short 
stories  and  by  Katherine  Anne 
Porter  in  her  novel  Ship  of  Pods. 
Even  Mark  Twain’s  The  Inno- 
cents Abroad . a hilarious  account 
of  Americans  on  a Mediterranean 
cruise  in  1867.  was  a kind  of 
warning. 

So  it  was  a shock  to  find  the 
other  passengers  (most  of  them) 
so  agreeable.  It  was  an  even 
bigger  shock  to  discover  that, 
once  you  get  the  hang  of  it  cruis- 
ing can  be  a lot  of  fun. 

We  quickly  made  friends  with 
the  couple  from  New  York  whom 
we  Gist  met  at  the  afternoon 
muster.  Hus  parade.  I later  dis- 
covered. was  not  just  to  show  us 
what  lifeboats  look  like.  It  was  to 
let  the  ship’s  photographer  tain* 
pictures  so  that  the  crew  could 
practise  overnight  putting  faces 
to  our  names. 

We  soon  got  to  know  the  Reluc- 
tant Bather,  a frizzy-haired  sky- 
lark from.  California  with  a smil- 
ing husband  who  recounted,  in 
dramatic  sotto  voce,  how  she  had 


been  caught  on  a sunbed  when 
the  fire-bell  rang  and  160  crew' 
turned  oat  to  gaze  on  her  neariy- 
naked  person. 

Some  passengers  we  met  much 
later  in  the  10-day  voyage  round 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Three 
Graces  - one  blonde,  one  bru- 
nette, one  auburn  - were  lifelong 
friends  who  had  saved  for  a 
reunion  trip  awH  had  latt  their 
men  behind.  I had  not  been 
aware  of  the  Southern  Belle  until 
she  appeared  on  our  table  the 
final  night  with  her  alabaster 
akin,  blonde  hair  and  Alice  band. 
Others  we  never  met  at  all;  they 
kept  to  their  rooms  for  the  entire 
trip. 

Naivety.  I had  supposed  that 
cruising  was  a bore.  But  it  is  a 
bore  only  if  you  do  not  learn  the 
secret  I learned  from  an  expert 
who  has  hundreds  of  seaborne 
days  to  her  credit.  It  is  this:  the 
less  you  put  in,  the  more  you  get 
out 

Doing  nothing  Is  not  altogether 
easy.  But  on  a vessel  like  the 
Seaboum  Pride,  which  charges 


between  $700  and  $3,000  a person 
a day,  yon  have  to  learn  to  give 
in,  to  submit  to  the  pampering 
like  a man  - or  a grown-up  baby. 

Allow  the  waiter  to  carry  your 
breakfast  plate  to  the  table.  Let 
him  call  you  “Mr".  Order  caviar 

T knew  the  do- 
nothing  policy 
was  correct  when 
we  found  only 
one  other  couple 
in  die  gym' 

and  champagne  in  the  cabin 
before  dinner.  Lie  around  with  a 
book  or  video  from  the  ship's 
library.  Crawl  on  to  the  dreaded 
sunbed-  Your  only  task  is  to 
study  careftally  the  dinner  menu 
which  arrives  each  morning  - for 
the  food  is  truly  sensational. 

I knew  the  do-nothing  policy 
was  correct  when  we  visited  the 


gym  one  morning  and  found  only 
erne  other  couple  in  there.  There- 
fore eat  too  much,  drink  too 
much,  sleep  too  much.  Nothing 

locc  ttiMTi  abandonment  tO 

sensual  pleasure  will  suffice. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  true 
connoisseur  prefers  uninter- 
rupted ocean  crossings.  My  confi- 
dante, an  Englishwoman  (most 
Seaboum  passengers  are 
Americans),  told  me  she  rarely 
disembarks  even  when  the  ship 
calls  at  exotic  ports;  and  she  was 
as  good  as  her  word  when  we  put 
in  at  Ihe  Yucatan  peninsula.  New 
Orleans  and  Key  West  Tf  you 
want  to  keep  getting  off,  you 
might  as  well  take  a bus,”  she 
said  curtly. 

She  advised  me  also  to  avoid 
on-board  games  and  lectures. 
Evening  shows  were  OK,  at  least 
until  you  knew  all  the  songs  and 
jokes.  She  was  wrung  about  the 
lectures,  however.  For  we  were 
intrigued  by  the  talks  of  Jon 
Lemberg,  an  astronomical  artist 
and  friend  Of  the  tfltp  Carl  Ragan 

who  designs  messages  for  aliens 


and  our  remote  descendants.  He 
told  us  how  to  look  for  the  Green 
Flash  when  file  sun  disappears 
over  a dear  horizon. 

The  only  time  I saw  our 
hard-core  cruisers  blench  was 
when  they  were  told  to  pack.  Pro- 
fessionals hate  to  pack  and 
nnp^rfr.  and  will  stay  on  board 
for  months  in  order  to  avoid  it 
The  only  snag  about  this, 
wvpiainwd  my  lady  friend.  Is  that 
it  can  be  tough  finding  enough 
outfits  to  daggla  the  company  for 
84  nights  in  a row. 

A cruise  ship  is  a hotel  on  the 
move  with  servants  more  toler- 
ant erf  your  little  foibles  than  the 
staff  you  left  at  home  One 
woman,  on  board  for  a five- 
month  stint  wanted  milk  and 
cookies  at  5.30  every  morning 
and  her  make-up  put  on  by  the 
stewardess.  Some  passengers 
demand  a box  of  Kleenex  at 
every  comer  of  the  bed.  Some 
have  a thing  about  how  their 
shirts  are  folded.  A few  of  the 
very  oldest  I heard,  are  deposited 
on  board  by  people  looking 


strangely  like  lawyers,  and  act 
all  at  sea  from  the  start.  But  who 
is  going  to  quibble  when  these 
are  the  kinds  of  people  who  think 
nnthing  of  dgnfag  a credit  end 
slip  for  $800,000,  in  advance}  - 

The  Seaboum  Pride,  fikfr  ha- 
sisters  Spirit  and  Legend,,  an 
small  and  stylish  ships,-  with  a 
capacity  of  only  200.  They  area 
tenth  file  size  of  monsters  soefa 
as  the  Grand  Princess,  at  which 
we  gawped  an  the  way  out  of 
port  The  world’s  biggest  endse 
vessel  looked  nothing  Bfca  a ship 
- more  an  apartment  block 
which  had  fallen  Into  the  wafer. 

On  the  way  home  we  ybSfed 
Miami’s  South  Beach ; and 
lunched  at  the  supertrendy  Hotel 
Delano.  It  tos  smart,  you  could 
tell,  because  on  every  table 
people  were  talking  on  the  phene  . 
while  they  chewed.  If  wassmart^ 
all  right-  But  now  we  knew  bet-  - 
ter. 

■ Christian  Tyler  was  d.gmst  of 
Seaboum  Cruise  Une.  which  sods 
the  Americas,  Europe  and  the  Ori- 
ent Double  cabins  (suites)  from 
SI,  3Q0  per  day,  Fbr  OK  inquiries 
call  01703-716634.  In  the  OS  ring 
+305  463  3000. 


Cruise  news 


Sailing  through  two  millennia 


Your 
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If  true  exclusivity  for 
the  next  1,000  years  is 
your  plan,  what  better 
way  to  kick  off  the 
millennium  than  with  a 
$3.5m  yacht  charter? 

The  host  in  question  is  the 
100m  (325ft)  Christina,  on 
which  Aristotle  Onassis 
wooed  Jackie  Kennedy.  It 
has  recently  undergone  a 
$20m  refurbishment 
For  the  millennium,  It's 
available  to  the  highest 
bidder  - minimum  offer  is 
$3. 5m  for  a month's  charter, 
starting  on  December  15. 
Eight  people  have  already 
matched  that  so  you  might 
have  to  dig  deeper.  As  for 
where  to  stage  your 
celebrations  - the  seven  seas 
are  at  your  disposed. 

Bids  to  Christina 
Yachting:  +30  1 42  80  889. 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer 
something  a little  closer  to 
land?  The  Pride  of  Bilbao, 
the  largest  ship  to  pass  the 
Thames  barrio-,  sails  from 
Dover  to  Greenwich  on 
December  31.  so  passengers 
can  toast  the  uriHenniam  by 
the  0°  meridian. 

It  win  stop  there  for  30 
hours,  giving  you  time  to 
watch  the  mega-fireworks 
from  the  decks  (champagne 
provided),  or  take  in  other 
celebrations  near  at  hand. 
For  those  staying  on 
board,  there  wffl  be  a 
five-course  black-tie  dinner, 
live  music,  disco  and 

flaw  ring  all  night 
This  Will  still  be  an 

exclusive  business;  it  carries ' 
2,000  passengers,  but  for  the 
occasion  will  have  only  800. 
Prices  range  from  £785  to 
£1,045  per  person.  Call 


Bridge  Havel  Service: 

01992-456670. 

If  you  would  rather  be 
somewhere  further  east,  try 
the  Millennium  Cruise  on 
the  Deutschland,  Peter 


Deilmann’s  plush  new  cruise 
liner,  liberally  decorated 
with  his  art  collection. 
Carrying  600  passengers,  it 
leaves  Singapore  on 
December  21;  January  1 win 


be  spent  in  Hang  Kong. 

The  l^day  cruise  costs 
from  £4,776.  For  details:  +41 
0171-436  293L 

John  Westbrooke 


See  the  world 
face-to-face 


SllVERSEA 

AH'ineiueisx.  exclusive.  ■ 

*.Wt«u  Craw,  77-70  C-tvst  Mfcn  Stint  LowLo  EC2A  0870  333  0870  333  TOM. 


SAVE  UP  TO 


1999  CUNARD  CRUISES 

QE2 

ROYAL  VUQNG  SUN.  VSTAFKW0, 
SEA  GODDESS &SEAKXffiNSHPS 
AASUnarfiwt 
HWHjrr  flirouea 
town  taw 
at  unbeatable  price  conocc 
VnSuvBBgiOttaCU) 

0118  935  2311 


Over  5(H)  travel  companies 
with  thousands  of  holiday 
ideas  for  ail  fee  family 

Seven  FREE  holiday  and  travel  theatres 

The  ultimate  show  to  plan  and  hook  your 
next  holiday 


For  a fell  programme  of  events  i 


page  280 


DESTINATIONS  99 

EARLS  COURT  LONDON 

18-21  FEBRUARY  1999 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  HOLIDAY  & TRAVEL  SHOW 


Special  ticket  offer  - two  tickets  for  only  £4  - save  £6! 
Call  «qw  on  0171  244  0350  bp.d  ri 
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Rolling 
along  with 
Rudy  in 

the  nude 

That's  entertainment  on  the 
ocean  wave,  says  Bill  Glenton 


Gruise  passengers 
get  treated  to  a 
rich  variety  of 
entertainment  - 
anything  from  spectacular 
shows  to  the  dainty  delight 
of  flower-arranging.  Yet 
nothing  quite  matched  the 
performance  staged  for  the 
benefit  of  more  than  soo 
aboard  the  Marco  Polo. 

An  open,  pitching  deck  in 
a choppy  Indian  Ocean  was 
an  odd  enough  place  to  be 
given  a wine  demonstration 
by  a personality  more  famil- 
iar in  the  stable  surround- 
ings of  a TV  studio.  Even 
curio  user  was  seeing  wine 
pundit  JiSy  Goal  den  appear- 
ing with  a naked  Rudolf 
Nureyev. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  she 
had  her  back  to  the  famous 
dancer  - and  one  could 
hardly  describe  it  as  erotic  - 
not  unless  you  get  switched 
oh  by -life-size  nude  statues. 

It  was,  however,  a kind  of 
role  reversal  While  Jilly  had 
to  be  pretty  nifty  keeping 
her  feet  on  the  rolhng  sun 
deck,  Nureyev  remained 
firmly  fixed,  in  decorative 
pose,  on  his  plinth  overlook- 
ing the  ship's  pooL 
As  the  bubbly  presenter 
was  discovering,  a sturdy 
pair  of  sea  legs  is  as  vital  as 
knowing  vintage  claret  from 
plonk  when  it  comes  to  ship- 
board lecturing.  But  this 
appearance,  at  least,  proved 
much  less  of  an  ordeal  than 
an  earlier  demonstration  in 
the  ship’s  theatre  in  stor- 
mier conditions. 

Although  she  twice  had  to 
break  off  with  sea-sickness 
s h e 

bravely  battled  on  to.  the 
end.;, 

Her  co-presenter  Nick 
Nairn,  another  TV  star,  dis- 
played a stronger  stomach. 
Yet  even  he  had  a tough 
time  proving  his  reputation 
as  a “Ready  Steady  Cook"  by 
keeping  himself  and  his  pots 
and  pans  balanced  in  the 
ocean  swell. 

Thankfully,  on  the  16-day 
voyage  from  Mombassa  to 
Cape  Town  via  the  Spice 
Islands,  there  were  far  more 
stable  periods.  Goolden  told 
me:  “Appearing  in  a cruise 
ship  has  its  advantages  over 
being  in  a studio  - it's  a 
great  opportunity  to  meet 
viewers  and  really  find  out 
what  they  want  to  know 
about  wine."  it  was  clear, 
too,  that  the  passengers, 
reciprocated  in  kind.  Being 
able  to  sbare  a table  or 
adjoining  deckshairs  with 
television  personalities  adds 
an  extra  gloss  to  a cruise.  It 
is  a big  reason  why  so  many 
lines  now  carry  well  known 
lecturers  and  theme  their 
Itineraries. 

Lectures  are  also  a handy 
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Over-50s  and 
60s  inevitably 
dominate  the 
longer,  more 
distant  winter 
cruises 

way  of  filling  gaps  in  enter- 
taxnmaht  during  full  days  at 
sba.  But  there  is  always  the 
Iter  rough  weather  or, 
equally,  the  greater  lure  of 
sunbathing,  will  denude  the 
talks  of  an  audience. 

- - No  such  ‘ worries  on  this 
trip,  jmy  and  Nick  packed 
them  lxv-  Having  passengers 
with  good  sea  legs  is  an 
advantage  - many  elderly- 
people  suffer  less  from  sea- 
sickness. And  .the  majority 
in  the  Marco  Polo  were  cer- 
tainly mature  in  years. 

It  .Is  the  over  60s  and  60s 
with  time  and  money  to 
spare  who  inevitably  domi- 
nate the  longer,  more  distant 
winter  otds^'Ws  is  partic- 
ularly tnie  whaa  a ship  - 
such  as  - this  one  - almost 
becomes  a 11  oaring  home- 
from-home  for  many.  About 
60  per  emit  on  . this  voyage 
were  repeaters. . 

The  old-cornrades_ ' atmo- 
sphere was  emphasised  in. 
thr  dub-like. decor  aboard. 
But,  unusually,  this  cruise 
was  a rare  shipboard  exam- 
ple of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance. 

In  most,  cruise  vessels 
today.  Britons  form  only,  a 
email  proportion  of  the  pas- 
senger  fist.- US  etthan?  are 
by  far  in  the  nuMiait^  The. 
number  of  sh$P*. 

UK  passengoa  on 


ally,  the  Marco  Polo  is  mar- 
keted equally  in  the  UK  and 
the  US.  Unto  recently  Brit- 
ish-owned, she  is  how  oper- 
ated by  the  US-based  Norwe- 
gian Cruise  line.  - 
Fortunately,  the  blend  of 
nationalities  aboard  proved 
a happy  balance.  - 
The  ship's  lifestyle  has 
certainly  changed  from  the 
time  when  this  traditionally 
designed  vessel,  moderately 
large  at  20,000  tons,  was 
operated  by  the  Russians, 
first  as  a transatlantic  liner 
and  then  as  a cheap  and 
cheerful  cruise  ship  for  Aus- 
tralians. 

Bought  eight  years  ago  by 
Orient  Line,  then  British-' 
owned,  from  the  cash- 
strapped  Russians,  the  ship 
was  totally  refurbished.  As 
well  as  improving 'accommo- 
dation, a lot  of  artwork  - 
hence  the  Nureyev  statue  - 
was  added. 

The  ship  is  a blend  of  the 
popular  and  the  more  exclu- 
sive. II  tries  to  tint  the  bingo 
and  bridge  classes.  On  this 
trip  it  worked  quite  well. 

There  is  enough  space  and 
range  of  amenities  both  on 
deck  and  below  - from  card- 
room  to  casino  - for  all  to 
find  their  leveL 

Marco  Polo,  in 
its  twin  role  as 
an  expedition 
ship,  carries 
a fleet  of 
small  boats 


Marco  Poll?  has  both,  better 
quality ' outside  cabins  and 
smaller  Inside  ones.  There  is 
a choice  between  a well-ser- 
viced restaurant  and  a free- 
and-easy  cafeteria.  It  would 
score  more  points,  however, 
if  the  former  had  Just  a 
single  sitting  and  not  two, 
rather  noisy,  sittings. 

What  really  helps  make 
her  so  popular  are  the  excep- 
tionally interesting  world- 
wide itineraries  - fairly 
unusual  for  a ship  of  its  size. 
Throughout  the  year  it, 
cruises  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
tralasia and  South  America. 

The  star' route  is  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Antarc- 
tica. It  is  the  largest  ship  to 
visit  the  ice-bound  conti- 
nent. For  different  chillier 
reasons,  the  Russians  had 
the' hull  ice-strengthened  so 
the  ship  could  double  as  a 
cold  war  troopship.  For  more 
peaceful  purposes  Orient 
lines  added  a pad  for  heli- 
copters to  make  sightseeing 
flights. 

In  its  twin  role  as  an  expe- 
dition ship,  Marco  Polo  also 
carries  a fleet  of  Zodiacs, 
smuTi  boats  which  put  pas- 
sengers ashore  in  remote 
places.  Wet  landings  can  be 
fun  when  suitably  dad  but 
are  damper  in  more  ways 
than  one  when  you  are  not 
Such  was  the  case  for  same 
.when  the  ship  made  a 
maiden  e«ii  at  the  smart 
resort  of  Plettenburg  Bay, 
South  Africa,  when  a prob- 
lem with  the  landing  stage 
led  to  a surf-tossed  disembar- 
kation on  the  beach. 

jOd  ■ a .winter  sunshine 
mdse  such  as.  this,  upsets 
'disappear . as  fast  -as  rain- 
drops on  a hot  tin  roof.  Not 
even  the  memories  of  chop- 
' pier  days  at  sea  huger  when 
a cruise  ends  in  a port  as 
''beautiful' as  Cape  Town. 

However,  even  Table 
Mountain  took  second  place 
to  the  dty’s'  newest  big 
attTftctiod  -'  the  vast  V and 
A shopping  centre,  along  the 
waterfront;  ■ Which  lured 
many  of  the  passengers. 

At  least  that  intrepid  shop- 
per Marco  Polo  himself 
would  have  appro  ved even 
if  Nureyev  remained  coldly 
indifferent 

■ This  cruise  costs  from 
£2,850  to  £6,750  for  the  /Erse  j 
persoo  'tn  much  of  the  acorn- 
modaticn  with  a half-price 
charge  far  the  second  occu- 
pant, return  flight  included. 
For  ditaih  of  other  cruises 

contact  Orient  Lines.  88  Park 

Street  London-  W1  8PR  Tab 
0171-40$  2500.  flac  2510. 

■ BQI  Glenton  flew  with 
South  African  Airlines  to 
Johannesburg  with  domestic 

on&taii  routing  ft>  Durban. 
Ptigkts  of  Vf)  to  twice  a day 
from  Loudon  cost  from  £580 
economy  .doss.  For  more 
details  call  the  airline  on 


Beware  the  seductive  song  of 
the  cruise  company  sirens 
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Slip  name 


Soslans. 


Sip  mow 


Gross  tons 


Company 


Choose  the  right  deal  and  you 
could  end  up  with  a bargain  and 
an  exotic  trip,  says  Bill  Glenton 
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As  Odysseus  knew 
when  he  tied 
himself  to  the 
mast,  you  cannot 
be  too  cautious 
about  seductive  siren  calls 
when  cruising.  Believe  all 
those  brochure  boasts  about 
it  being  the  holiday  of  your 
dreams  and  you  risk  an  all 
too  rough  passage. 

Yet  there  are  flights  of 
fancy  it  will  pay  you  to 
indulge  in  when  booking 
that  high  seas  vacation  in 
1999.  Choose  the  right  fly- 
cruise  deal  and  you  can 
enjoy  one  of  many  more 
exotic,  tropical  cruises  for 
less  - sometimes  a lot  less  - 
than  you  pay  for  sailing 
closer -to  Britain. 

Most  cruises  today  involve 
flying  to  a foreign  port  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  UK  pas- 
sengers book  Gy -cruises.  A 
high  percentage,  however, 
will  suffer  poorer  value  for 
money  because  of  peculiar 
contradictions  in  the  pricing 
of  the  air  content 
Study  the  brochures 
closely  and  you  will  discover 
that  it  often  pays  to  buy  a 
long-haul  rather  than  a 
short-haul  fly-cruise.  In  1999 
the  fares  for  Caribbean  voy- 
ages will  often  be  less  than 
for  many  in  European 
waters.  Flying  all  the  way  to 
south-east  Asia  need  only 
cost  moderately  more. 

Anomalies  abound.  For 
example,  if  you  sail  in  the 
smart  new  Rotterdam  of  Hol- 
land America  on  its  12-night 
West  Indies  trip,  the  fares 
will  be  £1,670  less  on  average 
per  person  than  for  the  same 
length  voyage  from  Italy  to 
Harwich  with  flight  only, 
one-way.  Holiday  in  Cun- 
ard's  exclusive  Sea  Goddess  I 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  a 
week  and  you  can  pay  as 
much  as  £930  more  than  for 
Spending  seven  days  aboard 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Fly  still  farther  to  south- 
east Asia  to  join  the  top- 
class  Song  of  Flower  (Radis- 
son  Seven  Seas)  on  a 14- 
night  deal  and  you  can  save 
nearly  £1,000  over  15  nights 
on  the  same  ship  in  the 
Aegean/Red  Sea. 

Why  not  sail  1,000  miles 
up  the  Amazon  in  the  Royal 
Princess  (Princess  Cruises)? 
The  fly-cruise  will  cost  an 
average  £150  less  than  if  you 
take  the  no-flight  trip  to  Nor- 
way to  and  from  Dover.  Or 
does  Hawaii  sound  more 
tempting?  Then  join  the 
Royal  Caribbean  Cruises 
Legend  of  the  Seas  heading 
to  those  islands  from  Mexico 
in  a 14-night  deal  that  can 
save  you  £650  compared  with 
a 12-night  voyage  in  the 
Med. 

Costa  Rica  is  now  a big 
lure  for  the  Britons  - you 
could  combine  a cruise  there 
with  life  under  sail.  It  would 
cost  you  £300  less  in  the 
first-class  Wind  Song  (Wind- 
star  Cruises)  than  taking 
some  of  the  ship's  Mediterra- 
nean itineraries.  Book  in 
another  smart  sailing  ship, 
the  Star  Flyer  (Star  Clipper 
Cruises),  for  its  Malaysian 
coast  cruises  and  you  pay 
only  a moderate  amount 
more  than  for  its  Med  trips. 

A study  of  the  brochures 
will  unearth  plenty  of  these 
apparent  anomalies,  espe- 


cially among  higher  priced 
fly-cruises.  You  will  also  see 
that,  whatever  the  package, 
the  value  improves  the  lon- 
ger the  cruise  because  the 
air  fore  then  forms  a smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  cost. 
Sharinga  short  cruise  with  a 
resort  stay  also  achieves  the 
same  benefit. 

A reason  for  many  of  the 
fare  oddities  results  from  the 
peculiar  differences  in 
charges  made  by  airlines  to 
cruise  companies  on  long- 
haul  routes  compared  with 
European  short-haul  ones.  It 
can  be  cheaper  to  fly  to 
Florida  than  to  Athens. 
Group  rates  on  flights  to 
Singapore  have  become  such 
good  value  that  some  cruises 
from  tbat  port  now  cost 
markedly  less  than  in  1998. 

Yet  this  is  only  part  of  tbe 
explanation.  Another  impor- 
tant reason  lies  in  the  dom- 
inating influence  of 
Americans  on  cruising 
worldwide.  They  form  three- 

It  can  be 
cheaper  to  fly 
to  Florida 
than  to 
Athens  from 
the  UK 

quarters  of  all  passengers, 
with  most  lines  based  in  the 
US.  What  Britons  pay  is 
often  determined  there  and 
is  frequently  fixed  according 
to  American  demand.  This 
creates  a swings  and  round- 
abouts situation.  British 
travellers  benefit  from  the 
low  rates  paid  in  tbe  US  for 
cruises  on  its  doorstep  but 
suffer  because  of  the  higher 
charges  made  for  Americans 
coming  to  Europe. 

The  takeover  of  European 
lines  by  US  interests  bas 
magnified  this.  Cunard  bag 
now  been  merged  with  the 
giant  Carnival  Cruise  con- 
sortium, which  has  also 
bought  into  Airtours  and  its 
cruises.  The  big  Italian  firm 
Costa  is  another  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  Into  a US  company. 

None  of  this  appears  to 
have  damped  tbe  boom  in 
cruise  bookings  in  the  UK, 
although  much  of  that 
results  from  the  increase  in 
cheap  mass  voyages  offered 
by  package  tour  operators. 
With  most  lines  increasing  ' 
fores  only  slightly  and  some 
even  reducing  rates  a little 
in  1999.  demand  could  be 
maintained. 

But  with  the  threat  of  a 
recession,  money-saving  will 
be  more  important  Advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the 
discount  deals  offered  by 
most  companies  - mainly  for 
advance  booking.  These  tend 
to  be  about  15  per  cent  but 
some  are  higher.  Readers 
seeking  top-quality  cruises 
should  also  look  for  those 
tbat  include  tipping,  drinks 
and  tours  within  the  fore. 

The  most  seductive  siren 
calls  in  1999,  however,  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  appeals 
to  fly  farther  to  more  exotic 
seas  in  search  of  that 
“dream  holiday".  Flights  of 
fancy  will  rarely  have 
proved  so  well  worth  taking. 


TRAVEL 


City  break 


El  Greco, 


Zurbaran 


and  the 


fish  market 


Adam  Hopkins  finds  out  why  Cadiz  is 
so  different  from  the  rest  of  Spain 


Out  on  its  famous 
a wan's  neck  prom- 
ontory. protected 
from  the  land  but 
not  the  sea,  Cadiz  is 
patently  a daughter  of  the  ocean. 
Cleansed  by  Atlantic  spray, 
refreshed  by  Atlantic  airs,  it 
knows  It  is  different  from  the  rest 
of  Spain;  and  especially  from 
Andalucia,  to  which,  In  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  speaking,  it 
belongs. 

Where  Andalucian  rivals  put 
on  a chest-puffing  bravura  - 
Seville  with  its  baroque  and 
oranges.  Granada  with  the 
Alhambra,  all  of  them  with  car- 
nations in  their  teeth  and  a sense 
of  gypsy  hair-dos  - Cadiz  Is  seri- 
ous and  intent,  its  lBth  and  19th 
century  houses  going  up  and  up 
on  either  side  of  straight  and  nar- 
row streets,  the  houses  them- 
selves as  straight  as  seams  on 
perfectly  arranged  stockings. 

It  is  slightly  dark  inside  these 
streets  and  sometimes  marginally 
claustrophobic,  making  the  old 
part  of  town,  right  out  on  the 
promontory,  a cool  and  secret 
place  in  summer.  In  winter  it  can 
be  a bit  of  a wind-funnel 
The  modem  town,  still  on  the 
promontory  but  closer  to  the 
mainland,  Is  less  extreme  in 
these  respects.  But  an  unmistak- 
able sense  of  straightness  under- 
lines the  older  quarter’s  fame  - 
for  liberalism  and  humanism,  for 
open-minded  rationality;  not 
always  leading  Andalucian  vir- 
tues. 

Wasn't  It.  after  all,  a centre  for 
international  commerce,  stuffed 
full  of  foreigners  with  interesting 
and  up-to-date  ideas,  back  at  the 
start  of  the  18th  century?  As 


Seville  lost  its  monopoly  on  trade 
with  Latin  America  the  palm 
passed  to  Cadiz.  It  started,  to 
develop  exactly  as  Seville  gave 
up. 

And  wasn't  Cadiz  Spam's  lead- 
ing city  for  newspaper  publish- 
ing? Wasn't  the  great  liberal  con- 
stitution of  1812,  which  became 
the  touchstone  for  the  moderni- 
sing aspirations  of  the  nation, 
written  right  here,  in  the  lovely 
elliptical  oratory  of  San  Felipe 
Neri,  with  Cadiz  at  liberty  while 
the  rest  of  Spain  was  laden  with 
Napoleonic  chains? 

Well  yes,  no  one  could  really 
doubt  that  version,  although  it  is 
a little  harder  to  demonstrate 
that  the  tradition  persists. 

But  high  above  the  city  in  his 
book-lined,  picture-stuffed  apart- 
ment, my  new  friend  Javier 
Navasques,  former  city  architect, 
attempts  to  make  the  case  by 
comparisons  with  lesser  spots, 
and  allegedly  lesser  people,  else- 
where in  Andalucia. 

He  once  had  a design  job  on  a 
big  ranch,  he  says,  a real  swell 
upper-class  Andalucian  finca, 
where  the  bedroom  was  so  mag- 
nificent he  hardly  dared  sleep  In 
it  But  more  than  that,  his  pyja- 
mas, laid  out  nightly  on  the  bed. 
were  so  beautifully  ironed  he 
didn't  know  whether  or  not  to 
put  them  on.  You  wouldn’t  catch 
that  happening  in  Cadiz,  he  says. 

Then,  rather  naughtily,  Javier 
goes  on  to  teQ  of  the  private  cin- 
ema on  another  finca  where  the 
owners  were  divided  from  their 
employees  by  a glass  partition  in 
case  the  odour  of  the  latter  gave 
offence  to  the  former.  That  was  a 
generation  ago,  maybe  it  no  lon- 
ger exists.  But  you  certainly 
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Cadiz:  serious  and  intent  with  an  immistafcabfe  sense  of  straightness 


MeMfcCftaptaw/Caftb 


wouldn't  find  that  in  Cadiz, 
either. 

Refreshed  with  a sense  of  local 
superiority,  we  barrel  out  into 
the  streets  for  a glass  of  manza- 
nilla,  the  supposedly  salt-tasting 
sherry  of  nearby  Sanlucar  de  Bar- 
rameda.  On  the  way,  we  pass 
through  a tiny  baroque  quarter, 
predating  the  city  of  rationalism 
by  a century. 

“You  have  to  put  the  baroque 
down  to  the  Conde,"  says  Javier. 
“The  British  raid  of  1596 
destroyed  everything  older  in  the 
city.”  He  sounds  quite  pleased 
that  the  man  he  calls  el  Conde, 
which  is  to  say  England's  very 
own  Eteri  of  Essex,  had  cleared 
the  way  for  a nice  bit  of  17th 
century  architecture. 

In  early  evening  darkness,  this 
being  January,  we  popped  into 
baroque  courtyards  in  moulder- 
ing mansions,  now  in  multi-occu- 
pation. In  one  of  them  we 
counted  22  electricity  meters,  for 
22  families,  with  plants  in  pots  on 
every  flat  surface,  the  soft  scept 
of  washing  everywhere  and  deli- 
cate vaulting  over  the  ascending 
stairways.  This  is  the  home  of 
some  of  the  finest  flamenco 


music  coming  out  of  modem 
Andalucia. 

In  the  adjoining  (baroque)  mon- 
astery of  Santo  Domingo  monks 
were  once  prepared  for  mission- 
ary work  in  Latin  America. 
“They  might  have  done  more 
good  in  Andalucia."  says  Javier 
caustically. 


There  is 
evidence  to 
prove  the  city 
was  founded 
by  the 
Phoenicians 


But  the  monastery  makes  the 
point  that  old  Cadiz  really  was 
defined  by  its  relationship  with 
America,  There  is  a small  but 
elaborate  image  of  the  Virgin,  a 
replica  of  an  earlier  one  that  used 
to  sail  with  the  Spanish  fleet  to 
and  fro  . between  Cadiz  and  the 
Americas.  The  younger  version 
has  to  be  content  with  voyages 
on  the  Elcano,  the  elegant  sailing 


ship  used  as  a training  vessel  by 
the  Spanish  navy.  “But  the  cli- 
mate change  is  really  terrible  for 
her  polychrome  painting,"  says 
the  young  friar  in  charge,  appear- 
ing at  Javier's  elbow. 

In  the  end.  we  have  our  drink, 
raising  our  glasses  to  £7  Conde  de 
Essex,  somehow  skipping  Drake, 
who  burned  the  old  cathedral 
and  the  first  version  of  the  Invin- 
cible Armada  back  in  1587. 

Next  day,  at  Javier's  insistence, 
I visit  the  Women's  Hospital  now 
the  bishop's  office,  to  view  Its 
brilliant  baroque  staircase,  not 
huge  but  dividing  anrf  dividing 
into  endless  double  sets  of  steps, 
all  under  super-fancy  stucco  ceil- 
ings. The  hospital  chapel  houses 
El  Greco's  "Vision  of  St  Francis", 
one  of  the  finest  works  he  ever 
managed.  Surprises  are  there  bar 
the  taking  in  Cadiz. 

But  mostly  I spend  my  time  in 
the  Cadiz  that  I know  best  and, 
in  the  end,  enjoy  the  most, 
because  it  is  so  different  from  the 
rest  of  Spain  - the  18th,  19th  cen- 
tury town  and  parts  immediately 
abutting.  I wander  and  wander, 
having  endless  small  adventures. 

One  morning,  the  cleaner  lets 


me  into  the  Oratory  of  San  Felipe 
Neri.  The  effusive  ornament  of 
the  chapel  where  journalists  sat 
for  the  debate  oh  the  constitu- 
tion, Illustrates  the  kind  of  thing 
the  enlightened  constitution-wrft- 

ers  were  struggling  so  hard 
against. 

1 spend  a long  morning  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Museum.  It  houses  the 
magnificent  set  of  painting*  by 
Ztirbar&i  for  the  Charterhouse  of 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  tariwSng  a 
rendering  of  St  Hugh  of  lincoin; 
it  also  houses  the  thrilling  and 
often  lovely  archaeological  evi- 
dence which  proves  the  city  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  as 
tradition  has  always  maintained, 
and  just  possibly  the  oldest  city 
of  western  Europe.  (It  became  a 
pretty  nifty  Roman  city,  too. 
Their  theatre,  beside  the  Old 
Cathedral,  is  currently  under 
excavation.) 

But  it  wasn't  all  high  culture, 
or  not,  at  least,  of  the  purely 
mental  sort  The  Cadiz  fish  mar- 
ket'is  a wonder  - clean,  clean- 
smelling;  loaded  with  such  a vari- 
ety of  creatures  from  the  aquatic 
realm  that  those  obliged  to  shop 
in  British  supermarkets  may 


have  difficulty  believing  their 
eyes.  Naturally,  there  are  fine 
fish  restaurants  too- 

I had  always  dreamt  of  siting 
at  El  Fare,  one  of  Spain's  t<*p  fish 
restaurants.  Finally,  this  time,  l 
maim  it  - my  chons  falls  on  local 
tiger  prawns.  In  present-day  El 
Faro  the  prawns  arrive  in  a fresh 
fruit  and  mayorraaisy  salad,  with 
delicious  olive  oil  followed  by  a 
dish  of  rope  which  is  to  say 
angler-fish.  Words  cannot  express 
Its  essence  better  than  they 
can  explain  El  Greco  or  Zur- 
barftn. 

One  thing  leads  to  another  in 
both  the  food  and  culture  line. 
One  day  I pop  out  to  Sanlucar, 
where  the  Dukes  of  Medina 
Sidonia  (memories  of  the 
Armada)  had  their  palace.  There 
I ate  in  another  famous  restau- 
rant, El  BIgote.  The  Moustache. 
Its  (new  or  newish)  upstairs  din- 
ing-room looks  out  across  the 
river  Guadalquivir  to  the  much- . 
threatened,  ptiwgrown  dunes  of 
the  Goto  Donana.  Here  it  is  more 
tiger  prawns  ami  another,  local 
speciality,  a fish  called  arid. 
unknown  to  my  dictionary. 
Again  it  is  a hutch  I’m  not  com- 
plaining about. 

I went  to  El  Puerto  de  Santo 
Maria,  another  sherry -producing 
town,  and  to  Medina  Sidonia.  a 
place  with  a tremendous  history 
and  a local  belief  it  was  founded 
by  Phoenicians  from  Sidon  (as 
opposed  to  the  founders  of  Cadiz, 
who  came  from  Tyre).  1 went  to 
quite  beautiful  Arens  de  la  Fron- 
tera. perched  white  as  a snowfall 
on  its  chfftop.  And  to  Bonanza 
for  the  afternoon  fishmarket.  But 
every  night  - who  wouldn't?  - I 
came  back  to  Cadiz. 

■ The  nearest  airport  is  Jem  de 
la  Frontera.  Also  accessible  from 
Seville,  Gibraltar  or  even  Malaga. 

■ Adam  Hopkins  stayed  in  the 
Cadiz  paradar,  the  Hotel  Allan- 
tico,  a modem  building.  All  (com- 
fortable) rooms  have  good  sea- 
views.  Book  via  Keyed  irtLpndon. 
tek  0171*16  0300.  From  m-h&b 
fir  two  plus  7 per  cent  tea;  bring- 
ing fee  is  £7.01  If  over  tid  aHoags 
check  for  possible  discounts  at 
pamdors. 

■ Car  hire  by  Kirker  Holidays, 
(cell  0171-331  3333).  which  also 
Offers  breaks  in  the  pleasing  hotel 
Monasterio  San  Miguel  in  thar 
oughty  Hispanic  El  Puerto  de 
Santa  Marta.  Prom  £379  far  three 
nights  per  person,  scheduled 
flights.  bAb  and  car  hire. 

■ Reading:  Michael  Jacobs.-  A 
Guide  to  Andalusia  (Pallas, 
£9.99) i There  is  a good  essay  an 
Cadiz  m Cities  of  Spain  by  David 
GUmaur  (Pimlico,  £10h 

U Far  more  information:  Spanish 
Notional  tourist  Office,  3333  Maot^ 
Chester  Square.  London  Wl  M 
SAP.  Tek.  0171-486  8077. 
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My  garden  is 

entering  its  teen- 
age years  and 
after  wrestling 
long  with  the 
sou  ana  weather,  1 thmv  j h-VB 

of  the  indices 

wife  which  I began.  I now  find 
that  several  of  them  are  not  so 
unusual.  1 have  been  reading 
same  of  the  engaging  writings  on 
landscape  in  the  history  of  Geor- 
gian England.  At  their  most 
articulate,  they  often  seem  to  be 
saying  the  same  thing.  My  advice 
to  unsure  gardeners  and  garden 
improvers  is  to  read  them,  adapt 
the  bib  which  make  sense  and 
underpin  your  personal  taste. 

I enjoyed  the  letter  on  garden- 
tag  which  the  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  Oxford  sent  to  his  friend,  the 
Reverend  Wheeler,  in  1751.  !.«»» 
the  present  Professor  of  Poetry, 
James  Fenton,  the  then  incum- 
bent, Joseph  Spence,  was  a keen 
landscape  gardener.  In  1751,  he 
had  reached  my  age  and  maturity 
seems  to  have  in  dined  him  to 
many  of  the  same  views. 

Spence  disliked  fancy  decora- 
tion, objects  “like  those  ridicu- 
lous things  called  Chinese  rails 
which  are  got  now  so  much  in 
fashion  in  town  as  well  as  in  the 
country".  I entirely  agree;  I dis- 
like most  of  the  pretentious 
of  wrought  iron  or  frilly  little  fol- 
lies which  find  their  way  into 
gardens  as  supports  for  climbers. 


PROPERTY V OUTDOORS 


Gardening 


Modem  lessons  of  history 

On  reflection,  Robin  Lane  Fox  finds  that  landscapers  in  Georgian  England  often  got  it  right 


* Spence  also  attached  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  wiving  of 
light  and  Shade  and  pmphafti-mri 
that  light  should  prevail  in  the 
■ foreground,  “to  give  a joyous  air". 
He  connected,  this  with  the 
extreme  importance  of  "variety 
in  all  things". 

Variety  did'  not  mean  bits  of 
coloured  gravel  and  an  array  of 
garden  animqiR  in  imitation 
stone.  It  meant  - the  varying  of 
trees  of  different  green,  the  mix-' 
tog  of  land  and  water,  the  opposi- 
tion of  a grove  and  open  ground 
and  the  varying  of  the  different 
sorts  of  tree  in  each  “grovette". 

I like  this  forgotten  name 
“grovette".  Spence  is  a great 
source  for  the  practices ’of  land- 
scape gardeners  earlier  in  his 
century;  he  tells  us  how  the 
famous  William  Kent  used  to 
insist  that  never  more,  than  three 
or  four  varieties  of  the  same  tree 
should  be  planted  together  to 
small  clumps.  He  would  also 
stake  out  a “grovette"  before 
planting  to  order  to  see  that  no 


more  than  two  of  the  stakes 
stood  in  line  when  viewed  from 
any  one  »ngit»  Modern  fashion  is 
to  be  much  more  regular  and  uni* 
form  with  our  copses.  Greater 
eyes  than  ours  saw  indifferently 
and  on  thinking  about  it,  Z feel 
that  they  were  often  right.' 

The  boundaries  of  gardens  are 
-always  extremely  important. 
Spence  owned  16  acres  near 

Byfleet  in  Surrey.  “God  help  us," 

hewrote;  “we  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  the  most 
dreary,  sandy  heaths  in  Europe." 
From  my  hillside  of  Cotswold 
shingle,  I sympathise,  -as  I look 
through  ageing  canopies  of  ley- 
lanflii  conifers. 

Spence  urged  his  readers  to 
conceal  the  boundaries  of  the 
garden  wherever  possible,  not 
just  by  planting  them  with 
hedges  but  by  sinking  fee  fences 
in  ditches  or  ha-has  whenever 
possible.  This  taste  is  expensive 
and  almost  impossible  In  today's 
suburban  countryside.,  but  I do 
agree  that  we  should  try  "to  con- 


trive the  out-parts  in  order  to 
unite  well  with  the  country 
round  them”.  Every  garden 
comes  wife  a setting  and. sur- 
round and  even  if  you  want  to 
Upck  out  fee  neighbour's  beastly 
new  house  as  soon  as  possible, 

I Nowadays, 
we  are  more 
bothered  with 
the  shape  of 
flower  beds 
than  forests 

you  need  to  do  it  with  hedging 
which  suits  the  surrounding  veg- 
etation and  sits  properly  in  fee  . 
view  from  the  garden  itself. 

Spence  and  his  friends  were 
particularly  concerned  with  sur- 
prise and  variety.  It  was  even  felt 
that  "very  small  swellings" 
would  help  if  properly  placed  on. 


ground  which  was  all  fiat.  Natu- 
rally, they  did  not  have  to  mow  it 
wife  a mini-tractor.  I am  less 
devoted  to  surprises  than  they 
are;  I prefer  fee  opinion  of  a char- 
acter In  a novel  by  Thomas  Pea- 
cock in  1616.  Something  may  be 
surprising  on  fee  first  visit  but 
“pray,  Sir,  by  what  name  do  you 
distinguish  it  when  a person 
walks  round  fee  grounds  for  the 
second  tone?".  The  main  viewer 
of  fee  garden  is  the  owner  and 
owners  simply  cannot  go  on  pre- 
tending to  surprise  themselves. 

I also  differ  from  Spence  and 
his  age  to  my  preference  for 
straight  lines.  They  were  reacting 
against  fee  formal  Dutch  style 
and  French  avenues  which  con- 
tinued into  fee  1720s  and  they 
were  also  thinking  of  the  best 
.shapes  for  woods  and  groups  of 
park  trees.  Spence  states  feat  he 
has  a “mortal  aversion"  to  all 
angles  and  would  much  prefer 
walks  to  curve  and  be  “serpen- 
tised"  and  the  comers  of  all 
woods  to  be  rounded  off. 


Nowadays,  we  are  more  both- 
ered with  fee  shape  of  flower 
beds  than  forests,  and  this  partic- 
ular taste  from  the  Georgian 
golden  age  is  in  retreat.  Most 
sites  are  Hi-suited  to  beds  with 
serpentine  curves  and  fancy 
shapes.  Actually,  I think  we  all 
underestimate  fee  boldness  of. 
long  straight  cross-views  across 
the  main  axis  of  a garden  and  do 

not  take  the  favour  for  straight- 
ness far  enough. 

Some  of  my  own  principles 
plainly  did  not  bother  fee  Geor- 
gian park-owner.  I have  learnt  to 
be  very  careful  about  the  season 
at  which  particular  trees  come 
into  leaf.  I would  never  choose  a 
late-leafing  mulberry,  robinia  or 
walnut  as  fee  main  tree  beside 
my  house.  This  year,  walnuts 
were  struggling  to  recover  from 
spring  ftost  and  establish  proper 
leaves  before  June.  I would  also 
pay  special  heed  to  our  grandfa- 
thers’ opinion  that  fee  surround- 
ing approach  or  courtyard  to  a 
house  should  be  wen  set  with 


evergreens  and  early-flowering 
shrubs.  Again,  the  question  of 
furnishing  a house's  immediate 
surrounds  did  not  concern  our 
18th  century  forebears. 

What  interested  the  Georgians 
by  fee  1750s  was  fee  Imitating  of 
“beautiful  nature".  Nowadays,  it 
1b  harder  to  think  that  nature  is 
always  so  beautiful  unless  you 
view  her  through  the  idealised 
perspective  of  landscape  paint- 
ing. Where  we  can  agree  is  that 
gardens  should  not  be  "too  like 
works  of  art”.  Of  course  it  is 
rather  ridiculous  to  lay  down  a 
rule  for  all  gardens  everywhere, 
but  I do  sense  a kindred  spirit 
here  across  200  years.  It  is  not 
feat  formality  or  straightness  are 
wrong  to  my  eye,  but  my  own 
particular  ambition  is  that  of  a 
hard-pressed  weekend  gardener 
wife  too  much  ground  to  control. 

My  aim  is  that  at  each  point  in 
fee  season,  it  should  look  as 
though  I had  just  died  three 
weeks  before.  It  takes  skill  and 
constant  adjustment  to  learn  how 
to  seem  to  be  dead  when  you  are 
not  The  results  do  wonders  for 
the  artlessness  of  a garden's 
appearance.  They  also  do  some- 
thing for  the  constant  sense  of 
falling  short  of  a workload  which 
needs  to  be  done.  Pretend  to  be 
dead  and  conform  to  a basic  prin- 
ciple to  the  way  that  sharp  eyes 
have  viewed  gardens  in  the  past 
two  centuries  of  effort 
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Lamper  Heart  a combination  of  14th  cantuy  and  modem  design  high  on  a hffl  above  the  Dart  valoy 


On  the  Move 

Built  to  withstand 
a Devon  earthquake 

Gerald  Cadogan  on  a wooden  house  near  the  sea 


ffwMagmto  by  I**  I 


An  extraordinary- 
looking house  in 
Devon  has  . the 
appearance  of  a 
property  that  has  been  there . 
for  centuries.  But  in  spite,  of 
its  medieval  looks*  it  is  only 
eight  years  old  arid  com- 
bines the  best  of  old  and 
new  bwfldfag- 
Lamper  Head  near  Corn- 
worthy  beside  the  river  Dart 
uses  an  oak  crock-frame 
construction  to  the  main 
part  of  the  building  and 
Douglas  fit  in  the  wing..  - - 
This  unusual  property  sits 
high  on  a hill  above  the 
Dart  valley  and  has  fabu- 
lous views.  . 

. The  present  ; owner 
pinnnod  fee  bouse  with  Rod 
James,  architect  with'  Chip- ' 
pmi  ham-based  Carpenter 
Oak  & Woodland,  which  is 
an  egpert  in  old  roafe.  (The 
firm  rebuilt  fee  roof  pf  fee 
groat  kitchen  at  Windsor 
Castle  after  fee  fire,  and  has 
recently  redone  tEe  hammer 
beam  ntedteyhl roof  at  Stir- 
ling CastteO  . 

For  Lamper  Head  it  used 
oaks  from  Gloucestershire 
feat  bad  blown  down  in  the 
great  storm  of  1987.-' The 
result  is  a sympathetic  tim- 
ber' house,  wife  plenty  of  - 
light  and  good  acoustics  and 
a resilient  frame -to  Case' .of 
earthquakes,  built  to  cant 
bine  14th  century  mod- 
em design  - the.,  drainage 
system  is  an  Important,  non- 
medteusl  feature,  for  exam- 


The  47fulong  j 

roowi  fe  Parttadari; 

tibnaL  . wife  three1  h 


A-frames,  or  crocks,  and  the 
garden  includes  a bothy 
built  of  straw  bales,  ren- 
dered inside  and  out,  with  a 
turf  root 

-A  unique  house,  it  is 
priced  at  £750.000  from  Jack- 
son-Stops  in  Exeter 
(01392-2M222). 

Old  wrecks 

The  old  wrecks  of  England 
and  Wales  that  sit.  awaiting 
restoration  can  now  be 
found  on  tl»  internet  The 
raampfligning  conservation 
group,  SAVE  Britain's  Heri- 
tage, -has  launched  a 
national  register  of  1,000 
buDdtags  at  risk,  which  con- 
centrates on  grade  II  budd- 
ings to  complement  VtagHah 
Heritage’s  register  of  grade  I 
and  H*  bufldtags  at  risk.  For 
Wales  it  will  be  the  only 
national  source  , of  taforma- 
tion.  . 

Introductory  Information 
about  SAVE  and  sample 
entries  can  be  accessed  at 
www.savebritainsheri- 
tage.org.  A password  for 
access  to  the  fun  register, 
which  has  '400  entries  at 
present  >hiit  will  reach  1,000 
by  costs  £15"  a year 
from  SAVE. 

lA)okiiigtip 

Eq  Cornwall,  Tycara  <Cor- 
nfoh  for  "fee  . house  on  fee 
. cdfln  overlooks  fee  fishing 
village  of  PtdpeiTO  and  the 
'rim  ® & ' definitely  not  a 
place  for  as  the 

<nfly?a«c*8sris  by  a steep 
an  ideal 


family  holiday  home  and 
costs  £295,000  from  Fulfords 
in  Plymouth  (01752-202007). 

'Uninhabitable’ 

For  a less  strenuous  life 
beside  water,  consider  a 
canal  - if  you  da  not  mind 
fee  passing  traffic.  At 
Ivinghoe  on  fee  Grand 
Union  Canal  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, fee  1821  Seabrook 
Lock  Cottage  - a small 
Georgian  box-house  - is  for 
sale  for  £270J)00  from  Cesare 
Nash  in  Tring  (01442-827000). 

On  the  edge  of  Newbury, 
on  the  Rennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  The  Boathouse  at 
West  Mills  is  a dilapidated 
Vtatorian  buDdtag.  Even  the 
agent,  Burrough  in  New- 
bury  (01635-521606),  which  is 
asking  for  offers  about 
£150,000,  agrees  that  it  is 
“uninhabitable  at  present". 

Boats  were  once  made  to 
fee  outbuildings  and  the 
property,  which  comes  wife 
five  acres  of  water  meadow 
winch  are  available  sepa- 
rately, has  also  been  a 
butchery  and  a market 
garden.  Access  to  it  is  over  a 
swing  bridge. 


Urban  palace 

At  the  other  end  of  the  price  - 
scale,  19  Wilton  Crescent 
ami  15  Wilton  Row.  London 
SWl.  form  an  urban  palace 
to  Belgravia  costing  s&sm 
from  Aylesford  (0171-351 . 

2383)  for  a lease  which  has . 

37  years  to  run.  The  ground 
rent,  buyers  will  be  relieved 
to  hear,  isjUsfc-EIGO  a year.  * sanation:  1t»  47ft  drawing  room  and  its  threw  A-frames  made  from  oak 


Fishing 

Cursing  as  I 
look  out  of 
the  window 

Tom  Fort  feels  at  the  mercy  of 
Britain's  implacable  climate 


Once  Mr  Blair  has 
sorted  out  the 
House  of  Lords.  I 
wonder  if  he 
might  focus  Ids  energies  on 
a matter  of  even  greater 
importance  to  fee  people  of 
Britain.  I refer,  of  course,  to 
fee  weather. 

The  more  T study  it,  the 
more  intolerable  ft  seems  to 
me  that  a modern,  dynamic 
society  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  climatic  conditions 
which  are  a law  unto  them- 
selves, immune  to  any  sense 
of  what  is  useful  and  proper. 

This  autumn  hftjt  pmihlod 

me  to  put  my  finger  on  the 
crux  of  the  problem. 
Broadly  speaking,  there 
have  been  two  species  of 
weather:  deluge  accompan- 
ied by  gales;  and  numbing 
cold.  We  have  lurched  from 
one  to  fee  other  and  back 
again,  with  scarcely  any- 
thing in  between.  The  effect 
for  a busy  man  such  as  me 
is  feat  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  arrange  a 
day's  fishing.  This  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

X bad  planned  such  a day 
not  long  ago.  I was  to  go 
after  pike.  My  tackle  was 
made  ready,  the  smelly 
sprats  to  lure  the  fish  were 
procured,  all  competing 
demands  on  my  time  had 
been  fobbed  off  with  various 
falsehoods  and  half-troths.' 
And  what  did  I find  when  1 
stepped  outside?  That  the 
frost  and  anaemic  sunshine 
promised  by  fee  forecasters 
bad  been  joined  by  a leaf- 
rattling  wind  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Siberia,  about  which 
they  had  been  sinfully 
silent. 

My  resolve  foiled  at  once. 

I saw  myself  with  frozen  fin- 
gers, ears  a-tingle,  drip 
trembling  beneath  red  nose, 
feet  like  chunks  of  perma- 
frost, without  hope  of  catch- 
ing anything. 

I knew  as  soon  as  I put  my 
bead  outside  the  door  that 
no  pike  would  feed  in  my 
vicinity  feat  day. 

The  previous  week  I had 
actually  succeeded  in  going 
fishing.  The  reason  was 
that,  by  fee  time  I had  real- 
ised that  fee  wet  sound  out- 
side was  feat  of  persistent 
rain,  1 had  already  made  the 
sandwiches,  checked  my 
waders  for  leaks  (incompe- 
tently, as  it  turned  out), 
sorted  through  my  flies,  and 
built  up  a powerful  urge  to 
have  a skirmish  wife  that 
lovely  and  amenable 
autumn  fish,  fee  grayling. 

My  friend  who  was  to  take 
me  to  his  water  reminded 
me  of  my  oft-repeated  dic- 
tum, that  grayling  fishing 
should  take  place  on  soft, 
gentle  days  with  the  prom- 
ise of  an  hour  or  two  of  sun- 
shine around  midday.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  day  did 
not  correspond  in  any  way 
to  these  principles.  I told 
him  that  such  days  belonged 
to  theory,  that  what  he 
maintained  was  rain  was  in 
fact  drizzle,  and  that  he 
should  cease  bleating  and 
start  driving. 

Actually,  it  did  stop  rain- 
ing. Nor  was  there  a puff  of 
wind.  For  these  small 
mercies  we  were  duly  grate- 
ful. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  Wiltshire 


countryside  was  at  its  best 
It  looked,  and  felt,  as  if  a 
great,  sodden,  dirty  hand- 
kerchief had  been  lain  over 
it 

The  Avon  ran  frill  and 
slightly  coloured,  bat  fish- 
able.  And  fish  we  did,  and 
fish  we  caught;  for  It  is  one 
of  fee  numerous  merits  of 
fee  grayling  that  it  will  feed 
in  almost  any  circum- 
stances. There  was  even  a 
smattering  of  fly  on  fee  sur- 
face, and  a tiny  dry  fly 
brought  both  of  ns  some 
moderate,  but  cheering, 
sport  with  not  very  big  fish. 
My  friend  was  also  chased 
down  his  bank  by  a dog  as 
big  as  a donkey,  which  gave 
me  a good  laugh. 

Later  we  encountered  the 
keeper,  who  told  us  we  were 
in  the  Wrong  place  for  fee 
better  grayling. 

By  then,  though,  whatever 
half-light  this  dreariest, 
dankest  of  days  had  been 
able  to  boast  was  already 
leaking  away.  We  decided  it 
was  time  to  forsake  this 
dripping  murk  for  home.  It 
had  been  better  than  not 
going  fishing,  but  not  by  fee 
sort  of  margin  to  convince  a 
fellow  that  fee  invention  of 
November  had  been  a good 
Idea. 

And  feat  has  been  the 
sum  of  my  autumn  fishing. 

My  resolve 
failed.  I saw 
myself  with 
frozen 
fingers,  ears 
a-tingle . . . 

No  tussles  wife  barbel,  no 
trotting  a worm  for  chub  or 
perch,  no  heart- stopping 
lunge  of  pike  In  pursuit  of  a 
well-aimed  sprat;  nothing 
beyond  looking  out  of  fee 
window,  and  carsing.  My 
one  consolation  has  been 
reading  the  best  new  fishing 
book  in  ages,  Chris  Yates’s 
Falling  In  Again  (Merlin 
Unwin  £17.99),  which  Is  ter- 
rific. 

It  simply  will  not  do.  The 
country's  several  million 
anglers  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing better.  We  need  a 
national  strategy  - are  you 
listening  at  Number  10?  - to 
deliver  to  those  of  ns  whose 
happiness  or  prosperity  is 
materially  affected  by  fee 
weather  a reasonable  ration 
of  decent  days. 

. As  a first  step,  to  show 
that  the  matter  is  being  seri- 
ously addressed,  X would 
suggest  the  establishment  of 
a National  Weather  Author- 
ity, with  a remit  to  examine 
all  possible  courses  of  action 
and  produce  a programme  of 
effective  measures.  Yes,  X 
accept  that  It  will  cost 
money  to  implement;  and, 
no,  I haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what  those  measures 
might  be. 

Bnt  the  government 
which,  at  long  last,  succeeds 
to  making  the  weather  our 
servant  rather  than  our  cal- 
lously capricious  master 
will  earn  the  gratitude  of  ns 
all;  and  will  probably 
remain  in  power  for  the 
next  100  years. 
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PRESTIGIOUS  PROPERTIES 


BERKSHIRE 


SUNfBUHm.  Lowod'  Rtad  5 t-aron  detached  hon=- 

Mnid  homSfiM.OM  Showhcme  itf,  430am  - S iWpm  M 01344  07905. 


WNGSWOOD.  -Herds' . WaWWuse  Lon.  5 badmm  fttoMd  temes. 
Coromg  soon  Tet  010®  633555. 


WOKBRMMI  ■WWiWd  SI  Vjr,'  Fmchjjptejd  Road  5 befttnn  defected  tom. 
RK»d  bon SASicna.  Cnxt  MOud  KiPI,  Era fc  Agents.  Tet  0118977(7776. 


NSMDKWIE.  anxMtwirurst'.  Ul  Lana.  5 bntoom  Mtafed  tea*. 

■OwmOT'  Poxd  at  fcHOCCO  Cmlad  Hangittm  Wnr»ona.  VI  Cj13K  885«n. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


BEACQNSHHJ3.  Wttdude'.  And  5 bedravn  defected  hoirus 

PNXd  Iran  SB9M00  3nmawifaiilrt|  1 1 CUam  - SLOOpm.  lot  014+>  G31735 


LONG  nCHMGTOti  Tho  St*me/.  UartngtMi  And  A and  5 tnfcocr  detailed 
tanvK  Pncod  ton  EZ&JXO.  Co itot  Mtatai  Hwkojfenl  and  Conwy. 

H*  01«6  431553 


OERRARDS  CROSS.  -&amfcv  Gale’.  M07OW  Part".  5 bedwom  daseted  tone* 
Fteed  has  £665  OX}  Stewiana  oper.  dtfy  9 33ar  - 5 OOpm  Tot  01763  388400 


WEST  MIDLANDS 


CHESHIRE 


BOWDON.  -Cofcgo  House'.  SouRi  [wm  Rmo.  Apartments  an)  Town  Unix. 
ApannKnb  jree  gude  £435.003.  T w mne  price  cfeda  £3£OjX0 
Oxtofc  Sacpyo  Hatnji  Tet 0151  SJ98118 


COVENTRY,  ■CiytaM'.  Grttel  HJI  Roal  Bmgfemt  priced  tram  5235000 
S bedroom  ton  pncod  too  S335.0CT  Wruteme  open  dady  3 30an  - 5 '30pm 
Tdt  01303414829 


aOWOON.  -vkaww  Pbm\  *Jcb»  Read  5 tedron  lawn  tracer. 
PrcW  tt  £330.000.  Cortot  (wcogw  hatoan  Tet  0181  9£S  81  IB 


UTIU  ASTON.  'Entwcod  PfeT.  M*  Owe.  LOe  Aston  Part. 

5 berteran  detached  homes.  Bleed  Iran  £835,000.  Stimtume  epen  rfady 
33Ctan -bOftm.  tat  0121  363  9186 


OXFORDSHIRE 


UTTLE  ASTON.  -Made  Fta'.  Rnaorwy  M Road  5 bedmom  detailed  homes 
Priced  Iran  SS1&AQ0.  S*s  eet*e  open  dady  930wn  - 5 OOftti  Tet  0721  363  48Sa 


PEPnUtD  -Codings  Otted . Sml*  Rot  Plaid,  f*  Henley  On-Thaw* 

9 brdnran  detached  tanet  Pnud  ham  y&COO.  3twdeana  open  driy 
920wn  - 600pm.  Tet  01491  628  9C2. 


WEST  SUSSEX 


HORSHAM,  -Ate***-.  Faest  Road.  6 batacm  dsferted  bum  Priced  fnsnSSHXQOl 
Qrtaec  Com*  Estate  Agoto  Tet  0)403  30331. 


SURREY 


Td:  0171 493  0676  Fax:  0171  491 


OOBHAU.  'Lytoi  Part'.  Sandy  Lana  Sbedrocm  detched homes. 

Pnccd  fom  £740.000  lAnAjnis  open  dady  9 JJam  - 5 Otym.  Td.  01932  867199. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

BLACKWELL  -OaHMf . becnnl  5 beanom  ttetwted  tenet  Afcad  Iran  E345.000 


QODMHHG,  'Kydai  Park'.  S#  Lint  5 bedroom  defected  hones. 

Priced  ton  £765.000  9rar4ni*  rpm  toy  9 30am  - S OCpm  Tet  01483  861 183. 


CotoL  Robert  Oidsnon  oid  Oxnpery.  Tet  0121  <49  3311 
PtaCES  COfiPECT  AT  TIME  OF  GOING  TO  PRESS. 


INTERNATIONAL  PROPERTY 


I nelecBnii  at  our  aww  itawMeranta  tab  ■■  etaa  tarttlng  In 


' Tie  Spring  armrdr  pruptrrjr  exAibfiirm.  ^ 

The  Cumberland  Hotel 

Marble  Arch,  London  W1 


WHERE  YOU  LIVE.  THE  WAY  YOU  LIVE. 


Bryant 

Homes 


Triiiiir  12 ih.  Saturday  1 3th.  Sunday  1 4th  February  1999 
FrulO)- 1200  - IdM  Sat/Sun  1 030  ’1700  . 

Over  50  lop  Agents  and  Developers  from  Spain  and  the 
Balrarics.  (he  Canaries,  Gibraltar,  Portugal,  France, 
liafv.  Greece,  Cyprus.  Crete,  Florida  and  (he  Caribbean 
will  be  displaying  their  properties. 


DORDOGNE 

Beautifully  restored  17th 
C farmhouse  In  40  acres. 
Large  barn  & pool.  5 - 
beds  3 baths,  lounge, 
large  kltchen/dintng  rra. 
£15.000  p.a.  est  rental 
income 

Price;  £130.000 
Tel:  0044(0)1222  521348 
Fax:  0044(0)1222  521342. 


Country  & SW  Resort 
Excellent  Rental  Potential 
• 802  422-3254 /'..-I 
802  422-455!)  Ffl  " 

e-mail:  PHhnenajfr® 


SPAWSH  : - 
PROPERTY  NEWS 

The  only  property  maigajlne 
just  for  Spain. 

. Free  coptf-vV'<3 
Teb  0181 297 


_ " 

INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY  SHOW 


0600  500  003 
Cal  free  for  rrvora  Information. 


FREE  Admission 
Tel:  01420  5 20  777 
. www.tipso.com  . 


CONNAUGHT 


A Detection  ot  superb  1 and  2 
badreonwd  fourth  and  ttti  floor  TUty 
lumrshod  Bum  In  bmAbIw 
dBVfltepmnm  at^acert  lo  MartAo  Amt 
and  OMiloaUng  Hyde  Park. 

House  Manager.  At  Cenddtontng. 
passenger  m,  CCTV 
Rants  fiwn  £275  per  week  to  indude 
estinai  heolbig  and  cornJan!  hoi  water. 


N \ 1(11  \ 1 I 


Phone:  0171  409  2233 

Fmr  0171  40B  2223 


EATON 

SQUARE 


AounningepartnieaivfurtiidialKia 
high  ifNifiouni  atlh  ilk.-  benefit  u f 
a privtfc  euunyanl  jsmfca.  2 double 
bedrooms  il  master  suite).  3 
tadmiMns,  reception  itxjm.  (ttmkrf, 

iwimIwu  peaking.  laifumidieiL 

£1^00  per  week. 

Tel:  0171  245  1132 


riiiU(Hy.iVi:to1»|rMI 


Mjmon  flit  7di  Hoot  Portend  Houi.  2 
Beds.  Reccp.  Kitchen.  Balb  & Shu 
tsisacfr; 


SWI12ERLAND  VOIas  CtesHves  - The  Astragale  - Domaia  de  fSysfe 


io  r.r  ; r.s -l  M *.v.j  r 


I93ffs  block  24  hour  porterage 
H&HW  included  ( Bed  l Rcccp. 
Kn,  bathroom.  ClPXQOfnv 


in  :f-9  1 "A  ^ M I 


Modem  block  with  puking.  I bed 
hath  G IP  fully  filled  Kit  Reccp 


X'  &r-  i . 


■ W W.\ * -W  J I 


Llafunihhud  2 Beds.  KiL  Bath  small 
Bale  £250.00pu- 

Hathaways 
0171  222  3133 


ho  in'  in 


Wioik|]^i)lllcu,  Close y Id  I 


CITY 


TTiTTT 


JUST  FOLLOW  THESE  2CT5,  WE'RE  NEXT  DOOR 


2 bed  penthouse. 
Roof  terrace.  Wood 
strip  floors. 

2 bathrooms. 
Close  to  tube  station. 
£400pw 

01716130975 


• 39,  1 & 2 Bedroom  Apartments 

• Ready  for  Occupation 


ALL  ENQUIRIES 
TEU  0171  4073669 


PRICE5  FROM 

£145,000  to  £299,000 


LONDON 


London's  No.  1 Specialist 
Search  Company 


We  Pnrcfme  ReNdesml  Property 
■ad  ImnMaiB  far  Cftah. 

Boy  To  Let  * MuatraenL 
Corporal*  RcfKadpfl  Dtp*. 


UET  US  SEARCH  FOR  YOU.- 


Td.  -44  171  B3B  IBM 
F»  -44  171  (U  1077 
ww.lmaeKnii.co.atL 
KwdsdMi^r.SV-t 


CITY, 

OLD  STREET 

2 bed  penthouse. 
Terrace.  Wood 
strip  floors. 
Close  to  tube. 

£400pw. 
0171  613  0975 


BARBICAN 

SAVE  $1M 

EC2 

on  hotels  in 

small  1 bed  flat. 

1999.  Use  our 

South  facing 

managed 

balcony. 

Mayfair  flats. 

£105,000, 

Call 

Frank  Harris  & Co 

Savile  House, 

0171  600  7000. 

0171  491  0414. 

The  Domains  de  TEfyste  is  an  unspoilt  15  acre  natural  paridand 
estate  situated  on  an  easily  accessible  plateau  just  outside  the 
centre  of  Viliars,  immediately  adjoining  the  famous  Domains  de 
(a  Residence. 

It  offers  easy  access  to  the  centre  of  town  and  to  the  Roc 
(TOrsay  cable  car  station  and  ski  pistes.  The  views  are 
absolutely  stunning  and  the  peace  and  beauty  of  -the 
environment  is  totally  unique. 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  Domalne  de  rElys6e  we  are  offering 
14  super-luxury  apartments  in  the  ‘Astragale”.  which  are  buffi  to 
the  highest  standards  of  Swiss  quality.  These  apartments  offer 
charm,  discretion,  panoramic  southern  views  and  unbeatable 
prices. 

Viliars  offers  beauty,  security  and  a healthy  quafity  of  life  at 
1200m  with  every  faculty  from  skiing  to  golf,  swimming,  tennis, 
luxury  hotels,  restaurants,  exciting  stores  and  attractive 
boutiques,  ft  b an  Internationally  renowned  yet  human-sized 
resort,  perfect  for  an  four  seasons  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
delights  of  Monlreux,  on  Lake  Geneva,  just  20  minutes  away  by 
road,  or  a little  longer  by  train. 

The  Domains  de  I'Bysde  represents  a setting  of^  unique  beauty 
and  tranquility  with  properties  offered  at  a most  competitive 
pries. 

Prices  from  £30,000  (FrJL22LQ00). 

Up  to  B5%  financing  svaBsbki  at  Swiss  Franc  mortgage  rafts  of 
approx.  5% . 

These  freehold  properties  represent  the  very  best  example  of 
apartments,  chalets  and  houses  which  we  build,  manage  and 
promote  in  Switzerland.  Leonards  Properties  International  la  a 
British  owned  Swiss  company  with  over  20  years  experience, 
offering  full  advice  on  investments  both  Swiss  and  worldwide, 
Company  domteBatlon  and  work  pen-nits  for  clients  seeking 
permanent  Swiss  resident  status. ; 


ALTEA  HILLS 

JUST  RELEASED 
VU1AS  ; 

3 MO.  2 Dam  ■*  00009-  Mrigrtfcartf 
reo  vtew*.  oi  ItacSfcg.  kid  potf.  ramfc. 
lostourcnti  motao.  flLxxxrnbflwt- 
nenog  Apodflcorton 
Mew  tram  Si  12JOOO  tnci  plot. 
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FRENCH  PROPSTTY  NEWS  UOKTHLY. 
Ask  tor  your  FREE  copy 
now.  Til:  01B1  . 947  . 1834  or 
httpV/urww.  ftincti-proporty -nows,  com  . 


FRENCH  RiVIEBA' 

property  sales  and-renteb.- 

100's  of  colour  phctoatxj; 
our  web-slte:  wwwXoMt- 
country.com.  Coast  ancC 
Country,  The-ErtgSsh  ^ 
Estate  Agents  on  the  y 
French  Riviera. 

Tel: +33  <0)4 92  024750 


^ANK  HARRS 


: C-  i 


LENNABOS  PROPERTIES  INTERNATIONAL 


XNT  +44  <0)181  906  0515  or 
INT  +44  (0)1819  58  6976/5194 


The  home 
of  homes. 


“^coming  Woi 
Property  St 


Residential  Property  advertising  in  the 
Weekend  FT. 


For  more  information  please  call: 
Tel:  +44  171  873  4474 
Tel:  +44  171  873  4744 
Tel:  +44  171  S73  3591 
or  Fax:  +44  171  S73  309S 
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town  right 


in  my 


Anne  Spackman  looks  at  a test  case 
which  will  have  an  impact  on  where 
millions  of  homes  are  built - 


Peter  Da  we  is  the  excep- 
tion who  proves  the 
rule  of  nimbyism. 
Faced  - with  the 
endemic  south-qf-' 
England  problem  of  where  to  site 
tens  of  thousands  of  new.  homes/ 
he  is  suggesting  they  all  go  right 
in  his  back  yard. 

He  has  nothing  to  gain  finan- 
cially from  the  idea.  It  simply. 
seems  to  him  the  rational  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  to  cope 
with  the  ever-expanding  popula- 
tion of  Cambridge. 

Cambridgeshire  Is  expected  to. 
see  the  largest  relative  increase 
in  population  of  any  English 
county  over  the  next  20  or  so 
years.  By  2021  its  numbers  are 
predicted  to  rise  by  a quarter. 
Ironically,  Alan  Holmans,  the 
statistician  who  came  up  with 
4.4m  as  -the  number  of  house- 
holds likely  to  be  created  in 
England  and  Wales  between  1991. 
and  2016  has.  himself,  recently 
moved  from  London  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

This  week  these  figures  and  all 
the  other  issues  related  to  the 
jaunty's  growth  were  getting  a 
very  public  hearing.  Cambridge- 
shire. is  one  of  the  three  East 
Anglian  counties  taking  part  in 
thejBrst  test  of  the  government’s 
new  policy  of  shifting  planning  to 
the  regions.  Whatever  the  gov- 
ernment decides  here,  will  have 
significant  repercussions  for  the 
housing  debate  in  the  rest  of 
southern  England. 

On  Tuesday,  the  first  Examina- 
tion in  Public  of  regional  plan- 


ning strategy  began.  Peter  Da  we 
is  cine  of  dozens  of  participants 
submitting  alternative  strategies 
. during  a,  very  concentrated  two- 
week  hearing.  • ' " - : 

. As  far  as  Dawe  is  concerned, 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  which  is 
the  prime  catalyst  for.  all  this 
growth,  is  full. 

Dawe  has  lived  In  the  dty  for 
20  years  and  watched  his  quality 
of  life  decline.  The  doctors'  sur- 
gery is  always  fun.  Scone  shops 
in  the  city  centre  have  intro-, 
duced  queueing  systems.  Be  felt 
obliged  to  take  his  son  out  of  his 
school  when  the  class  size 
reached  36. 

He  . also  knows  the  city  as  an 
employer.  Dawe  is  one  of  Cam- 
bridge’s high-tech  millionaires. 
His  computer  networking  com- 
pany had  more  than  ^ employ- 
ees when  he  sold  it  three  years 
ago  for  £l50m.  Virtually  all-  his 
recruits  were  commuting  at  least 
IS. miles  to  work  because  of  the 
difficulty,  of  finding  a home  in  or 
around  Cambridge. 

“The  city’s  problem  is  that  it 
has  too  many -jobs  - though  you 
are  not  allowed  to  say  that."  he 
says.  “There  are  about  80,600  jobs 
in  the  city  and  the  science  park 
and  a working  population  of 
about  40,000.  The  other  half  are 
commuting. io.  If  we  don’t  allow 
for  growth  those  jobs  will  go 
abroad.  They  won’t  go  to  Hun- 
tingdon or.St  Ives,  :they  will  go  to 
Helsinki  or  Singapore.” . 

His  solution  to  Cambridge’s 
problem  is  to  bu8d-w|bwn,  cen- 
tred on  the  old  airfield  which  he 
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Pstar  Dawe  on  the  disused  raB  fink  to  Cambridge:  ha  says  hall  move  to  Norwich  If  no  new  town  is  buflt 


Overlooks  from  his  home  in  Oak- 
ington.  As  a site  it  has  several 
virtues:  it  lies  north ' of  Cam- 
bridge^ counter-balancing  the 
pull,  of  the  science  park  to  the 
south;  roughly  half  the 'area  is 
brown  land  and  the  rest  is  what 
some  have  described  as  “agri-des- 
ert”; it  has  a disused  railway  line 
linking  it  to  Cambridge. 

Lying  just  five  miles  from  the 
city,  on  the  edge  of  Cambridge's 
green  belt  Dawe  believes,  cru- 
cially. that  It  is  near  enough  -to 
attract  the  many  employers 
looking  to  expand  or  move  Into, 
the  area.  But  critics  disagree. 

Stephen  Sillery,  head  of  estate 
agent  BidweDs’  planning  depart- 
ment, believes  the  employers  will 
not  move.  “Planning  policy  has 
been  successful  in  moving 
bouses,  but  not  in  moving  jobs,” 
he  says.  “Cambridge  is  the- jewel 
in  the  crown  for  high-tech  firms. 
There  has  been  limited  success  in 
moving  them ’elsewhere.” 

The  key  local  authorities  are 


interested  in  Peter  Dawe’s  idea. 
They  are  considering  a new  town 
as  one  of  four  potential  solutions 
to  Cambridgeshire's  problems: 
the  others  are  expanding  market 
towns,  building  along  transport 
corridors  and,  most  controver- 
sially, building  on  the  city’s 
green  belt 

Cambridge  City  Council  is 
bravely  tackling  this  sacred  cow. 
The  council’s  view  is  that  the 
original  objective  of  the  green 
belt  was  to  preserve  Cambridge's 
historic  setting.  Some  parcels  of 
land  clearly  contribute  to  this 
objective  and  should  be  consid- 
ered precious  and  untouchable; 
other  parts  are  dreary  and  might 
better  be  replaced  by  other  areas 
of  more  attractive  landscape. 

Peter  Studdert,  the  city's  direc- 
tor of  planning,  says  the  council 
accepts  that  Cambridge  has  a 
huge  contribution  to  make  to  the 
HE  economy  and  it  wants  to  face 
Up  to  the  challenge-  “Fra*  every 
acre  of  high-tech  development 


you  need  another  15  acres  of 
schools,  shops  and  houses,"  he 
says.  “We  are  trying  to  be  realis- 
tic about  those  figures,  while 
being  passionate  about  the  things 
which  are  really  important  in 
preserving  Cambridge's  setting 

The  council  also  believes  that 
the  nearer  people  are  to  their 
jobs,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
travel  by  car. 

The  Council  for  the  Protection 
of  Rural  England,  not  surpris- 
ingly, sees  things  differently.  Its 
favoured  solution  to  Cambridge’s 
problems  Is  to  build  a town  on  a 
larger,  disused  airfield  at  Alcon- 
bury,  15  miles  from  Cambridge. 
“The  1,000-acre  site  is  big  enough 
to  meet  all  the  county's  housing 
need,"  says  Christopher  Bird, 
who  runs  the  CFRE  branch  in 
Cambridge. 

Meanwhile,  the  housebuilders 
are  busily  fighting  over  every 
piece  of  land  which  becomes 
available  for  development.  Bid- 
wells  reports  that  any  site  close 


to  or  in  Cambridge  attracts  offers 
from  every  leading  national 
house-builder  and  a number  of 
local  competitors.  Land  prices  in 
the  city  have  broken  the  £im-an- 
acre  barrier  and  are  at  £800,000  in 
the  popular  villages. 

High  land  prices  are  helping 
foel  Cambridge's  already  expen- 
sive housing  costs.  A recent 
county  council  study  of  Land 
Registry  data  showed  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  property  in  Cam- 
bridge cost  almost  double  the 
East  Anglian  average.  The  aver- 
age for  a detached  house  in  Cam- 
bridge was  £184,000  compared 
with  £66,000  in  Penland  and  a 
regional  average  of  £99,000. 

Cambridge  University  and  the 
city’s  main  hospital  report  diffi- 
culties in  recruiting  lower-paid 
staff  because  people  cannot 
afford  to  move  to  the  city. 

Alison  Quant,  who  sits  in  the 
county  council's  planning  hot 
seat,  points  out  that  rising  prices 
in  Cambridge  city  are  not  neces- 


sarily a reason  for  releasing  land 
elsewhere  in  the  county,  because 
demand  is  so  localised. 

The  county  council  already  has 
35,500  new  homes  in  the  planning 
pipeline.  It  calculates  that  by 
2016  45,000  more  will  be  needed, 
21.000  fewer  than  the  government 
forecasts.  Peter  Dawe’s  proposed 
new  town,  with  a projected  popu- 
lation of  40,000-50.000  would  soak 
up  the  county -wide  demand. 

The  examining  panel,  which 
started  sitting  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  will  have  two  months 
to  make  its  report  to  John  Pres- 
cott, the  deputy  prime  minister, 
who  will  subsequently  produce 
the  government's  regional  plan- 
ning guidance. 

For  Peter  Dawe,  the  result  win 
have  a more  immediate  impact  If 
there  is  a decision  not  to  build  a 
town  he  plans  to  leave  the  area. 
“If  1 don’t  win  the  argument,  Z 
will  move  to  somewhere  like  Nor- 
wich," he  says.  “It’s  a question  of 
quality  of  life." 


LONDON  PROPERTY 


RETIREMENT 


BLOOMSBURY  WCl 


TottDy  refmbohed  jq/tamm whh 
own  street  entrance  «*  within 
Victorian  block  just  off  - ' i 
Bedfonl  Square. 

2/3  bedrooms,  1C  receptions. 

- katebeo  and  lbaibnx»uis 
(one  ea-wte)  set  on  lower  level, 
long  lease  and  rtiare  of  foebtiid  ■ 
£3354000 


0171  387  0077 


FULHAM  SW6 

AN^^W««adVkaaoefl»moad 

l*rac.nAtfctahcrim»Mtb 

wperilUieknh,' 

■-  — < *r-g  - - ff  i 

smafGu  pevr  rau. 

reception  iWnn,eW3*laliWly  fined 
LiKliui/ efirang 

pevcdgatkxi,  tetidae  pedciiig,  _ 

£595  per  week 
Tel:  0171 345  1132 


Trimly  Wharf, 
Rotherhithe 
Street, 


ll^L&kE  ^VersjdE 


ABBEY  MILL 

U.WFOSP  ON  AVON 


53  WEST  PARK 
MOTTfNQHAM  SE9 


PHASE  II 


Hi 


Launching  next  weekend 


A grandkne  BfB  bedroom  Victorian 
homo  gMng  you  the  chance  to  own 
something  from  a bygone  we  Wad 
with  period  features  and  an 
nnchantinfl  three  level  stripped 
wood  whang  statrewo,  this  supeito 
abode  combines  comfort  and 
convenience  wtth  consummate  ease 
dose  to  Mottfrighem  station  end 
Btftam  Coflago. 


«w 


LUXURY  2 & 3 BEDROOM 
RIVERSIDE  APARTMENTS 

FROM 


£165,000 


Bradford  on  Avon,  Bath.  Grade  D*  Listed  former  mill  stylishly  convened  to  retirement  apartments  and  3 cottages  for  those  who  enjoy 
the  finest  things  in  life.  Superb  choice  of  property  from  £79,500  - £300,000.  Video  entry  and  emergency  call  system  and  professional 
management  company  offer  you  peace  of  mind  and  a safe  haven.  Call  01225  869099  or  FREEPHONE  0800  525184. 

NAME ADDRESS - _ 


VfEWNQonjyby 

,.,t  » -■ . ,in , 

■pffOffumMv  wnn 

COCKBUOI  ESTATE  AGENTS 
0181  8573242 


SALES  CENTRE  OPEN  11AM-5PM 
73TH  AND  14TH  FEBRUARY 


I POSTCODE TELEPHONE g 

Send  to;  Girlings.  FREEPOST  (SWB  10475),  TAUNTON  TA2  6ZB.  http://www.giilingt.co.uk  Email:  abbey.miilggirHaBs.co.uk  t 


Call  the  Sales  Hotline  on 
0171  407  7000 


INTERNATIONALPROPERTY 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


INTERNATIONAL 
PROPERTY  . 


300  FOOT  OCEAN 
FRONT  PROPERTY: 

4 acres,  ready  to  buSd.  on  Greek 

Mand  of  Samoa. 

USS 195JWXL  ORtoa  (USAJ 
973-325  0904, 

■ - home  973-365  4073"  . * 


CHELSEA  SW3 

SUPERB  PAMU-Y  HOUSE 
WITH  BARDEN 
□raring  FtoonvCorearmtory; 
KBdwtfDUna  Room,  4 Bednoma. 

3 Btrihnoma  P mute).  Sbowar 

Room.  UUBy  Roorrv 

PtMtinB  oonaant  far  tadiar  attwriar*. 
mBBfOLDnesAio 


BASTINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 


Hi c 0171  *07  4000 
•-mall-.  10fi64H»stingsJnt-CaTn 


BELLmYHOM£8 

Irwy  location  ii  mlfnn  Iwytam  H dUWnal 


MOIdChwctl  SM 
London  SWSSBY 

lU  0171 86T  . 3311  RbcOITI  381 


r-d  •.»  ►*>. 

• ■ ./  > .t  . i • . , X*  . ' 1 

' j ' i‘‘.'  ! •*  ~ *^. ' 

WORLD  O*1  PnOPerTY  IIAUAJONB  ter 

winwi  pwywy.  He  FRffi  ««•«* 

•xHttJon  Ifctets  Tat  01S23-728MO  - 


JSNBMMDntkaa 

iwmnnaeBTz 


CHELSEA  SW3  2 bad,  2 bath  iff  Del,  HAMPSTEAD,  Spadom  1 bed  tel.  HaaBi 
omveniant'  lor  clly.  ESSO  pw  ono.  I min.  BotrizatitMiO  min.  roof  tasrao*, 
TU:  01225  BS1074  Ea00pw.Tlfcm71  9678301. 


Forthcoming  World-wide  Colour 
Property  Supplement 


SOUTHERN  ENGLAND 
5 Farms/Land  Holdings 


For  Sale  on  Contract  Back  Basis 
suited  to 

Reinvestment  Relief 
Sc  Rollover  Relief  Buyers 

circa  567  ha  (1,400  acres) 


Available  in  units  of  varying  sizes  from 
52.7  ha  (130  acres)  to  300  ha  (740  acres) 


Salisbury.  01 722  320422 
Contact:  Rupert  Sebag-Montefiore^MaHc  Parkinson 
email:  rmonteftoreefpduvllts.co.uk 


The  Financial  Times  will  publish  a world-wide  colour  supplement: 

• 27  March  1999  - ‘Worldwide  Property  Market’ 

This  opportunity'  provides  4 perfect  advertising  vehicle  to  all  property 
agents  arid'  deyelopers  who  are  currently,  promoting  their  properties 
whhiri^p.an^  o<r.a  iSobal  level. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


Lane  Fox 


HOUSE  HUNT 
SCOTLAND 


RoinhaH 

Sedgwick 


For  further  information  please  contact: 

The  Property  Team  in  London 
Teh  -44  171  S73  3211/3591 
p-x:  +44  171  373  309S  email:  robert.bryson@FT.com 


Save  time  and  energy  - 
we  do  the  legwork  - you 
make  the  decision. 

Tel:  01620  829524. 


. Why  haw  a country  callage  whan 
you  ean  haua  a menaien  vAheU  Ihi 

dpJcsapt  Chores  and  security  worries? 
Ure  in  a iraenltean  cSOOO  sq  It  wing 
d a Georgian  n*  houu  sat  In  as 
OMiperMand. 

Ibbdy  restored  n NghM  riwulwd 
hdudhg  GriAOSng  GU»m  dhlmnoy 
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Howto 
punt  it 

For  some  reason,  I have  more 
luck  backing  Individual  soccer 
players  than  wag  wing  on 
teams,  and  have  found  that 
“top  scorer"  betting  can  be 
relatively  rewarding. 

In  midweek,  Manchester 
United  were  11-10  favourites 
to  win  the  English  Premiership, 
ahead  of  Chelsea  (11-4), 
Arsenal  (3-1),  Aston  Villa  (16-1) 
and  Liverpool  (25-1). 

Of  more  interest  to  me, 
however,  were  the  top-scorer 
odds  being  quoted  against  the 
Premiership's  glamour-boy 
strikers.  For  example, 
Ladbrokes,  the  biggest 
commercial  bookmaker,  was 
offering  9-4  against  UverpooTs 
Michael  Owen  and  7-2  against 
Manchester  United's  Dwight 
Yorke  finishing  top  scorer  for 
the  season. 

Following  last  weekend’s 
action,  Owen  had  13 
Premiership  goals  to  his  name, 
Yorfce  12  and  Andy  Cole, 
Yorke’s  colleague  at 
Manchester  United,  10.  Other 
top-scorer  odds  from 
Ladbrokes  included  4-1  Dion 
Dublin;  6-1  Cole,  who  was 
66-1  at  Ladbrokes  at  the  start 
of  the  season;  and  8-1  Robbie 
Fowler. 

Some  weeks  ago, ! bet  £20 
on  Yorke  to  finish  top 
Premiership  scorer  at  8-1 . Last 
Saturday  I wagered  another 
£20  on  him,  at  9-2,  and  wflf 
put  more  bets  on  so  long  as 
he  knocks  in  the  goals. 

However,  before  you  make 
such  bets  it  is  vital  you  spend 
£1  on  a copy  of  the  Racing 
Post,  which  prints  tables 
showfeig  the  odds  different 
bookies  are  offering.  Without 
these  tables,  you  cannot 
possibly  find  best  value. 

Last  Saturday,  for  example, 
there  were  significant 
differences  in  the  Premiership 
top-scorer  odds  being  offered 
by  the  UK's  biggest 
high-street  betting  firms. 

Michael  Owen  was  2-1  at 
Ladbrokes  but  11-4  for  294-1) 

- 37.5  per  cent  more 
generous  - at  William  Hill  and 
the  Tote.  Yorke  was  3-1  at  Hfll 
and  the  Tote  but  9-2  - 50  per 
cent  more  generous  - at 
Ladbrokes.  Alan  Shearer  may 
have  been  33-1  at  Ladbrokes 
but  he  was  a bleak-hearted 
20-1  at  Hill,  Stanley  and  the 
Tote.  Without  the  Racing  Post 
tables  you  do  not  stand  an 
earthly  of  making  a profit. 
Neither  do  you  if  you  five  in  an 
area  unblessed  by  a good 
choice  of  rival  betting  shops. 

I find  the  top-scorer  race  at 
least  as  exciting  as  the 
struggle  between  the  dubs  for 
the  Premiership  Itself.  Injuries 
always  play  a part,  sidelining 
top  players  when  they  least 
expect  it  It  is  also  important 
to  know  if  the  players  you 
fancy  tend  to  take  penalties, 
or  not  and  whether  they  are  in 
transfer  negotiations. 

If  you  do  not  have  your 
finger  on  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  will  only  be  throwing  more 
money  at  the  bookies,  whose 
mountainous  profits  are  at 
present  causing  them  acute 
embarrassment 

Michael 

Thompson-Noel 


Golf  / Derek  Lawrenson 


All  teed  up  for 
a vintage  year 


It  is  not  often  that  January 
proves  a momentous 
month  in  golf,  but  this  year 
has  proved  an  exception. 
David  Duval’s  extraordi- 
nary score  of  59  to  win  the  Bob 
Hope  Classic  in  Palm  Springs  has 
been  the  talk  of  clubhouses 
around  the  world.  It  was  only  the 
third  tiwie  in  US  tour  history  that 
anyone  had  managed  to  break  60. 
and  the  first  time  a player  had 
done  so  to  win  an  event. 

Naturally,  it  has  been  asked 
whether  Duval’s  59  was  the  finest 
round  of  golf  ever  played.  Judged 
on  the  simple  criteria  of  the  qual- 
ity of  ball-striking,  his  supporters 
certainly  have  an  argument.  Nor- 
mally, such  freak  rounds  of  scor- 
ing feature  a high  quotient  of 
long  putts,  yet  Duval’s  longest 
was  10ft 

Context,  however,  is  every- 
thing, and  in  that  regard  a 59  in  a 
tournament  as  modest  as  the  Bob 
Hope  pro-am  on  a generous 
Arnold  Palmer  course  ought  not 
to  be  compared  with  Johnny  Mill- 
er’s 63  to  win  the  US  Open  in  1973 
at  the  brutally  penal  OakznonL 
As  the  profile  of  Duval  on  this 
page  last  October  pointed  out, 
people  invariably  get  the  wrong 
idea  about  this  27-year-old  who 
hides  his  personality  behind 
those  wretched  wraparound  sun- 
glasses that  have  become  the 
rage. 

A more  engaging  Duval  was 
revealed  in  the  post-round  inter- 
view at  the  Bob  Hope.  As  there 
was  a chance  of  a play-off  at  the 
time,  be  was  asked  if  he  would  be 
going  out  to  hit  a few  practice 
balls.  With  a lovely  shy  smile  he 
replied:  “Yes,  there's  one  or  two 
things  I need  to  worts  on.”  Not 
only  the  round  of  the  year,  there- 
fore. but  probably  the  quote  of 
the  year  as  welL 


January’s  other  big  talking 
point  in  golf  was  the  decision  to 
award  Ireland's  first.  Ryder  Cup 
in  2005  to  another  Palmer- 
designed  venue,  the  K Club  in 
Kildare.  The  great  man  built  this 
course  to  a different  specification 
from  his  venue  in  the  Californian 
desert.  The  only  way  Duval  or 
anybody  else  could  get  round  the 
K Cluh  in  59  was  if  they  gave  the 
par  five  18th  a miss. 

The  debate  concerns  whether 
such  an  historic  occasion  for 
Irish  sport  should  take  place  on  a 
course  so  American  in  its  nature 
that  visitors  could  forgive  them- 
selves for  thinking  they  were  in 
the  middle  of  Florida.  The  reason 
so  many  thousands  of  people 
visit  Ireland  each  year  to  play  is 
because  of  the  links  courses  that 
are  uniquely  Irish. 

Thus  to  ignore  Portmarnock. 
one  of  the  great  links  courses  on 
the  outskirts  of  Dublin  and  a 
proven  tournament  venue,  in 
favour  of  an  inland  course  a good 
hour’s  journey  from  where  most 
spectators  will  be  staying,  was 
clearly  a decision  that  bad  little 
to  do  with  golf. 

At  least  Ken  Schofield,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Euro- 
pean Tour,  had  the  grace  to 
admit  that  the  forces  of  com- 
merce provided  an  overpowering 
argument  The  K Club  is  owned 
by  Michael  Smurfit,  who  will  be 
pumping  millions  into  the  tour 
over  the  next  few  years  in  return 
for  the  honour  of  hosting  the 
Ryder  Cup. 

No  one  would  argue  about  the 
quality  of  venues  chosen  for  this 
year's  most  important  golfing 
occasions.  In  June,  the  US  Open 
will  go  for  the  first  time  to  the 
No  2 course  at  Pinehurst  in 
North  Carolina,  which  to  the 
mind  of  this  correspondent,  at 


least,  ranks  alongside  Augusta 
National  as  the  finest  inland 
course  in  America. 

The  following  month  the  Brit- 
ish Open  returns  for  the  first 
time  in  24  years  to  Carnoustie,  in 
Scotland,  that  bleak  and  daunt- 
ing links  that  lies  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay.  In  August  the  USPGA  will 
be  played  near  Chicago,  at  Medi- 
nah,  which  offers  no  concession 
to  error,  while  The  Country  Club 
in  the  Boston  suburb  of  Brook- 
line is  a wonderful  venue  for  the 
Ryder  Cup  in  September,  a 
course  foil  of  mystique  and  tradi- 
tion - the  European  Tour,  take 
note. 

The  cream  of  amateur  golf  wOl- 
be  spoilt  as  well.  The  British 
Amateur  championship  in  .limp 
goes  to  Northern  Ireland  for  only 
the  second  time  in  Its  history. 
Royal  County  Down  Is  the  venue, 
and  no  finer  place  to  play  golf 
exists  in  Britain.  In  September 
the  Walker  Cup  takes  place  on 
another  glorious  links,  Naim,  far 
up  in  the  northern  reaches  of 
Scotland  and  arguably  a better 
course  than  Royal  Dornoch,  the 
venue  most  golfing  pilgrims  jour- 
ney to  when  heading  that  for  up 
the  east  coast- 

All  this  would  normally  consti- 
tute more  than  enough  riches  for 
one  year,  hut  this  season  there  is 
a further,  fascinating  develop- 
ment with  the  advent  of  three 
World  Championship  tourna- 
ments. The  first  of  these,  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting,  is  a 
matchplay  competition  for  the 
top  64  golfers  in  the  world,  which 
has  the  potential  to  be  the  most 
exciting  event  introduced  into 
the  golf  calendar  since  Mark 
McCormack  dreamed  up  some- 
thing similar  35  years  ago.  but 
then  only  for  the  top  eight  play- 
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Masterly:  David  Duvars  round  of  59  In  the  Bab  Hope  Gassfc  was  the  talk  at  ctubbouoas 


ers.  each  autumn,  at  Wentworth, 
near  London.  The  new  tourna- 
ment, by  contrast,  will  he  a Ear 
bigger  affair.  It  takes  place  at  La 
Costa  in  California  from  Febru- 
ary 24-28.  with  a Sim  first  prize. 


It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  golf- 
ers considered  the  Masters  each 
April  to  be.  the  annnal  rite  of 

spring,  the  time  when  golf  clubs 
were  retrieved  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  garage.  Now  a 


man  shoots  59  in  January,  wins. T- 
two  tournaments  and  earns  him-  ^ 
self  seven  figures  in  the  process,  aj 
The  hors  d'oeuvres  offered- this  ■*' 
month  and  in  March  promise,  to  a 
be  equally  appetising.  rr«i  m 
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Although  the  Rev  Alban 
Davies  of  Wales  led  one 
of  the  most  famously 
robust  packs  {some 
opponents  used  stronger  adjec- 
tives! in  rugby  history,  scriptural 
knowledge  has  rarely  been  the 
game's  forte. 

At  the  moment  it  feels  as 
though  the  moneychangers  have 
not  only  taken  over  the  temple, 
but  have  fallen  out  over  who 
works  where  and  how  they 
should  divide  their  winnings.  But 
at  least  the  organisers  of 
Europe's  Five  Nations  champion- 
ship seem  to  remember  one  item 
of  holy  writ 

Three  score  and  10  shall  be  the 
years,  or  at  least  the  seasons,  of 
the  Five  Nations’  life.  The  edition 
starting  today  in  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  Is  the  70th  and  last 
Next  year,  always  assuming  that 
the  annual  campaign  to  punish 
England  for  their  administrators’ 
greed  and  arrogance  remains  a 
tedious  game  rather  than  a seri- 
ous-minded but  self-defeating 
attempt  to  throw  them  out,  there 
will  be  six  countries  in  the  com- 
petition, with  Italy  a worthy  and 
overdue  addition  to  the  ranks. 
Too  bad  that  Ivan  Francesca  to. 


Rugby  / Huw  Richards 


Five  into  six  will  go 


the  wonderfully  versatile  back 
who  scored  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing tries  ever  seen  on  British  soil 
- a glorious  solo  effort  from 
scrum-half  against  the  US  in  the 
1991  World  Cup  at  Otley  - will 
not  be  around  to  see  it  following 
his  premature  death  last  monlb. 

The  final  Five  Nations  competi- 
tion will  be  played  with  half  an 
eye  on  next  autumn’s  World  Cup. 
But  it  remains  much  more  than  a 
curtain-raiser,  and  the  perfor- 
mances by  Wales  and  Ireland 
against  the  touring  Springboks 
offer  hope  that  this  year’s  compe- 
tition will  be  a worthy,  well- 
fought  finale  to  90  years  of  pen- 
tangular competition,  20  seasons 
having  been  lost  to  world  wars 
and  the  banning  of  France 
between  1932  and  1946- 

Two  teams  are  pursuing 
unprecedented  achievement. 
France  seek  a third  consecutive 
Grand  Slam  (victory  against  the 


other  four  nations),  a feat  that 
proved  beyond  Will  Carling’s 
England,  who  were  always  liable 
to  fail  against  unconsidered 
Celts,  and  also  beyond  the  Welsh 
teams  of  the  1970s,  who  were 
rarely  successful  in  Paris. 

Second.  England  are  pursuing 
a fifth  consecutive  Triple  Crown 
(victory  against  Wales,  Ireland 
and  Scotland).  Their  current  run 
equals  the  four  in  a row  scored 
by  Wales  between  1976  and  1979. 

Both  would  be  formidable 
achievements.  Yet  it  might  be 
better  for  the  credibility  of  the 
competition  were  both  to  fail. 
The  enduring  appeal  of  the  Five 
Nations  has  rested  on  equality 
and  unpredictability. 

If  those  features  were  lost  per- 
manently, the  voices  within  the 
English  game  who  argue  that  the 
competition  should  be  abandoned 
would  gain  strength. 

One  measure  of  the  tourna- 


ment's appeal  has  been  Its  ability 
to  sell  out  any  stadium.  So  it  is 
disturbing  that  Scotland’s 
despair,  reflected  in  a half-empty 
Murrayfield  for  the  visit  of  South 
Africa  last  November  ZL,  led  to 
10.000  tickets  being  available 
until  recently  for  this  afternoon's 
meeting  with  Wales. 

There  are  no  such  worries  at 
Dublin's  Lansdowne  Road  where 
Ireland  hope  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple set  by  the  Ulster  provincial 
team  in  last  week’s  European 
Cup  final  in  seeing  off  French 
opposition. 

Whether  Ulster’s  trio  of  victo- 
ries over  French  visitors  is  suffi- 
cient to  exorcise  14  consecutive 
losses  at  international  level 
(another  French  win  would  equal 
the  record  set  by  Wales  with  15 
wins  over  France  from  1906  to 
1927)  and  Ireland's  appalling 
home  record  - in  the  1990s  they 
have  won  more  championship 


points  in-  Cardiff  than  at  Lans- 
downe Road  - is  questionable. 

But  Ireland  are  at  least  point- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  Their 
domestic  structure  is  stable, 
effective  and  credible;  their  age- 
group  teams  are  impressive;  and 
they  have  real  talent  up  front 
where  the  undoubted  blow  of 
fojury  to  lock  Malcolm  O'KeUy 
renews  opportunity  for  British 
Lion  Jeremy  Davidson.  - 

If  only  their  backs  were  half  as 
good.  Given  two  good-class  hook- 
ers, it  must  be  a serious  tempta- 
tion.to  try  the  ebullient  Keith 
Wood.  History  at  least  appears  to 
be  on  their  side.  Ireland  won  Tri- 
ple Crowns  in  1899  and  1949,  so 
another  this  year  would  delight 
devotees  of  Kondratieff  wave  the- 
ory almost  as  much  as  it  would 
Irish  and  neutral  rugby  fens. 

Scotland,,  who  play  Wales  at 
Murrayfield.  don’t  mind  what  his- 
torical cycle  they  are  in.  so  long 


as  they  escape  soon.  Yet  tifeO 
injury  to  captain  Bryan  Redpath  d 
is  worrying.  Gary  Armstrong  Is  a,-.y 
well-qualified  deputy,  scrum-ha&g 
but  Redpath’s  service  is  neces-  j 
sary  to  gk  the  best  out  of  a gifted  p 
hut  inconsistent  back  division.  jk&u- 

Littie  has  gone  right  for  the 
Scots  since  the  depressing  after-  ~ * 
noon  in  1996  when  their  Grand  0 
Slam  hopes  were  stifled  by  Q 
England  at  their  most  negative  T 
Much  rests,  psychologically,  on  .3 
the  injection  of  southern  hem*-  £ 
sphere  self-belief  provided'  by  -l 
New  Zealand  Scots -such  as  the  , 
Leslie  brothers.  Longstaff  and 
Metcalfe.  Wales  have  already* 
reaped  the  benefit  of  their  New  3 
Zealand  coach.  Graham  Henry,  H 
but  memories  of  too  many  Welsh  9 
false  dawns  counsel  against  haiL.T 
ing  this  one  without  something  * 
more  palpable,  such  as  a Triple 
Crown,  to  go  on.  . ? 

England  can  sit  and  watch -J 
today,  comfortable  in  the  know- 
ledge  that  this  year’s  fixtures  - s 
France  visit  Twickenham  while  r* 
the  “away"  match  against  Wala  : 
is  at  Wembley,  in  London  - « 
favour  them.  The  first  Five  9 
Nations  champions  in  1910,  i\ 
England  should  also  be  the  last. . S.. 
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Road  test 


Sharp  Focus 
looks  to  have 
a clear  edge 

Stuart  Marshall  samples  several 
variants  of  Ford’s  award-winner 


Obviously,  Ford  got  it 
right  nith  the  Focus. 
At  the  end  of  last  year 
it  routed  some  worthy 
rivals  to  become  European  Car  of 
the  Year  99.  Now,  just  three 
months  after  the  Focus  went  on 
sale,  more  than  100,000  orders 
have  come  in  from  customers. 

In  the  past  few  days  the  three- 
door  and  five-door  hatchbacks 
have  been  joined  by  saloon  and 
estate  variants,  each  with  four 
passenger  doors.  As  an  1.8-litre 
turbodiesel  is  also  being  offered 
as  an  alternative  to  the  existing 
quartet  of  1.4r  1-6. 1-8  and  2.0-litre 
petrol  engines,  the  sales  chart 
can  only  zoom  up. 

With  so  many  excellent  cars  on 
offer  in  the  smaU/medium  family 
segment,  what  are  the  secrets  of 
the  Focus’s  success?  First,  it  has 
eye-catching  styling,  which  fol- 
lows the  fashionable  trend  set  by 
the  Ra,  Puma  and  Cougar  and 
makes  the  Escort  (which  the 
Focus  will  ultimately  replace) 
look  positively  pedestrian. 

Next,  there  Is  refinement,  ride 
comfort,  handling  and  road- 
holding that  match  those  of  far 
more  costly  cars.  And  third, 
there  is  the  sheer  attractiveness 
and  user-friendliness  of  the  inte- 
rior. 

Every  control  is  exactly  where 
your  hand  or  foot  expects  to  find 
St  and  they  all  work  with  smooth- 


ness and  precision.  For  example, 
tailgate  or  boot  lid  are  opened, 
not  by  an  external  push  or  a 
lever  that  has  to  be  groped  for  on 
the  floor  but  by  a button  within 
fingertip  reach  of  a hand  on  the 
steering  wheeL 

The  radio  controls  are  so  bold 
and  easy  to  understand  that 
neither  a magnifying  glass  nor  a 
science  degree  is  needed  to  get 
the  right  programme.  (By  itself.  I 
reckon  this  is  enough  to  tip  the 
scales  in  favour  of  the  Focus 
among  mature  but  electronically 
illiterate  prospective  buyers.) 

When  l tried  three  new  models 
- the  lA-litre  turbo-diesel  hatch- 
back. the  1.6-litre  estate  and  the 
2.0-iitre  saloon  - in  the  south  of 
France  it  was  obvious  that  Ford 
bad  great  faith  in  the  all-round 
abilities  of  the  Focus. 

The  test  route  ranged  from  the 
smooth,  temptingly  fast  AS  auto- 
route to  nearly  deserted  D- roads 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Alpes  Man- 
times.  with  plenty  of  steep  grad- 
ients. hairpin  bends  and  rough 
surfaces. 

This  was  not  the  kind  erf  ter- 
rain on  which  to  unveil  a new 
turbo-diesel  unless  it  had  plenty 
of  pulling  power  at  low  revs  (it 
had)  and  could  run  smoothly  and 
quietly  at  typical  motorway 
cruising  speeds  (it  did). 

The  fly-by-wire  - electronic, 
not  mechanical  - linkage 


Foo»  of  attention:  customers  can  choose  from  fbtr  petrol  engines  and  a turbo-eflesaf  for  tin  new  estate 


between  accelerator  pedal  and 
engine  gave  the  Focus  TDi  the 
easy  driveability,  especially  in 
traffic,  of  a petrol-engined  car. 

Unlike  Citroen,  Peugeot,  Fiat 
and  Mercedes.  Ford  has  given  its 
latest  turbodiesel  a conventional 
mechanical  injection  system 
rather  than  a “common  rail”, 
which  holds  the  fuel  under  con- 
stant high  pressure,  before  it  is 
injected  under  electronic  control. 
But  it  does  have  direct  injection, 
which  makes  it  much  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  old  indirect- 
injection  unit  from  which  it  has 
been  developed. 

The  official  average  for  a 90- 
horsepower  turbo-diesel  Focus 
estate  is  55.4mpg  (5.11/iookm);  the 
petrol  versions  return  at  best  43.5 
mpg  (6^1/lOOkm)  for  the  75-horse- 
power,  L4-litre  version,  at  worst 
33.1  mpg  (R5I/Ifl0km)  for  the  130- 
horsepower.  2.0-litre. 

Very  high  overall  gearing  - at 
an  indicated  lOOmph,  the  rev 
counter  shows  little  more  than 


3,000rpra  in  top  gear  - would 
make  any  turbo-diesel  Focus  a 
relaxed  and  long-legged  autobahn 
cruiser. 

Next  I tried  a petrol  estate.  Its 
1.6-litre,  100-horsepower  engine 
had  to  spin  much  foster  than  the 
diesel  at  a given  road  speed 
because  the  overall  gearing  was 
lower.  But  even  in  the  hills  the 
engine  pulled  hard  enough  at 
modest  revolutions  to  make  good 
progress  without  too  much  gear 
shifting.  On  the  motorway,  it 
sounded  a mite  busy  but  stayed 
silky.  Although  the  estate’s  sus- 
pmsion  was  slightly  firmer,  the 
use  of  progressive  rear  springs 
made  the  unladen  ride  as  good  as 
the  hatchback’s.  The  slab-sided 
load  space  is  said  to  make  the 
Focus  estate  the  best  bulk  carrier 
in  its  class. 

Finally,  I sampled  a 2.0-litre 
Focus  saloon,  which  felt  a meat- 
ier car  altogether;  rather  like  a 
slightly  shrunken  Mo&deo.  At 
present,  the  only  transmission 

1 


available  throughout  the  Focus 
range  is  a five-speed  manual  with 
a light,  positive  shift. 

Putting  different  rear-ends  on 
the  original  angular  Focus  hatch- 
back has  slightly  softened  the 
impact  of  its-  radical 'styling. 
Some  say  the  saloon  resembles  a 
Ford  Orion  (a  booted  Escort) 
from  the  back.  I thought  the 
estate  car’s  sloping  roof  gave  it  a 
similar  profile  to  its  Mercedes- 
Benz  C-class  equivalent 
On-the-road  UK  prices,  which 
go  up,  model  from  model,  in  £500 
increments,  range  from  £13,000 
for  a 1.4-litre  CL  five-door  to 
£16,000  for  a 2.0-litre  Ghia  estate. 

Various  option  packs  include 
leather  trim  and  powered  rear 
windows  (or  cruise  control)  on 
Ghia  models  only  for  £1,500.  One 
£500  pack  provides  side  airbags, 
traction  control  and  anti.-lock 
brakes;  another,  a quick-clear 
heated  windscreen,  heated  and 
power-adjusted  door  mirrors  and 
air  conditioning. 


Deals  on  Wheels 

Maserati:  pain 
and  pleasure 
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Alessandro  de  Tomaso, 
rescuer  of  Maserati  in 
1975,  only  ceded 
control  after  a stroke 

in  1993. 

Critics  accused  him  of  failing 
to  uphold  the  Maserati 
tradition  when  he  started  ‘ 
production  of  the  Biturbo,  a 
machine  farther  downmarket 
than  anything' the  company  had 
buQt  before.  It  was  cheaper  . 
than  any  previous  Maserati 
and,  sadly,  far  less  reliable. 

However,  de  Tomaso’s  legacy 
lives  on  in  the  Qoattroporte 
and  the  last  incarnation  of  the 
Biturbo,  the  Latest  Ghibli,  , 
which  has  wily  just  ceased 
production.  The  best  of  the  new 
Ghihlis  was  the  Cop  model,  a 
21itre,  330-bhp  fireball  that  left 
its  2-8-Utre  brother  in  its  wake. 

Roller-bearing  turbochargers 
with  added  boost  produced  the 
greatest  power  per  litre  of  any 
production  engine.  Only  26 
right-hand  drive  models  were 
Imported  Into  the  UK  and  there 
are  not  many  used  versions  on 
the  market.  It  will  take  at  least 
£35,000  to  secure  one  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  become  a 
collectors’  car. 

There  are  many  more 
standard  GhlbUs  available  for 
under  £30,000.  Tty  to  avoid  an 
early  car.  Worthy  though  it  is, 
the  post-October  1995  GTis  the 
better  bet  with  its  stronger  rear 
axle  and  anti-lock  brakes.  The 
most  usefal  option  about  this 
model  was  that  it  could  be 
ordered  with,  a four-speed 
automatic  gearbox. 

Auto  boxes  cushion  the 


driver  to  some  extent  from  . 
turbo  lag,  the  tendency  of  any 
turbocharger  not  to  deliver 
power  at  low  revs.  . _ 

Turbocharging  is  a 
double-edged  sword;  it  allows 
the  manufacturer  to  claim 
spectacular  acceleration  times 
but  can  also  be  risky  for  a 
driver.  Trying  to  overtake 
without  boost  can  leave. yon  in 
difficulty  just  as  much  as 
allowing  the  carts  turbo  power 
to  be  used  to  excess. 

The  car  is  biased  more, 
towards  touring  than  sports. v 
Some  drivers  tike  their  teeth-to 
be  rattled  every  time  they  go  - 
over  a bump.  If  yon  want  yon 
can  arrange  this  by  adjustiite 

the  dampers  to  the  hardest  ,-'7 
setting.  But  it  does  not  saftite'. 
style  of  the  car.  Grip  is  noth 
problem  except  in  the  * 

its. power  must  be  respected-- ; 

Small  adults  can  squeezed 
the  back  but  the  space  is  trn&_ 
suited  to  children.  . 

The  front  seats  were  designed 
for  Italians  by  Italians  bat 
other  Europeans  are  able  to 
achieve  a. comfortable  driving.? 
position.  - . 

The  very  flashy  d«£  shoal* 
be  mentioned  as  it  can  cause  - \ 
controversy.  Professional  rea** 
testers  in  general  hate  it  but  j. 
many  customers  say  they 
It  and  have  bought  the  curv.^-^  j 
because  of  It 

Only  an  Italian 
could  ha-rebuilt  thfe-cat- 
it  does  well  mightily 
overshadows  its  faults..- 

Anthony  Gag 
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What’s  on 
around  the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM  ~ 

EXHIBITIONS 
Rfiksmuseien 
'%  Tet:  31-20-673  2121 

pT*  Adriaen  de  Vries  ft 566-1 626); 

Imperial  Sculptor.  Major  exhibition 
eetebratmg  the  work  of  the  Dutch 
sculptor,  who  worked  for  Emperor 
Rudolf  II  among  other  European  courts. 
Around  40  bronzes  will  be  on  display 
borrowed  from  public  and  private 
collections  In  Europe  and  the  US’  to 
Mar  14 

• Asser  Pioneer  of  Dutch 
photography.  Nearly  200  photographs 
Including  portraits  and  still  fifes,  made 

I by  Edouard  Isaac  Asser  P8G9-1894). 
The  prints  were  produced  by  a variety 
of  techniques  with  which  Asser 
experimented  before  devoting  his  full 
attention  to  developing  a method  of 
photographic  reproduction;  to  Mar  14 

• Van  Gogh  in  the  Rfiksmuseum: 
during  the  period  of  the  Van  Gogh 
Museum's  closure  for  renovation  and 
building  work,  a selection  of  its  finest 

I holdings  are  on  show  in  the 
| RIjksmuseum's  South  Wing;  to  Mar  7 

OPERA 

Netherlands  Opera,  Hat 
MuzJaktheater 
Tel:  31-20-551  8911 
jL  Carmen:  by  Bizet.  New  staging  by 
“ Andreas  Homoki,  conducted  by  Edo  de 
Waart  The  designs  are  by  Wolfgang 
Gussmann  and  Gabriele  Jaenecke,  and 
the  cast  includes  Carmen  Oprisanu 
and  Martin  Thompson;  Feb  6,  9, 12 

‘ ■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
, FundaceS  Joan  Min5 
j Teh  34-93-329  1908 
J wwwJxn.fjmira.es 
" Magritte:  celebrating  the  centenary  of 
l the  artist's  birth.  Includes  over  90 
; paintings  and  50  photographs;  to 
4 Feb7 

Museu  Picasso 
; Teh  34-3-319  6310 

Picasso  - Engravings  1900-1942: 
temporary  exhibition  of  more  than  250 
works  on  loan  from  the  Musde  Picasso 
in  Paris;  to  Apr  4 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERT 

Kortzsrthaus 

Teh  49-30-203090 

- Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted 
by  Efiahu  inbal  in  works  by  UszL  With 
. mezzo  soprano  Doris  Soffol  and 
' '^pianists  Donald  Sulzen  and  Enrico 
.E|pace;  Feb  6 

OPERA 

Deutsche  Oper 
Teh  49-30-34384-01 
Faust  by  Gounod.  Conducted  by 
Sebastian  Lang-Lesslng  in  a staging  by 
. . John  Dew;  Feb  12 

' ■ BONN 

. EXHIBITION 

Kunst-  und  AusstefiungshaBe  der 
Bundesrepublik  Deutschland 

Teh  49-228-917  1200 
. wwwJcah-bonn.de 
High  Renaissance  in  the  Vatican;  Art 
and  Culture  at  the  Papal  Court 
. (1503-34).  The  early  16th  century  saw 
Rome  establish  ttself  as  the  centre  of 
art  in  Europe:  foe  Vatican 
commissioned  work  from  such  great 
artists  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Michelangelo  and  Raphael.  This 
exhibition  displays  some  of  foe 
masterpieces  that  resulted,  as  wed  as 
detailing  foe  contexts  In  which  they 
were  produced;  to  Apr  11 

' ■ BRUSSELS 

CONCERT 

Palais  des  Beaux  Arts 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra: 

I conducted  by  Michael  Tllson  Thomas 
[ In  works  by  Ives,  Canteloube  and 
Prokofiev,  with  soprano  Christine 
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OPERA 

La  Monralc 

Teh  32-2-229  1211 

Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk:  conducted 
by  Antonio  Pappano  In  a new  staging 
by  Stein  Winge,  with  sets  by  Benoit 
Dugardyn  and  costumes  by  Jorge  Jara; 
Feb  7, 10, 12  

■ DALLAS  . 

OPERA 
Dallas  Opera 

Teh  1-214-443  1000 
www.da0asppera.org 
La  Bohdme:  by  PucdnL  Conducted  by 
Antonelto  ABemandi  in  a stagtog  by 
Mark  Lamos,  with  sets  by  Michael 
Yaargan;  Feb6  - 

■ FORT  WORTH 

EXHIBITIONS 
KimbeK  Art  Museum 

Teh  1-817-3328451 
wwwJdmbeUartorg 

Matisse  and  Picasso:  A Gentle  Rivriry. 
More  than  100  paintings,  sculptures 
and  drawings  on  loan  from  collections 
around  the  world  make  up  this  ' 
first-ever  exhibition  devoted  to  toe  . 
refationship  between  foe  two  great 
modernists;  to  May  2 

■ FRANKFURT 

concoct 
Alta  Oper 

Teh  49-69-134  0400 

San  Frano«»  Symphony  Orchestra: 

conducted  by  Michael  Tfeon  Thomas 
In  works  by  Barber  and  Mahler,  with 
vioBn  aofolst  Gfl  Shaham;  Feb  6 - 

■ GLASGOW 

OPERA  •. 

Theatre  Royal 


Joan  Rodgers  and  StaSa  Doufaxia  In  Scottish  Operas  naw  staging  of  "Der  BosanfcavaOar*,  openktg  tonight  at  Glasgow's  Theatre  Royal 


Tel:  44-141-332  9000 
Scottish  Opera:  Der  Rosenkavafler,  by 
R.  Strauss.  New  staging  by  David' 
McVIcar,  conducted  by  Richard 
Armstrong.  The  cast  Includes  Joan 
Rodgers;  Feb  6 

■ HARTFORD 

EXHIBITION 
Wadsworth  Afoeneum 

Pieter  de  Hooch  (1629-1681):  • 
previously  seen  at  Dulwich  Picture 
Gallery,  this  first-ever  one-man  show  of 
the  Dutch  painter  offers  a 
reassessment  of  his  work.  Less 
celebrated  than  his  contemporary, 
Vermeer,  de  Hooch  was  a pioneer  in 
his  own  right,  and  a specialist  in 
maternal  and  domestic  subjects;  to 
Feb  27 


■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITION 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 

Tel:  1-713-639  7750 
wwwjnfeh.org 
Brassal:  The  Eye  of  Paris.  A 
retrospective  of  BrassaTs  work  that 
coincides  with  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  Dubbed  ‘foe  eye  of  Paris'  by 
Henry  Miller,  BrassaT  celebrated  that 
city  in  photographic  series  like  'Dance', 
‘Society’  and  ‘Graffitf . This  exhibition 
includes  the  ‘Paris  at  Night1  series: 
photographs  taken  during  nocturnal 
waidarings  with  the  fifineur  and  poet 
L6on  Paul  Fargue;  to  Feb  28  . 

THEATRE 

- 'Houston  Grand  Opera,  Wortham 
Center  ■ 

Teh  1-713-2272787 
wwwJtgo.com 

A Little  Night  Music  by  Sondhefrn. 
Grant  Gershon  conducts  a production 
by  Michael  Leeds,  with  a cast  indudfrig 
Frederica  von  Stade,  Thomas  Allen  and 
Sheri  Greenawakh  Feb  6, 9, 12 . 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITION 

Mus4e  Cantonal  des  Beam-Arts 

Tel:  41-21-312  8332 
Courbet  - artist  and  promoter  more 
than  70  paintings  by  Gustave  Courbet 
(1819-77),  including  landscapes, 
portraits  and  nudes.  The  exhibition 
concentrates  upon  Courbet's  artistic 
output  after  1855,  especially  that 
produced  during  his  axBe  in 
Switzerland;  to  Feb  21 

■ LEEDS 

THEATRE 

West  Yorkshire  Playhouse 

Teh  44-113-213  7700 

The  Tan  pest  by  Shakespeare.  Jude 

Kefiy  directs  a cast  including  Ian 

McKellen  as  Prosper©,  with  designs  by 

Robert  Innes  Hopkins;  opens  on 

Thursday 

■ LILLE  . 

EXHIBITION 

Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  . 

Goya:  un  regard  fibre.  Small-scale 
exhibition  which  explores  foe  range  ' 
and  pecularfties  of  the  painter’s  work. 
The  50  works  on  display  include  loans 
from  around  foe  world;  to  Mar  14 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican  HaH 

Tab  44-171-638  8891 

• London  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Colin  Davis  in  works  by 
Beethoven  and  Elgar,  with  piano 

soloist  Richard  Goode;  Feb  .7 

• Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra:  / 
conducted  by  Vladimir  Fedoseyev  In 
works  by  J Strauss,  Mozart  aid 
Beethoven,  with  piano  soloist  Artur 
Pfearro;  Feb  11 

EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican  Ait  GaBery 

Tel:  44-171-638  8891 
@ Africa  by  Africa-  A Photographic 
View.  Spanrtng  the  breadthof 
pbotoyaphy  produced  in  Africa  since 
foe  1920s.  Indudes  works  by  Mama 
Caffwrf,  Seydou  Ke'rta  and  Samuel 
fosso;  to  Mar  28  • • . . 

• Picasso  and  Photography.  The  Dark 
Mirror.  Exhibition  exploring  foe 

Influence  of  photography,  and 
inducting  photographic  wale  by 
Picasso;  to  Mar  28 

British  Museum 

Teh  44-171-636  1555 
The  Golden  Sword:  Stamford  Raffles 
and  foe -East  Display  bringing  together 
biographical  material  with  objects 
oofected  by  foe  seif-taught  scholar 
who-Ischieflyrememberedasfte 
founder  of  Singapore.  Indudes  musical 
Insfoartants,  masks,  shadow  puppets, 
aid  plant  and  animal  drawings;  to  Apr 
18--.  ■ 


National  Gallery 
Teh  44-171-839  3321 
Portraits  by  Ingres;  Images  of  an 
Epoch.  40  paintings  and  50  drawings 
by  foe  19th  century  French  painter. 
Includes  major  loans  from  museums  in 
■ France,  foe  US  and  elsewhere;  to  Apr 
25,  then  touring  to  foe  US 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Teh  44-171-300  8000 
Monet  in  foe  20th  Century:  arriving  In 
London  from  Boston,  fob  exhibition 
' brings  together  late  works  by  the 
founder  of  Impressionism.  The  80 
paintings  on  display  include  important 
public  and  private  loans,  culminating  in 
a group  of  seven  of  the  monumental 
water  lily  panels  which  were  the 
triumph  of  his  career.  Abo  included  are 
paintings  of  London  and  Venice;  to 
> Apr  18 

OPERA  - 

English  National  Opera,  London 
CoBseran 

Tel:  44-171-632  8300  ■ 

La  Traviata:  by  Verdi.  Michael  Uoyd 
conducts  a staging  by  Jonathan  Miller. 
Cast  indudes  Claire  Rutter  and  Alan 
Opie;  Feb  6,  9, 12 

THEATRE 
Albery  Theatre 

Tet  44-171-369  1740 
Vassa:  by  Maxim  Gorky.  Howard 
Davies  directs  Peter  Gill’s  new  version 
of  foe  Russian  comedy,  with  She  3a 
Hancock  in  the  title  role 

Barbican  Theatre 
Teh  44-171-638  8891 
' • The  Merchant  of  Venice:  by 
Shakespeare.  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  production  directed  by 
Gregory  Doran  with  designs  by  Robert 
Jones.  The  cast  stars  PhKp  Voss;  in 
repertory  to  Mar  9 
. • Measure  for  Measure:  by 
Shakespeare.  Michael  Boyd  directs  a 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
production  with  a cast  fodudlng  Clare 
Holman;  In  repertory  to  Mar  11 

• The  Tempest  by  Shakespeare. 

- Adrian  Noble  directs  a Royal 

Shakespeare  Company  production, 
with  a cast  including  David  CakJer;  in 
repertory  to  Mar  4 

Comedy  Theatre 

Teh  44-171-369  1731  ‘ 

Uttie  Malcolm  and  his  Struggle  Against 
the  Eunuchs:  by  David  HafflwelL  First 
seen  at  Hampstead  Theatre,  Denis 
Lawson's  production  stars  Ewan 
McGregor 

Lyceum  Theatre 
Teh  44-171-416  6099 
Oklahoma:  West  End  transfer  for 
Trevor  Nunn’s  National  Theatre 
production  of  the  Rodgers  and 
.Hammersteln  musical 

National  Theatre,  Cottesioe 

Teh  44-171-928  2252 
The  Riot  by  Nick  Darke.  New  work  by 
the  Cornish  playwright  about  the 
Newiyn  Riots  of  1896.  Co-production 
between  Kneehigh  Theatre  and  the 
National  Theatre,  directed  by  MB re 
Shepherd  with  a cast  including 
Geoffrey  Hutchings;  opens  on 
Thursday 

National  Theatre,  Lyttelton  ■ 

Teh  44-171-452  3000 
The  Forest  by  Alexander  Ostrovsky. 
Adapted  by  Alan  Ayckbourn  aid 
cfirected  by  Anthony  Page,  with  a cast 
inducting  Michael  Feast,  Frances  de  la 
Tour  and  Michael  Williams 

PfccacNy  Theatre 

Tel:  44-171-369  1734 
FVunena:  by*  Eduardo  de  Fgppo, 
translated  by  Timberiake  Wertenbaker. 
Peter  HaH  directs  Judi  Derich  and 
Michael  Pennington;  m repertory  to 
Ftib  27 

Queen’s  Theatre  • 

Tel:  44-171-494  5040 
The  Street  of  Crocodiles:  revival  of  foe 
Theatre  de  Compfidte  production, 
based  on  writings  by  Bruno  Schulz 
adapted  by  Simon  McBumey 

I LOS  ANGELES  . 

EXHIBITIONS 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 

Tab  1-213-857  6000 
vnmJacmaMg 

• Ancient  West  Mexico,  Art  of  foe  . 
Unknown  Region:  comprehensive 
overview  of  West  Mexican  art  between 
200  BC  and  800;  to  Mar  29 

• Jtsie  Wayne:  A Retrospective. 

Survey  of  the  artist’s  printmaking  work 
from  1946  to  1995;  to  Feb  15 

• Van  Gogh's  Van  Goghs: 

Masterpieces  from  the  Van  Gogh 
Museum,  Amsterdam.  Display  of  70 
paintings  on  loan  during  the  period  of 
foe Dutch  Museum's  renovation,  • 
transferring  to  LA  from  Washington. 


Ranging  across  foe  artist’s  career,  the 
show  indudes  masterpieces  such  as 
Potato  Eaters  (1885)  and  Wheatfield 
with  Crows  (1690);  to  May  16 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITION 
Fundaddn  Juan  March 

Teh  34-91-435  4240 
Marc  ChagaD:  Jewish  Traditions.  40 
paintings  by  foe  Russian-French 
painter,  produced  between  1909  and 
1978;  to  Apr  11 

■ MANCHESTER 

CONCERT 
Bridgewater  HaH 

Teb  44-161-907  9000 
Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Vladimir  Fedoseyev  in 
works  by  J.  Strauss,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  with  piano  soloist  Artur 
pizarro;  Feb  12 

■ MILAN 

EXHIBITION 
Palazzo  Reale 

Teh  39-02-8691  5738 
L’Anima  e fi  Volto:  (The  Soul  and  foe 
Face):  major  exhibition  of  portraiture, 
comprising  370  works  ranging  over 
400  years.  Artists  represented  Include 
Titian,  Caravaggio,  Van  Dyck,  Picasso 
and  Francis  Bacon;  to  Mar  14 

■ MONTREAL 

EXHIBITION 

Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Teh  1-514-285  1600 
www.mbam6cam.org 
Monet  at  Gfvemy:  22  paintings, 
produced  draing  foe  last  20  years  of 
the  artist's  IrfeL  loaned  by  the  Mus6e 
Marmottan  In  Paris;  to  May  9 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
PhQharntonie  Gasteig 
Teh  49-89-5481  8181 

• Klassische  Philharmorie  Bonn: 
conducted  by  Hertoert  Beissel  in  works 
by  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  with  piano 
soloist  Matthias  Kirschnereit;  Feb  12 

• St  Petersburg  Philharmonic 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Yuri 
Temirkanov  in  works  by  Prokofiev  and 
Ravel;  Feb  11 

EXHIBITIONS 
Haus  der  Kunst 

Teh  49-89-211270 

• Angelika  Kauffman  (1741-1807): 
retrospective  of  works  by  the  Swiss 
decorative  artist  who  was  a founder 
member  of  London’s  Royal  Academy. 
Indudes  paintings,  drawings,  prints 
and  porcelain;  from  Feb  7 to  Apr  18 


• The  Night  exploring  foe 
development  of  foe  nocturne,  or  night 
time  scene,  in  western  art  from  foe 
15fo  to  the  20th  century.  Indudes  early 
examples  by  artists  including  Cranach, 
baroque  works  by  Caravaggio  and  his 
followers,  and  works  by  the  German 
romantics;  to  Feb  7 

■ NEW  YORK 

DANCE 

New  York  City  Ballet,  New  York 

State  Theater 

Teh  1-212-870  5570 

Celebrating  Five  Decades  of  Repertory; 

continuing  50th  anniversary 

celebrations;  Feb  6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim  Museum 
Tel:  1-212-423  3500 
www.guxienheim.org 

• Jim  Dine:  Walking  Memory, 
1959-1969.  More  than  100  works  make 
up  this  survey  of  the  American  artist, 
including  photographs,  paintings  and 
performance  pieces;  from  Feb  12  to 
May  16 

• Picasso  and  the  War  Years 
1937-1945:  more  than  75  works  - 
paintings,  sculpture  and  works  on 
paper  - which  together  explore 
Picasso's  response  to  the  period  which 
began  with  foe  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
ended  with  foe  liberation  of  Franca 
Indudes  major  public  and  private 
loans;  to  May  9 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Tel:  1-212-879  5500 
wwwjvetmuseum.org 

• Cubism  and  Fashion:  examining  the 
ways  in  which  Cubism  has  been 
translated  into  fashion.  The  40 
examples  on  display  include  work  by 
Gabriel le  Chanel;  to  Mar  14 

• Dosso  Dossi,  Court  Painter  in 
Renaissance  Ferrara:  Dosso  Dossi  was 
foe  last  of  the  Ferrarese  painters,  much 
influenced  by  Giorgione  and  Titian. 

This  exhibition  includes  rarely  lent 
masterpieces  from  the  Borghese 
Gallery  in  Rome  and  other  European 
collections;  to  Mar  28 

OPERA 

Metropolitan  Opera,  Lincoln  Center 
Tet  1-212-362  6000 
wwwjnetopera.org 
Moses  and  Aron:  by  Schoenberg. 
Conducted  by  James  Levine  in  a 
staging  by  Graham  Vick,  with  sets  and 
costumes  by  Paul  Brown.  Cast 
includes  Philip  Langridge  and  John 
Tomlinson;  Feb  8. 11 

THEATRE 

Classic  Stage  Company 
Tel:  1-212-239  6200 
The  Misanthrope:  by  Mofiere,  in  a new 
version  by  Martin  Crimp  starring  Uma 
Thurman  and  Roger  Rees;  previews 

Cort  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-239  6200 

The  Blue  Room:  Sam  Mendes  directs 

Nicole  Kidman  and  lain  Glen  in  David 

Hare’s  new  version  of  Schnitzler’s  La 

Ronde,  transferred  from  London’s 

Don  mar  Warehouse 

Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Gectra:  ZoS  Wannamaker  plays  the 

title  role  in  David  Leveaux’s  production 

of  Sophocles'  tragedy,  in  a new 

verson  by  Frank  McGuinness 

Qramercy  Theatre 

Teh  1-212-777  4900 

Ashes  to  Ashes:  Karel  Relsz  directs 

Lindsay  Duncan  and  David  Strath  aim 

in  Roundabout  Theatre  Company's 

staging  of  Harold  Pinter's  new  play 

Laura  Pels  Theatre 

Tel:  1-212-719  9300 

The  Mineola  Twins:  by  Paula  Vogel. 

Black  comedy,  directed  by  Joe 

ManteUo.  Cast  includes  Swoosie  Kurtz 

and  Mo  Gaffney;  previews 

Majestic  Theatre,  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music 

Teh  1-718-6364100 
Blue  Heart  by  Caryl  ChurchilL 
Double-bill  of  two  one-act  plays,  first 
seen  at  foe  Royal  Court  in  London.  The 


director  is  Max  Stafford -Clark 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Salle  Pteyel 

Teb  33-1-4561  6589 

Orchestra  de  Paris;  conducted  by 

Frans  Brflggen  in  works  by  Bach, 

Mozart  and  Mendelssohn; 

Feb  10, 11 

EXHIBITIONS 

Grand  Palais 

Tel:  33 -1-4413  1730 

Un  ami  de  C&anne  et  de  Van  Gogh:  is 

docteur  Gachet  (1828-1909).  Exhibition 

devoted  to  the  doctor  and  painter  who 

was  a friend  to  Ctearme,  Pisano, 

Monet  and  Renoir  as  weU  as  to  Van 
Gogh,  who  famously  spent  the  last 
weeks  of  his  fife  with  Gachet  at 
Auvers-sur-Oise;  to  Apr  26,  then 
transferring  to  New  York 

Mus6e  du  Louvre 

Tel:  33-1-4020  5151 
www.buwe.ff 

Eternal  monuments  of  Ramses  II:  New 
Theban  excavations.  Display  of  the 
latest  archaeological  findings  from  the 
Egyptian  pharaoh’s  tomb;  from  Feb  10 
to  May  10 

OPERA 

Th6atre  des  Champs  Elysdes 
Tel:  33-1-4952  5050 
Opera  National  de  Lyon:  Zelmira,  by 
Rossini.  Conducted  by  Maurizto  Benin! 
in  a staging  by  Yannis  Kokkos.  The 
title  rote  is  sung  by  Mariefla  Devia;  Feb 
10. 12 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo  defie  Esposizioni 
Tel:  39-06-474  5903 
Poussin:  Early  Years  in  Rome.  Display 
of  41  works  produced  between  1624 
and  1628.  The  centrepiece  is  The 
sacking  of  foe  temple  In  Jerusalem  by 
Titus*  (1925/6),  commissioned  by  foe 
Barberinl  family  and  rediscovered  by 
Denis  Mahon,  the  show's  curator. 
Includes  major  public  and  private  loans 
from  Europe  and  foe  US;  to  Mar  1 

Palazzo  Venezia 
Tel:  39-06-841  2312 
'700  Veneziano:  Capolavori  da  Ca' 
Rezzonico.  Display  of  18th  century 
Venetian  art,  lent  by  the  Venetian 
museum  to  foe  Palazzo  Venezia,  which 
once  housed  the  city’s  ambassador  to 
Rome.  Includes  works  by  Canaletto,  *■ ' 
Guardi,  Longhi  and  Carlevarijs,  and 
Tiepolo’s  fresco  cycle  made  for  his  villa 
at  Zianigo;  to  Feb  18 

■ TAMPERE 

EXHIBITION 

Sara  Hild£n  Art  Museum 

Tel:  3583-214  3134 

www.tanpere.fi/hilden 

Tony  Cragg:  33  sculptures  and  a large 

number  of  drawings  by  foe  British-bom 

artist,  now  working 'm  Germany.  The 

works  on  display  are  from  the  period 

1986-1998;  to  May  9 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Sunhxy  Hall 
Tel:  81-3-3584  9999 

• English  Chamber  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Norio  Ohga  in  works  by 
Mozart,  with  piano  soloist  Michre 
Koyama;  Feb  11 

• National  Symphony  Orchestra 
Washington:  conducted  by  Leonard 
Station  in  works  by  Bernstein, 

Takemitsu,  Copland  and  Mussorgsky. 
With  darinet  soloist  Richard  Stoltzman; 
Feb  8 

• National  Symphony  Orchestra 
Washington:  conducted  by  Leonard 
Siatidn  in  works  by  John  Adams, 
Tchaikovsky  and  Dvor&k;  Feb  9 

• Tokyo  Metropolitan  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Kazushl  Ohno 
in  works  by  Mozart  and  Tchaikovsky, 
with  piano  soloist  Gianluca  Cascioli; 

Feb  7 


‘Portaft  of  bran  Kiwis’,  1913,  by  Matevich,  in  an  exhibition  atths  Kunstftaus  Zurich 


■ VIENNA 

CONCERTS 

Musikverein 

Tel:  43-1-5058  6810 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra: 

conducted  by  Michael  Titson  Thomas 

in  works  by  Ives,  Mendelssohn  and 

Prokofiev,  with  violin  soloist  Gil 

Shaham;  Feb  8,  9 

EXHIBITION 

KunstHausWien 

Tel:  43-1-712  0495 
Jean-Michel  Basquiat  Paintings  and 
Works  on  Paper.  100  works  on  loan 
from  the  Mugrabi  Collection  make  up 
the  first  show  in  Austria  devoted  to  the 
black-hispanic  US  artist,  who  died  In 
1988  at  foe  age  of  27;  from  Feb  1 1 to 
May  2 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 
National  Gallery  of  Art 
Tel:  1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

American  Impressionism  aid  Realism: 
The  Margaret  and  Raymond  Horowitz 
Collection.  49  paintings  and  works  on 
paper.  Highlights  include  works  by 
WWiam  Merritt  Chase,  Theodore 
Robinson  and  J Alden  Weir;  to 
May  9 


■ ZURICH 

exhibition 

Kunsthaus  Zurich 
Tel:  41-1-251  6765 
Chagall,  Kandinsky,  Malevich  and  the 
Russian  Avant-garde:  exhibition 
exploring  the  artistic  upheavals  of  the 
first  two  decades  of  this  century.  In 
addition  to  Important  loans  from  foe 
State  Hermitage  Museum  In  St 
Petersburg,  the  show  brings  together 
pictures  from  14  provincial  Russian 
museums  never  seen  in  the  west 
before  perestroika;  to  Apr  25 

Arts  Grade  by  Susanna  Rustin 
e-maB:  susannajiistinOft.com 
Additional  listings  suppEed  by 
Artbase,  e-mail:  3rtbas0@pi.net 
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Weekend  Investor 


Wall  Street 


Not  just  online  but 
right  off  the  charts 


John  Authers  finds  that  even  bad  publicity 
cannot  halt  the  internet  mania 


Bad  publicity  is  usu- 
ally bad  for  share 
prices.  But  the 
behaviour  of  online 
broking  stocks  this  week 
suggests  there  are  always 
exceptions.  They  are  not  so 
much  online  as  off  the 
charts. 

During  the  week,  it 
emerged  that  online  brokers' 
investors  were  financing 
their  deals  by  borrowing, 
creating  greater  risk  for  the 
companies  themselves. 
E*Trade,  the  third-largest 
online  broker,  underwent  an 
ordeal  under  the  beady  eye 
of  the  press  when  its  trading 
system  went  down  briefly  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Adding  a whiff  of  political 
cordite.  New  York's  attor- 
ney-general said  he  was 
launching  an  inquiry  into 
the  industry  in  response  to 
complaints  about  delays  and 
faulty  service. 

In  spite  of  all  this  bad  pub- 
licity. the  shares  did  exactly 
what  they  should  not  have 
done,  and  gained.  E*Trade 
started  the  week  with  an  IS 
per  cent  gain,  on  the  back  of 
a stock  split,  and  has  not 
slipped  back. 

Ameri trade,  another  of  the 
best  established  online  bro- 
kers, rallied  from  S80Vi  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to 
$ 128ft  on  Wednesday  before 
slipping  back  yesterday  to 
about  $104.  It  started  the 
'year  (five  weeks  ago)  at  $33. 

'Small  brokers  which  have 
barely  started  to  embrace 
the  internet  showed  the 
most  worrying  signs  of  inter- 
net hype.  Siebert  Financial, 
a conventional  discount  bro- 
ker moving  to  the  web, 
peaked  this  week  at  $70%,  up 
rather  a lot  from  $2H  at  the 
beginning  of  January. 
JJB.  Oxford,  a small  Califor- 
nian brokerage  whose  shares 
were  available  for  less  than 
SO  cents  in  the  first  week  of 
January,  touched  825% 
before  slipping  back. 

Activity  among  online  bro- 
kers was  the  greatest  of  sev- 
eral alarming  signals  this 
week.  There  was  little  relief 
after  the  Federal  Reserve 
decided  on  Wednesday  not  to 
raise  interest  rates.  A rise 
had  seemed  a real  possibility 
to  stem  signs  of  quickening 
economic  activity. 

But  Thursday  saw  one  of 
the  biggest  foils  ever  in  the 
Nasdaq  composite  index, 
which  is  weighted  towards 
the  largest  technology 
names.  It  slipped  3.3  per 
cent,  losing  83.34  to  2,410.07 


Internet  brokers:  onBne  and  off  to  chart 
Share  crass  rrtasal 
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- the  third-worst  dally 
decline  in  its  history.  Again, 
the  evolution  of  the  market 
for  computers  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  fluctuations. 
Shares  in  companies  such  as 
Intel,  the  largest  semicon- 
ductor manufacturer,  and 
Sun  Microsystems  fell  more 
than  5 per  cent  in  response 
to  fears  of  a price  war  for 
computers. 

Ail  the  evidence  is  that 
internet  trading  is  booming, 
and  that  it  has  gained  criti- 
cal mass  so  for  this  year.  A 
report  from  Credit  Suisse 
First  Boston  showed  that 
trades  on  the  internet 
increased  34  per  cent  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  last  year,  to  average 
340.000  a day. 

Charles  Schwab,  still  com- 
fortably the  largest  online 
broker,  reports  a sharp 
increase  in  trading  even 
since  then.  These  are  good 
reasons  to  be  bullish  about 
the  industry.  But  system 
black-outs,  as  suffered  by 
several  brokers  as  well  as 
E*Trade,  suggest  problems. 
Online  brokers  are  also  see- 
ing an  alarming  increase  in 
“margin  trading"  where 
investors  do  not  pay  the  full 
price  of  a share  when  they 
buy  it  If  the  share  price  goes 
up.  they  get  leveraged  prof- 
its. 

Brokers  themselves  bear 
some  of  the  risk  if  the  price 
goes  down  and  the  investors 
are  unable  to  pay  the  origi- 
nal price  in  full. 

This  has  forced  online 
dealers  to  raise  their  margin 
requirements.  On  Monday, 
Schwab  increased  the  pro- 
portion of  equity  that  inves- 
tors must  hold  in  an  account 
from  50  to  70  per  cent  for  a 


Dow  Jones  tnd  Average 

Monday  9.345.70  - 13.13 

Tuesday  9274.12  - 71.58 

Wednesday  926881  + 92.69 

Thursday  9,304.50  - 6221 

Friday 


Hie  difference 
between  success  an 
failure  is  paper  thin, 
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No  FT.  no  comment. 


London 


Oh,  to  be  a fly  on  the  wall 

Philip  Coggan  looks  at  the  latest  rate  cut 


The  big  question  is: 
were  they  being 
generous  or  did 
they  know  some- 
thing awful  about  the  econ- 
omy or  financial  system? 

“They”  are  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank  of 
England’s  monetary  policy 
committee  who  surprised 
most  people  in  the  markets 
on  Thursday  when  they  cut 
base  rates  by  a half,  rather 
than  a quarter,  of  a percent' 
age  point. 

The  stock  market  blipped 
upwards  soon  after  the 
announcement  but  the 
enthusiasm  failed  to  last. 

After  all,  the  reason  most 
economists  had  predicted  a 
quarter-point  cut  was  that 
recent  economic  data  had 
appeared  to  show  the  UK 
might  avoid  recession  after 
alL 

Fourth-quarter  gross 
domestic  product  growth 
was  stronger  than  expected 
and  the  surveys  of  business 
opinion,  such  as  the  Confed- 
eration of  British  Industry 


range  of  internet  stocks. 
Waterhouse  Securities  has 
already  imposed  a 100  per 
cent  requirement  on  the  hot- 
test internet  stocks. 

' None  of  this  sounds 
healthy.  And  there  is  one 
more  glaring  conceptual 
problem. 

Online  trading  is  a low- 
margin  business  - lower 
than  conventional  discount 
broking.  It  is  just  as  prone  to 
a price  war  as  the  main- 
stream computer  market 

Schwab's  own  share  price 
dipped  alarmingly  early  last 
year  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  firm's  change  in 
pricing  structure,  designed 
to  move  more  clients  to  the 
web,  was  depressing  profits. 
For  later  entrants,  building  a 
presence  on  the  web. 
through  low  prices  and 
heavy  advertising,  could  be 
even  more  costly. 

But,  a year  later,  dealers 
appear  to  believe  that  the 
shares  of  discount  brokers 
making  a shift  to  the  web 
should  he  bought,  not  sold. 
Only  a massive  increase  in 
the  total  volume  of  shares 
traded  on  the  internet  can 
justify  this. 

Dealers  are  betting  either 
on  a big  drop  in  market 
share  for  the  likes  of  Merrill 
Lynch  and  Paine  Webber 
and  the  other  established 
conventional  brokers,  or  for 
a huge  expansion  in  the  total 
volume  of  the  market  That 
still  looks  like  a gamble. 


Industrial  Trends  and  the 
purchasing  managers’  index, 
appeared  to  show  that  confi- 
dence was  improving. 

So.  the  Bank  had  an 
excuse  for  caution,  espe- 
cially as  its  chosen  measure 
of  inflation,  the  underlying 
rate  (which  excludes  mort- 
gage interest  payments),  was 
actually  above  the  2.5  per 
cent  target  on  the  last  mea- 
sure. 

Does  it  mean,  therefore, 
that  the  Bank  is  privy  to 
9ome  awful  economic  infor- 
mation of  which  the  rest  of 
us  are  unaware?  Not  neces- 
sarily. It  could  be  that  it  has 
decided  merely  to  move 
swiftly  to  a “neutral”  level  of 
Interest  rates  appropriate  for 
the  economic  circumstances. 

A neutral  level  of  interest 
rates,  like  Goldilocks’  por- 
ridge, is  one  that  is  just  right 
- neither  too  high,  so  the 
economy  slows,  nor  too  low. 
so  that  it  speeds  up. 

It  is  all  a bit  of  a guess, 
but  the  assumption  is  that 
the  neutral  level  in  real 


(excluding  inflation)  terms  is 
2 to  4 per  cent  011*60  the  2.5 
per  cent  inflation  target, 
that  implies  nominal  rates  of 
4.5  to  6.5  per  cent.  After 
Thursday 's  cut.  the  UK  is 
right  in  the  middle  of  the 
neutral  range. 

Where  to  from  here?  We 
will  have  a better  idea  of  the 
committee's  thinking  after 
the  inflation  report  is  pub- 
lished on  Wednesday,  but  a 

Reuters  $K>n  of  27  economists 
found  that  all  but  one  expec- 
ted a further  , cut  in  rates 
before  June. 

That  should  provide  a 
measure  of  support  for  the 
UK  stock  market,  which 
seems  caught  in  a bit  of  a 
range  at  the  moment.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  close  above  the 
all-time  peak  of  6.179,  the 
FTSE  100  Index  has  been 
bouncing  around  between 
5.850  and  6,100. 

There  has  been  a rather 
better  performance  from  the 
smaller  stocks  and  midcaps, 
which  have  picked  up  on  the 
improving  economic  news 


You*B  Vkm  thto  cut  - Vm  more  namraui  than  anyone  expected  ow 


Doss  this  make  stares  cheap? 
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Highlights  of  the  week 
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Takeover  teDs 

and  a frenzy  of  takeover 
activity.  By  Thursday  night, 
the  FTSE  250  index  had 
gained  72  per  cent  on  the 
year  and  the  SmallCap  &3, 
but  the  Footsie  had  pushed 
up  only  1 per  cent. 

Such  news  will  be  wel- 
come to  the  longdespairing 
fans  of  smaller  stocks  - 
except  that,  many  times 
before,  a smallcap  rally  has 
started  in  the  Brst  months  of 
the  year  only  to  peter  out  in 
the  summer. 

However,  lower  interest 
rates  are  perceived  com- 
monly as  good  news  for  this 
area  of  the  market,  which 
has  a heavy  manufacturing 
weighting  and  is  more 
exposed  to  the  UK  economy 
t-bnn  the  mnltiwirtlnnal  blue 
chlp6  in  the  Footsie. 

But  while  the  Bank's 
actions  may  be  good  news 
for  the  market  in  the  short 
term,  dees  the  new  anti-in- 
flation regime  bode  so  well 
in  the  long  term?  The 
answer  could  be  no,  if  the 
results  of  a new  study  are  to 
be  believed.  ‘ i-1 

. Hie  team,  at  Barclays  Cap- 
ital, has  looked  at  this  issue 
as  part  of  its  annual  equity- 
gilt  study  (now  one  of  two 
competing  products).  The 
study  examines  the  yield 
ratio,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  commonly  used  mea- 
sures of  comparing  shares 
and  bonds.  For  much  of 
recent  history,  the  ratio  nor- 
mally has  been  around  2.  In 
other  words  bonds  have 
yielded  twice  as  much  as  the 
dividend  yield  on  shares. 

In  theory,’ the  higher  the 
relative  yield  of  bonds,  the' 
greater  their  attraction; 
when  the  difference  narrows, 
the  greater  the  temptation  to 


The  American  railroad 
engine  is  running  at  full 
power,  but  the  old  “loco- 
motive" theory  of  global 
economic  growth  can  scarcely 
work  if  the  international  car- 
riages have  become  detached. 
Anyway,  on  its  own  and  danger- 
ously unbalanced,  will  the  run- 
away engine  come  off  the  rails? 

Many  developing  countries  are 
desperate  for  economic  growth 
to  raise  their  living  standards. 
For  decades,  this  seemed  to  be 
achievable.  In  the  1980s.  GDP 
growth  averaged  8 per  cent  a 
year  in  south-east  Asia  com- 
pared with  2£  per  cent  in  the  US. 

Strategies  were  worked,  out  for 
surplus  capital  to  flow  from  the 
rich  countries  to  the  “emerging 
markets"  where  returns  would 
be  higher.  As  much  as  20  per 
cent  of  British  or  US  pension 
funds,  it  was  argued  by  the 
bolls,  should  be  invested  for  the 
long-term  in  Asia.  T jit-in  America 
and  east  Europe  (although 
Africa  was  always  beyond  the 
pale).  Fortunately,  your  pension 
plan  never  got  nearly  that 
enthusiastic. 

Late  in  the  i99os,  though, 
something  has  gone  horribly 
wrong.  US  growth  has  acceler- 
ated to  4 per  cent,  but  south-east 
Asia  and  east  Europe  went  into 
recession  in  1998  and  the  Brazil- 
ian crisis  appears  likely  to 
plunge  Latin  America  as  a whole 
into  the  same  mess  this  year. 
Nobody  knows  what  is  really 
happening  tn  China,  although 
parts  of  Asia  are  now  starting  to 
recover. 

International  investors  have 
been  repatriating  their  money 
from  almost  all  the  emerging 
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markets.  Global  economic 
growth  may  be  no  more  than  1.6 
per  cent  in  1999,  making  this  the 
weakest  year  since  the  recession 
of  1982. 

The  US  blames  Japan  and, 
increasingly.  continental 
Europe,  which  has  suddenly 
decelerated,  for  this  mess.  It  can- 
not understand  why  the  sleeper 
coaches  are  refusing  to  couple 
up.  Japan  is  simply  imploding; 
its  economy  appears  to  have 
shrunk  by  3 per  cent  last  year; 
and  the  latest  sharp  rise  in  yen 
bond  yields,  with  the  associated 
strength  of  the  yen  against  the 
dollar,  might  well  trigger  a fur- 
ther round  of  economic  contrac- 
tion later  in  1999.  Meanwhile, 
the  euro-zone  is  obsessed  with 
its  interna]  politics.  This  week, 
the  European  Central  Bank 
refused  to  reduce  short-term 
interest  rates  even  though  the 
German  economy  appears  to 
have  hit  a brick  wall,  core  euro- 
zone inflation  Is  less  than  l per 
cent,  and  the  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  region  is  10.8 
per  cent  and  rising. 

The  Bank  of  England  took  a 
much  more  urgent  line  and,  on 
Thursday,  docked  an  unexpect- 
edly large  half  a percentage 
point  off  its  repo  rate  although, 
at  5Vi  per  cent,  this  remains  high 
in  global  terms.  The  disturbing 
worldwide  trends  must  have 
played  an  Important  part  in  the 
thinking  here.  We  may  be 
pleased  at  the  cut  but  perhaps 
we  should  be  alarmed,  too.  The 
London  stock  market  celebrated 
but  soon  bad  second  thoughts. 

To  the  Americans,  the  solu- 
tions are  glaringly  obvious.  The 
Japanese  must  “monetise''  their 


huge  fiscal  deficit  - jargon  for 
saying  they  must  inflate  away 
the  excess  of  paper  claims  com- 
pared with  the  real  wealth  In  the 
economy.  The  Europeans  must 
inject  flexibility  (or  you  might 
say  insecurity)  into  their  labour 
markets  as  well  as  loosening 
their  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. 

. The  trouble  is,  these  other  cul- 
tures are  not  easily  going  to  rip 
up  the  structures  of  their  societ- 
ies in  order  to  comply  with  an 
alien  American  vision.  The  fast- 
ageing Japanese  population  is 
obsessed  with  security,  and 
scarcely  at  all  with'  growth. 
Inflation  is  a young  society’s 
game,  but  the  Japanese  finance 
minister  is  79  years  old.  In  conti- 
nental Europe,  .where  ageing 
also  plays  a part,  there  is  a pre- 
occupation with  solidarity,  or 
social  and  political  cohesion  - of 
which  the  euro,  for  all  Us  contra- 
dictions, is  a powerful  manifesta- 
tion. 

American  policy  recommenda- 
tions can  easily  be  seen  as 
self-serving.  They  are  designed 
to  reduce  the  Japanese  and 
European  trade  surpluses  and 
rescue  the  dollar  from  Its 
impending  tumble.  Temporarily, 
a wonderful  bubble  has  been 
sustaining  the  US  economy  and, 
indeed,  preserving  the  American 
president.  Demand  has  been 
boosted  by  a Wall  Street-based 
wealth  effect  (although  one 
should  point  out  that  a not 
unconnected  “poverty  effect"  is 
now  engulfing  much  of  the  third 
world). 

The  US  is  becoming  a massive 
debtor,  however,  and  the  over- 
seas creditors,  largely  in  Europe 


and  Japan,  will  have  the  foul 
say  in  the  end  about  how  long 
the  spree  goes  on.  This  week, 
fears  of  overheating  affected  the 
market,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
might  pluck  up  enough  courage 
to  raise  rates  next  month, 
although  it  ducked  Wednesday’s 
opportunity. 

We  may  wonder,  however, 
whether  there  was  something 
seriously  wrong  with  the  origi- 
nal development  model.  Exciting 
new  technology  was  unleashed 
into  a rapidly  globalising  world 
economy.  In  many  emerging 
economies,  imported  know-how 
and  imported  capital  were 
employed  to  potent  effect  For. 
years.  Asian  investment  ran  at 
twice  the  US  level  as  a proper 
lion  bf  GDP.  Excess  supply 
deflation  may  have'  been  the 
inevitable  consequences,  and  not 
just  in  the  third  world,  either 
thanks  to  better  technology. 
Shell’s  North  Sea  crude  oil  pro-, 
duntion  cost  Is  only  $4.10  a bar- 
rel, one-third  of  what  was  proj- 
ected back  in  1990. 

The  hope  must  be  that  dela- 
tion will  turn  out  to  be  associ- 
ated with  a falling  prices  botfflJ 
like  that  of  the  18805  rather  than 
a I930s'-style  falling  prices 
slump.  If  so.  & few  growth  sec- 
tors of  the  stock  market  will  con- 
tinue to  boom,  along  with  bon®. 
But  the  demographics  of  J^p 
and  Europe  do  not  give  biuch 
excuse  for  optimism:  . .. 

At  any  rate.,  if  the  global 
slump  arrives,  the  America® 
will  have  their  excuses  ready-  j* 
will  all'  have  been  the  fauB  ® 
those  who  refused  to  jump 
the  gravy  train,  even  thoup* 
they  were  sent  tickets.  - 
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switch  into  shares.  The  jots- 
eat  ratio  (see  graphs  ia 
around  1.5,  well  beknr  the 
norm  for  the  past  90  years, 
so  that  should  make  shares 
wildly  attractive. 

Not  so  fast.  The  1970s  and 
1980s  were  periods  whan 
inflation  was  rampant,  eat- 
iag  mto  the  fixed  nominal  , 
value  tif  bonds  and  farcing 
them  to  offer  k high  yield  to 
attract  buyers.  But,  fa 
today’s  more  subdind' infla- 
tionary environment,  bends 
are  less  exposed.  The?  do 
not  need  to  offter  such  a high 
return. 

Zf  the  floor  for  the  ratio  is 
not  2,  where  is  it?  The  team 
at  Barclays  Capital 
that  the  crucial  element-  ia 
inflation.  Broadly  qpeakfag, 
since  1918  the  ratio  hai' 
fallen  info  two  ranges, 
depending  on  whether  infla- 
tion is  low  or  high  7 just 
above  2 tir  below  L 

Barclays  uses  a 15-year 
moving  average  for  infi^Hrm 
as  a proxy  for  investors' 
expectations.  At  thej 
moment,  that  flgttrets  4.3 
per  cent.  But  in  the  past, 
when  the  average  has  bees 
2.5  per  cent  or  below,  the 
ratio  has  always  been  below 
1;  in  other  words,  the’  yield 
on  equities  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  gilts. 

In  other  words,  history 
suggests  that,  if  the  Bank 
hits  the  inflation  target  con- 
sistently, shares  should  have 
a higher  yield  than  gilts. 
That  should  require  some  , 
considerable  outperformance 
by  government  bands  from 
even  today’s  exalted  levels. 
Of  course,  it  could  mean  that 
bonds  do  badly  and  shares 
do  a lot  worse. 
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Evans  of  Leeds 
Envtoonment  Prop.. 
Teeco 


No  of 
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4^49  49^93 

380,000  228,000 
100500  77500 


14.000  28,740 

20.000  33500 


11500  30.360 

149,120  26542 


14.000  77,700 
" 50,000  . 1W500 

20.000  21,000 

2,122,000  190500 
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BPB  Inds 
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Aafaeed  Ooup. ...  l.:Com 
REA.HW^  ,_«H. 

United  Oywwes 
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MUS  Pemeun 
Martert 

Maisioa,  Thompson 
Mamheed  brscrece 
PadflCorp 
ParWand  &nup 


Seretealr 

Ushers  ofTnwbrgef 
Vision  6mp 
ware 

wans  Blake 
York  Waterworks 
Non  h pare  tata  < 
UaEonareL  *tad  go  I 
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306  248% 

110%  107 
1261  1838 
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Scottish  Power 
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A®** 

110% 
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110.77 
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61 
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S3J3 1 
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71 

58 
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SMco 
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Bids  and  deals 


(Hgwas  In  parenthases  are  lor  the  arreaponfeg  patocL)  DMdands  are  shown  net 
pence  par  share,  except  where  otherwise  knlcaiad.  LsJosa,  t Net  asset  value  per 
stare.  *. kWi  punts  and  pence.  ^ 3-monft  flgtres.  $ US  dorters  and  cents.  • 
Prevtoos  year  end  figure.  §§  Net  sset  value,  f Pro  forma  results  versus  pro-forma 
forecast 

6 9-month  figures.  ♦ 13-morth  fipres.  * 15-month  Agues. 


Wolverhampton  & Dudley 
Breweries  won  its  £285m  bat- 
tle for  control  of  rival 
regional  brewer  Marston 
Thompson  & Eversbed  in  a 
bid  supported  by  investors 
with  73.45  per  cent  of  the 
shares;  writes  Dan  BUtfsky. 
David  Thompson,  managing 
director,  described  the  vote 
as  “an  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  our  strat- 
egy”. The  merged  group  wfl] 
have  a market  capitalisation 
of  more  than  £500m.  W&D 
will  pay  230P  cash  and  0.175 
new  shares  for  each  Marston 
share. 

□ Shares  in  Stalds,  the 
hotels,  and  casinos  group, 
jumped  more  than  20  per 
cent  on  news  that  the  com- 
pany had  received  a bid 
valuing  it  at  more  than  £lbn. 
Ladbroke,  owner  of  the  Id- 
ton  brand  outside  the  US,  is 
thought  to  be  the  predator. 
The  move  is  being  touted  as 
the  first  step  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  UK  hotel  mar- 
ket 

But  analysts  said  the  bid- 
der might  have  to  improve 
its  offer  if  a rival  suitor  such 
as  Accor,  the  French  hotel 


operator,  should  enter  the 
tray. 

□ Virgin  Entertainment’s 
plans  to  sell  its  229-store  Our 
Price  music  chain  to  Pruden- 
tial Corporation's  venture 
capital  arm,  PPM  Ventures, 
fen  apart  following  a price 
squabble.  VE,  the  cinemas 
and  retailing  division  of 
Richard  Branson’s  empire, 
acquired  Virgin  Our  Price 
from  WH  Smith  in  July  for 
£145m.  It  had  hoped  to  raise 
£85m  from  the  deal 

□ Federal-Mogul,  the  US 
braking  systems  maker, 
appears  ready  to  mount  a 
hid  for  LncasVarity,  the  UK- 
listed  car  components  group. 
LucasVarity  has  received  a 
£4bn  takeover  offer  from 
TRW,  the  US  steering 
systems  and  spacecraft  man- 
ufacturer, pitched  at  288p  a 
share.  Analysts  speculated 
that  Federal-Mogul,  which 
last  week  proposed  a 28Qp-a- 
share  offer  — half  in  cash, 
half  in  shares  -would  fatten 
up  its  cash  offer.  LucasVar-  - 
ity  has  said  it  would  prefer 
TRW  to  win  because  such  a , 
deal  would  offer  ‘'greater 
synergies". 


Week  ahead 


Tuesday 

■ Third  quarter  figures  from 
British  Airways  are  likely  to 
show  a dramatic  fall  as  the 
drop  in  premium  passengers 
feeds  through.  Broker  BT 
Alex  Brown  expects  a head- 
line reduction  in  pre-tax 
profits  of  52  per  cent,  to 
£245m,  and  an  underlying 
decline  of  28  per  cent 

■ Reuters’  shares  have  been 
very  strong  in  recent  weeks 
as  the  internet  frenzy  has 
spread  to  the  media  group. 
They  have  risen  from  4i9p  to 
952p  but  have  come  off  their 
high  in  recent  days.  The 
group  suggested  in  Decem- 
ber that,  trading  could  be  dif- 
ficult tins  year  and  some 
analysts  are  expecting  a 
marked  fell  in  profits  from 
last  year's  £626m  pre-tax. 
Wednesday 

■ Pharmaceuticals  group 
Medeva  is  expected  to  report 
a pre-tax  result  of  between 
70m  and  £80m  (Slllm)  for 
the  year.  The  feB  is  likely  to 
have  been  caused  by  a drop 


in  sales  for  old  products  as 
patents  expire  while  new 
products  await  approval. 
Thursday 

■ Shell  Transport  & Trading 
has  been  bit,  along  with 
other  oil  companies,  because 
the  oil  price  has  remained  at 
historically  low  levels.  Net 
income  for  the  last  quarter 
of  last  year  is  expected  to 
have  been  between  |855m 
and  $lJ3bn  (Sl.Tbn). 

Friday 

■ At  Lloyds  TSB,  the  figures 
for  the  year  to  December 
will  be  complicated  by  a 
series  of  exceptional  ele- 
ments, which  are  expected  to 
include  pensions  mis-seDing. 
lease  write-downs,  a 
restructuring  at  Country- 
wide and  disposal  gains. 

A consensus  from  First 
Call  suggests  £3.08bn  pre- 
tax. compared  with  the 
underlying  £2iJ85bn  last  year 

and  the  headline  figure  of 

£3.ibn. 


Martin  Brice 


Directors7  dealings 


The  week's  largest  purchase 
was  at  Great  Portland 
Estates,  writes  Chris  HilL 
Richard  Peskin,  chairman, 
bought  lm  shares  at  X78p. 
While  they  have  almost 
halved  over  the  past  year, 
one  broker  recently 
upgraded  them  from  “hold” 
to  “buy”  on  the  back  of  the 

price  weakness. 

□ There  was  continued  buy- 
ing at  Marks  and  Spencer. 
The  latest  purchase  was 
made  by  James  Benfield, 
who  has  just  taken  up  the 
pew  post  of  marketing  direc- 


tor. The  post  was  created 
after  a dramatic  slump  in 
profits.  Benfield  displayed 
confidence  in  his  ability  to 
help  a revival  when  he 
bought  10.000  shares  at  354p. 
□ Robert  Myers,  managing 
director  of  United  Overseas, 
significantly  increased  his 
holding  when  he  picked  up 
3.06m  shares  at  14p.  United 
Overseas  specialises  In 
distributing  branded  con- 
sumer goods  but  has  seen  its 
share  price  underperform 
the  market  by  80  per  cent 
over  the  past  year. 
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Diary  of  a Private  Investor 


How  to  make  a profit 
from  the  millennium  bug 


Kevin  Goldstein- Jackson  suggests  that  all  may  not  be 
doom  and  gloom  at  the  turn  of  the  century 


I know  a man  who  is 
Incredibly  wealthy 
because  of  what  bis 
father  did  on  the  home 
front  during  the  second 
world  war.  As  German 
bombs  rained  down  on  Lon- 
don. the  father  would  turn 
up  at  recently  bombed  rites 
in  prime  areas  and  buy 

thorn 

The  sellers  were  so 
depressed  by  the  damage 
that  they  were  quick  to 
accept  the  pittance  he 
offered.  The  father  reasoned 
that,  whichever  side  won, 
the  sites  would  be  redevel- 
oped eventually.  When  he 
died,  his  son  Inherited  a for- 
tune - the  sites  were  worth 
thousands  of  times  more 
than  the  sums  paid  for 
them. 

Whenever  hurricanes  or 
earthquakes  occur,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  aid  agen- 
cies are  rushing  to  assist, 
some  commodity  specula- 
tors will  try  to  make  profits 
on  crops  that  might  be  in 
short  supply  because  of  the 
destruction.  Perhaps  tea  or 
coffee  prices  will  rise. 

Wherever  there  is  damage 
and  disaster,  there  will  be 
someone,  somewhere,  trying 
to  make  money  from  it 
So  who  will  benefit  If 
computer  programs  fail  to 
I cope  with  the  advent  of  the 
year  2000,  causing  the 
machines  to  believe  it  is 
1900  and  shut  down  or  mal- 
function? 

There  are  many  views  on 
the  likely  consequences  of 
the  so-called  millennium 
bug.  Some  people  believe  it 
will  be  the  end  of  the  world 
as  we  know  It,  with  power 
and  communications 
knocked  out  for  a long  time, 
aircraft  falling  helplessly  to 
earth  and  perhaps  the  inad- 
vertent launch  of  nuclear 
missiles.  Others  think  there 
will  be  just  minor  hiccups, 
rectified  easily  within  hours 
or  days.  Whatever  happens. 


certain  items  are  likely  to 
be  in  particular  demand. 

Christmas  day  falls  on  a 
Saturday  this  year.  The  new 
year  also  dawns  on  a Satur- 
day. with  December  27.  28 
and  31  being  public  holi- 
days, many  people  may  feel 
the  need  to  stock  up  on  food 
and  cash  to  prepare  for  a 
long  break  from  work  from 
December  25  until  the  end 
of  the  new  year  celebra- 
tions. 

Although  banks  are  reas- 
suring people  that  they  are 
fully  prepared  for  the  mil- 
lennium, the  gloomsters 
may  feel  it  is  wise  to  with- 


U there  are  miUemnum 
disaster  films  in  the  rinoma 

or  on  television,  many 
people  may  stock  up  on  can- 
dles and  portable  gas  cook- 
ers. There  conld  also  be 
heavy  demand  for  battled 
water. 

So.  camping  goods  shops 
should  see  a considerable 
increase  in  business,  espe- 
cially If  people  also  buy 
sleeping  bags  and  other 
Items  to  protect  against  cold 
during  possible  power  cuts. 

They  may  also  stock  up 
on  batteries  and  razor 
blades.  This  would  be  good 
for  blade-maker  Gillette, 


Whenever  hurricanes  or 
earthquakes  occur,  commodity 
speculators  will  try  to  make  money. 
Whenever  there  is  damage  or 
disaster,  there  will  be  someone 
trying  to  make  money  from  it 


draw  some  cash  well  before 
the  end  of  1999  in  case  of 
bank  computer  failures.  1! 
there  is  a last-minute  rush 
for  cash,  companies  making 
banknote  paper  and  print- 
ing currency  should  see  a 
substantial  increase  in  busi- 
ness. 

Producers  of  turned  food 
ought  also  to  receive  a boost 
from  people  stockpiling  in 
case  of  a major  disaster  - 
especially  if  they  are  wor- 
ried about  power  cuts  that 
will  disable  freezers. 

Britain  gets  significant 
amounts  of  electricity  from 
France.  What  If  people 
feared  a freezing  January 
with  power  reductions  or 
cuts  because  of  problems 
with  nuclear  generating 
plants  on  the  other  ride  of 
the  Channel?  Many  busi- 
nesses may  feel  the  need  to 
play  safe  and  buy  or  hire 
emergency  generators. 


which  owns  Dura  cell  bat- 
teries. 

In  the  US.  some  people 
believe  that  the  effects  of 
the  millennium  bug  wfi]  be 
so  serious  that  they  will 
need  to  return  to  nature; 
thus,  they  are  busy  learning 
how  to  skin  squirrels  and 
rabbits  and  generally  to  live 
off  the  land.  Demand  for 
firearms  will  increase. 

But  what  is  the  point  of 
taking  such  precautions  in  a 
country  that,  if  the  doo lu- 
sters are  to  be  believed,  has 
a large  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  could  mal- 
function or  be  the  target  of 
missiles  fired  in  error  from 
Russia  and  elsewhere? 
People  in  tents  and  ordinary 
houses  would  not  survive  a 
nuclear  disaster. 

As  millennium  day 
approaches,  there  could  be  a 
surge  of  people  seeking  a 
safe  haven.  But  where  in 


the  world  is  there  anywhere 
that  is  likely  to  escape 
nuclear  leaks  or  fall-out? 

Anyone  studying  world 
maps,  temperatures  and 
wind  directions,  and  looking , 
for  a place  that  has  abun- 
dant food  supplies  with  fer- 
tile ground  for  crops  and 
animals,  would  find  New  j 
Zealand  soon  appearing  at  1 
the  top  of  the  list.  Will  prop- 1 
erty  prices  there  increase  as 
a result?  And  would  the 
hotels  boom? 

What  am  I going  to  do? 
My  personal  pension  fund 
already  has  shares  in  WSP. 
a British  company  of  con- 
sulting engineers  that  can 
check  electronically  to  see  if 
an  imbedded  computer  chip 
in  a lift,  fire  alarm  or  other 
item  of  machinery  complies 

- or  otherwise  - with  the 
millennium  date.  Business 
people  ought  to  be  flocking 
to  make  use  WSP's  services 
now. 

My  pension  fund  also  has 
shares  in  NestlA  a company 
that  should  profit  from 
people  stockpiling  coffee, 
chocolate,  tinned  milk  and 
other  food.  Nestlfe  also  owns 
a number  of  bottled  water 
companies,  including  Per- 
rier. 

Should  1 add  to  my  invest- 
ment list  shares  in  compa- 
nies such  as  Heinz,  camping 
goods  stores,  manufacturers 
and  hirers  of  emergency 
generating  equipment,  and 
candle  and  battery  makers? 

As  the  millennium  date 
approaches.  I might  do  this 

- or  perhaps,  like  some 
other  people,  I could  panic, 
sell  everything  and  move  to 
New  Zealand  in  the  hope  of 
buying  back  everything  at 
knockdown  prices  in  a few 
years.  However,  I cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  people 
most  likely  to  profit  from 
bug  problems  will  be  law- 
yers involved  in  disputes 
with  computer  software 
companies.  Think  about  it. 


. ; -yEj! 


Enjoy  the  potential  of  Europe, 
without  the  risks 


Midland  Offshore  Guaranteed 
Capita]  Investment  Bonds 
limited  (‘GCIB')  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  returns 
linked  to  the  progress  of  the 
most  powerful  companies  in 
Europe.  You  have  the.  potential  to 
earn  up  to  a flat  rate  equivalent  of 
10.4%  a year  knowing  that  you  can’t  lose 
out  even  if  markets  suffer  an  unexpected  fall. 


All  this  from  the  region  widely 
recognised  as  providing  the 
best  prospects  for  investment 
growth  over  the  next  few 
years.  With  sterling,  US 
dollar  and  euro  options,  this 
GCIB  is  bound  to  be  popular. 
The  investment  deadline  is 
23  April  1 999.  Make  sure  you  don’t 
slip  up  - ask  for  your  brochure  today. 


HSBCCD 

Midland  Offshore 


Please  call  us  24  hours  a day  on  44  1534  616111  or  fax  us  on  44  1534  616222 


Or  an  the  coupon 


To:  Midland  Offshore,  PO  Box  615, 28/34  Hfl]  Street,  St.  Helier,  Jersey  JE4  5YD.  Channel  Islands- 
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She  was  a lovely,  cute 
little  thing  with  blonde 
hair  dangling  in  wisps 
around  her  dimpled 
cheeks.  She  wore  a smart,  sharp 
fitted  costume  like  air  hostesses 
in  the  1960s. 

She  giggled  quite  a bit.  It 
wasn't  the  kind  of  giggle  that 
diminished  confidence.  It  was 
the  kind  of  giggle  that  said:  “You 
and  I are  on  the  same 
plane ...  we  know  what  we 
know,  tee  hee  bee."  She  was 
about  half  my  age. 

Mobile  phones  were  her  stock 
in  trade.  I had  decided  that  I had 
to  have  (me.  I couldn't  take  the 

ignominy  of  being  Without  any 

more.  At  meetings,  In  pubs,  even 
in  the  street  I had  been  increas- 
ingly relegated  to  playing  second 
fiddle  to  phone  friends. 

I would  just  be  warming  up  to 
a bright  description  of  my  latest 
achievements  when  a brrr  brrr 
would  interrupt,  and  a facial  gri- 
mace indicate  that  I was  to  shut 
up.  Humbling  in  itself,  it  was  the 
precursor  to  an  even  greater 
wrench.  It  seemed  that  everyone, 


True  Fiction  / Paddy  Linehan 

On  line  to  a mobile  social 


life 


except  me.'  had  interesting 
friends  and  a very  busy  life.  I 
had  to  join  up. 

They  had.  she  said,  many  “air- 
time tariff  options.  They  have 
been  designed  around  the  way 
you  plan  to  talk  on  your  phone." 
She  smiled.  She  waited  for  me  to 
divulge  how  I planned  to  "talk 
on  my  phone”  and.  when  there 
was  no  response,  added:  “Do  you 
expect  to  use  your  phone  more 
Tor  Incoming  or  outgoing  calls?” 
I stalled  again. 

She  moved  in  close  and  very 
slowly  and  deliberately  traced  an 
arc  in  the  air  with  a pointed, 
painted  index  finger  and  brought 
it  to  rest  on  my  breast  bone.  She 
smiled  knowingly  and.  letting 
the  finger  slip  down  just,  two 
inches,  brought  my  heart  close 
to  full  stop. 


“We  don’t  have  a lot  of  people 
to  call  us,  do  we?"  she  purred 
rhetorically.  I contemplated 
cracking  up  and  burying  my 
head  In  her  breast  She  saw  it 
coming  and  spinning  around  on 
a stiletto  heel,  said:  "I  have 
exactly  the  service  you  require.'’ 
Dimples  had  formed  a "social 
back-up  service".  It  Is  a small 
part  of  the  black  economy  that 
is,  she  admits,  lucrative.  She 
Haims  it  is  also  philanthropic. 

The  company  she  works  for 
supplies  the  phone:  she  supplies 
the  service.  My  problem,  she 
assured  me,  was  common  among 
those  getting  into  the  mobile 
phone  clique.  They  know  no  one 
calls  mobile  phone  numbers. 
They  are  far  too  expensive. 

She  continued  in  a business- 
like fashion.  "We  supply  the 


hardware  and  software.”  The 
hardware  consisted  of  a magne- 
tised button  which  is  attached  to 
the  mobile.  The  software  con- 
sists of  a Kensington  flat  full  of 
female  friends.  The  button  sends 
signals  to  the  girls  regarding  the 

whereabouts  of  their  clients. 
Most  important,  it  Is  sensitive  to 
crowds.  It  doesn’t  bother  you 
when  you  are  alone  and  there  is 
no  one  to  impress,  hut  get  into 
company  and  It  birrs  beautifully. 

In  the  early  stages,  one  of  the 
glrlS  actually  rails  you,  taHring 
animatedly.  You  use  cue  words 
that  determine  whether  you 
want  an  important  message  or 
an  hilariously  funny  one. 

This  Initial  service  lasts  for 
one  week  and  is  for  the  amateur 
who  has  learnt  nothing  of  the 
skill  of  feigning  reaction  for 


effect  In  the  second  week  the 
pbnn«»  rings  as  before  but  instead 
of  a live  voice  one  gets  a record- 
ing. During  this  week  one  must 
work  hard  at  reacting.  “Watch 
your  audience  and  learn  what 
Impresses  by  way  of  facial 
expression." 

In  the  third  week  you  just  get 

the  ring  but  no  voice.  By  then. 
Dimples  told  me,  if  I didn’t  think 
I had  mastered  my  pretend 
responses,  I could  revert  to 
voice,  real  or  recorded.  It  was  all 
up  to  ami  how  hard  I worked 
at  it.  Most  of  her  clients  were 
able  to  manage  with  just  the 
ring  after  three  weeks. 

She  had  other  special  services 
that  she  would  like  me  to  con- 
sider. "Our  wake-up  service  is 
vermry  discreet.  It  activates 
only  if  it  detects  a partner.  Then 


It  buzzes  and  sends  out  an  emer- 
gency message  about  important 
business  to  be  attended  to." 

I hesitated  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  a call  but  she  assured 
me  that  being  wanted  elsewhere 

mad*  one  very  desirable.  “And  It 
becomes  active  only  when  *our 
client  and  his/her  partner1  have 
slipped  into  slumber,"  she  added. 
The  hardware  is,  she  reminded  - 
me  with  enigmatic  smile, 
very  sensitive. 

There  is  also  a “disco  service”, 
in  which  the  button,  sensing  the 
din.  rings  loudly  enough  to  be 
measured  on  the  Richter  Scale 
and  sends  a message  that  can  be 
heard  above  the  music. 

She  paused  at  my  lack  of 
interest  in  this  and,  glancing 
at  my  silver  thatch,  continued 
into  the  area  of  board  meet- 


ings and  church  service*. 

When  it  came  to  discussing  jh* 
matter  of  payment  for  tb&  iav 
vlce  her  mobile  rang  and  she 
halted  my  questioning  with  the 
gentlest  of  gestures  and  a bewdfc 
ful  smile.  She  held  her  eye  ad  ' 
while  she  cooed  and  pursed 
Ups  into  the  tiniest  handset  ' 

She  laughed  and  then  a t 
of  wonder  creased  her  brow, 
was  it  worry?  My  adiwL^ 
started  to  pump,  ready  to  leqp  f» 
the  protection  of  my  dhtrewed 
damsel.  I-*tepped  ctoaerjo  indi- 
cate my  willingness  to  rescue 
her  from  her  distressing  ct&b  - 

She  Hipped  the  iastrnmgpt. 
dosed  and.  transferring  adf  /her 
weight  to  one  foot.-rariteedHSta 
other  behind  her  and.  ti&ng 
towards  me.  explained:  j i> 

demonstration.”  After  two;ifei$£ 

of  service  I should  be  able 
perform  as  convincingly,!* 
said. 

I bought  the  phone.  And  the 
service.  Now  rm  busy  tayidghE 
insinuate  myself  into  thacont 
pany,  just  to  get  those 
ton  girls  to  give  me  a buzz.  I 
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Why  whale -watching 
could  go  up  the  spout 

The  huge  mammals  are  returning  to  South  Africa's  waters.  But  their 
resurgence  could  be  hampered  by  over-eager  tourists.  Victor  Mallet  reports 

No  one  talked  about  naming  everything  in  the  town.  Their  presence  ranged  from  Wal-  facts  and  figures  we  do  have 
whales  when  I lived  even  wines,  after  the  50-tonne  vis  Bay  in  Namibia  on  the  west  many  of  them  deduced  fro. 
in  Cape  Town  in  animals  wallowing  in  the  bay.  coast  all  the  way  round  to  studies  of  the  northern  rig] 
the  mid-1980s.  Polit-  Only  recently  have  there  been  Maputo,  the  capital  of  Mozambi-  whales,  which  may  or  not  be 
ical  violence  and  enough  whales.  “In  the  1970s  you  que,  in  the  east  different  species  (or  two)  - a 


No  one  talked  about 
whales  when  I lived 
in  Cape  Town  in 
the  mid-1980s.  Polit- 
ical violence  and 
the  collapse  of  apartheid  domi- 
nated conversations  then,  and 
anyway  whales  were  only  occa- 
sionally spotted  off  the  South 
African  coast 

These  days  they  cannot  be 
ignored;  there  are  hundreds  of 
them,  within  sight  and  some- 
times within  a few  metres  of  the 
shore,  spouting,  leaping,  splash- 
ing, lolling  around,  feeding  their 
calves  and  probably  mating. 

The  recovery  of  the  southern 
right  whale  - they  migrate  from 
the  cold  south  to  calve  and  nurse 
their  young  in  South  African 
waters  between  June  and  Decem- 
ber - is  one  of  the  biggest  suc- 
cesses of  modem  conservation, 
and  it  has  spawned  a tourist 
industry  along  the  coast 
It  is  only  in  the  past  decade 
that  the  old  port  of  Hermanus 
east  of  Cape  Town,  for  example, 
has  started  marketing  itself  as 
the  whale-watching  centre  and 


naming  everything  in  the  town, 
even  wines,  after  the  50-tonne 
animals  wallowing  in  the  bay. 
Only  recently  have  there  been 
enough  whales.  “In  the  1970s  you 
couldn't  find  anything  in  Her- 
manus called  ‘whale’,"  says  Peter 
Best  of  the  University  of  Pre- 
toria’s Mammal  Research  Insti- 
tute, who  has  studied  the  ani- 
mals for  the  past  three  decades. 
“Now  they're  calling  everything 
•whale’." 

Southern  right  whales  - 
so-called  because  their  slow 
movements  and  their  abundant 
blubber  and  whalebone  made 
them  the  “right”  whale  to  catch 
- were  once  hunted  to  the  verge 
of  extinction.  It  is  thought  that 
the  population  visiting  southern 
Africa  numbered  about  20,000  in 
1780,  of  which  12,000  were  killed 
■by  whalers  before  1825. 

Modem  hunting  methods  made 
matters  worse.  By  the  time 
whales  received  international 
protection  in  the  1930s  there  were 
probably  fewer  than  100  southern 
rights  left  out  of  those  that  had 
once  visited  Africa  in  abundance. 


Their  presence  ranged  from  Wal- 
vis  Bay  in  Namibia  on  the  west 
coast  all  the  way  round  to 
Maputo,  the  capital  of  Mozambi- 
que, in  the  east 
Best’s  regular  aerial  surveys 
show  that  the  population  has 
now  readied  about  a tenth  of  its 

A group  of 
excited  males 
wave  their 
flippers  and 
try  to  attract 
her  attention 

pre-whaling  level  and  Is  growing 
at  more  than  7 per  cent  a year  - 
which  means  it  should  double 
every  10  years.  The  smaller  popu- 
lations that  visit  Argentina  and 
Australia  are  also  growing  fast. 

For  all  their  huge  size  and 
their  habit  of  coming  so  dose  to 
shore,  surprisingly  little  is 
known  about  the  whales.  But  the 


facts  and  figures  we  do  have  - 
many  of  them  deduced  from 
studies  of  the  northern  right 
whales,  which  may  or  not  be  a 
different  species  (or  two)  - are 
startling. 

Male  right  whales,  which  seek 
to  perpetuate  their  genes  by 
producing  more  sperm  than  their 
rivals,  hava  testicles  that  weigh 
as  much  as  500kg  and  two-metre 
penises.  Calves,  about  six  metres 
long  at  birth,  are  said  to  consume 
600  litres  of  their  mothers’  milk 
each  day.  Adults  reach  about  14 
metres  in  length  and  can  weigh 
nearly  60  tonnes. 

The  sexual  habits  of  the  whales 
are  little  understood,  but  it  seems 
that  a group  of  excited  males  will 
surround  a female,  roll  their 
bodies  caressingly  over  her,  wave 
their  flippers  and  generally  try  to 
attract  her  attention.  If  no  female 
is  available,  desperate  males 
have  been  known  to  try  to  mate 
with  each  other.  “They  even  try 
it  with  the  calves,"  says  Best. 
"We  used  to  have  a couple  of 
paedophiles  here.”  Right  whales 
are  equally  badly  behaved  In  the 


north  Atlantic,  where  one  partic- 
ularly lecherous,  child-loving 
male  was  dubbed  "the  senator” 
by  marine  biologists. 

With  the  whales  returning  to 
South  Africa  In  ever  greater 
numbers,  scientists  are  deter- 
mined to  find  out  more  about 
them.  Best  and  his  fellow  biolo- 
gists are  trying  to  identify  indi- . 
victuals  by  voice  with  an  array  of 
hydrophones  in  the  sea  (although 
the  right  whales  are  not  very 
vocal,  as  whales  go)  and  track 
them  by  satellite.  They  have 
made  600  biopsies  in  the  past 
three  years  to  examine  genetic 
material  from  bits  of  skin. 

A still  greater  challenge  will  be 
to  control  the  fast-growing  whale- 
watching industry,  which 
includes  boat  trips;  walking  tours 
and  the  900-km  "Cape  Whale 


Route"  sponsored  by  MTN,  a 
local  mobile  telephone  company. 
Conflicts  between  humans  - with 
their  seaplanes,  motorboats,  jet- 
skis  and  yachts  - and  the  grow- 
ing number  of  whales  are  already 
apparent. 

In  some  bays  it 1 is  almost 
impossible  to  obey  a ban  on 
approaching  closer  than  300 
metres  to  a whale  because  there 
are  so  many.  "Recreational  boat- 
users  are  complaining  now  that 
they  can't  even  take  their  boats 
out,”  says  Ken  Findlay  of  the 
University  of  Cape  Town’s  Centre 
for  Marine  Studies,  who  helped  to 
launch,  whale-watching  in  South 
Africa  with  walking  tours  along 
the  share. 

Seeking  to  regulate  what 
threatened  to  become  a chaotic 
free-for-all,  the  government 


recently  issued  a dozen  licences, 
allowing  boats  to  take  whale- : 
watchers  close  to  the  whales.  Tn.‘ 
terms  of  their  licence  they  have' 
to  become  an  honorary  fisheries!, 
inspector  and  they  also  have  a> 
strong  incentive  to  look  afterfbft* 
resource,”  says  Findlay.  . * 

Without  such  measures,  there; 
is  a danger  that  over-enthuslastiCi 
tourists  will  disturb  the  whalesi 
that  have  brought  so  much  enjoy-1 
ment  - and  money  - to  the  coun-1 
try's  south  coast  in  the  past  lo) 
years.  That  would  be  a pity, > 
because  it  would  set' back  the* 
recovery  of  a population  of 
remarkable  animals;  even  if  all, 
goes  well,  it  will  take  several) 
decades  before  the  southern  rigid1 
whales  can  attain  the  glorious* 
abundance  of  the  days  before 
people  started  killing  them.'  " 


In  the  shadow  of  Egypt's 
Great  Pyramid  a battle  Is 
taking  place  between  past 
and  present.  The  prize  is  a 
narrow,  slim  long  strip  of  land. 

It  is  a prize  worth  claiming.  For 
next  to  this  land,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Giza  plateau,  stand  the 
famous  three  pyramids. 

For  generations,  the  fortunes  of 
the  small  town  of  Nazlet  el-Sam- 
man  and  the  monuments  have 
twoti  linked;  the  elans  who  live 
there  helped  to  build  Egypt’s 
E£lL5bn  (£2Jbn)  tourist  industry 
- the  country’s  single  biggest 
source  of  foreign  currency. 

dan  names  such  as  el-Gabry, 
Khattab,  A’Sha’ar,  el-Helw  and 

Fayed  are  synonymous  with  tour- 
ism. Their  members  are  num- 
bered among  the  humble  camel 
riders,  horsemen,  souvenir  shop- 
keepers as  well  as  travel  agents 
and  tour  operators. 

Now  the  government  wants  to 
evict  them,  citing  overcrowding 
and  pollution.  Giza’s  provincial 
government  is  unsure  of  the  fig- 
ures but  an  unofficial  estimate 
puts  Nazlet  el-Samman’s  popula- 
tion at  about  20,000,  having 
grown  from  about  5,000  in  the 
early  1960s. 

The  residents  claim  that  the 
real  motive  for  eviction  is  envy  of 
their  business  success.  This  pri- 
vately owned  land  offers  valuable 


Metropolis 


Under  pressure  at  the  pyramids 

Walid  el-Gabry  on  efforts  to  evict  a community  living  near  a wonder  of  the  world 


tourist  potential  but  draconian 
building  restrictions  have  been 
Imposed  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment 

Unlicensed  buildings  are 
demolished  and  residents  face 
Imprisonment  if  they  extend  or 
repair  their  homes.  This  is  done 
in  the  name  of  conservation  but 
people  fear  bigger  plans  exist 
that  could  force  them  out 

Such  measures  come  against  a 
background  of  uncontrolled 
building  in  greater  Cairo  over  the 
past  two  decades  as  rural  migra- 
tion and  population  growth 
pushed  the  population  to  nearly 
12m  officially.  Unofficial  esti- 
mates range  between  18m  and 
22m.  Giza,  once  physically  sepa- 
rate, now  merges  into  the  sprawL 

It  is  government  -policy  to 
entice  people  into  new  towns. 
The  overspill  from  Giza  should 
have  gone  to  6th  October  City, 
established  In  1961  in  the  desert 
south-west  of  Giza.  The  target  is 
to  have  1.5m  residents  there  by 


2015.  Today  there  are  120,000. 

There  are  also  building  restric- 
tions and  a ban  on  the  sale  of 
farmland  in  the  Giza  region  as  a 
whole.  "My  family  has  a buyer 
willing  to  pay  E£10m  for  land  but 
we  can’t  sell,"  complains  Ahmed, 
a young  civil  engineer. 

“What  does  the  government 
expect  us  to  do?  Twenty-five 
years  ago  they  built  a highway 
through  our  land  and  we  haven’t 
been  compensated  yet.” 

Nazlet  el-Samman,  however,  is 
unlike  neighbouring  parts  of 
Giza.  The  area  was  just  desert 
and  was  routinely  subject  to  par- 
tial flooding  by  Nile  waters  when 
people  first  settled  there  about 
600  years  ago . 

“We  are  trying  to  stop  the 
growth  of  Nazlet  el-Samman  in 
order  to  conserve  the  monu- 
ments," says  Mahr  el-Gendy, 
Giza's  governor. 

“There  is  a plan  to  evacuate 
the  area  because  the  area  has 
been  designated  for  the  monu- 


ments. Therefore,  there's  no  need 
to  repair  the  houses.”  He  adds 
that  the  government  win  buy  the 
land  but  lacks  the  resources.  He 

Residents  say 
the  motive 
for  eviction  is 
envy  of  their 
business 
success 

stresses  that  no  definite  date  for 
relocation  nor  destination  has 
been  decided. 

Mohammed  Ghorab,  a lawyer 
representing  eight  Nazlet  el-Sam- 
man families,  is  challenging  the 
legality  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  them. 

The  building  curbs  were  once 
lifted  by  former  prime  minister 
Fuad  Mohadeen.  But  in  1990,  el- 
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Gendy’s  predecessor  reversed 
this  decision.  Ghorab  questions 
how  a provincial  governor  can 
overturn  a prime  minister’s  rul- 
ing. 

“Under  a governor’s  powers, 
this  decree  should  have  been 
effective  for  just  one  year.  It  is 
Illegal.  This  land  Is  private  prop- 
erty. People  have  built  upward  - 
not  spread  beyond  their  legal 
boundaries.  The  governor  said 
that  . Nazlet  el-Samman 
obstructed  the  view  of  the  pyra- 
mids but  they  are  high  on  a pla- 
teau and  the  buildings  below  it," 
says  Ghorab. . 

People  In  Nazlet  el-Samman 
blame  their  troubles  on  Zahi 
Hawass,  director  for  pyramids  at 
the  Supreme  Council  for  Antiqui- 
ties. They  claim  that  he  has 
exhorted  the  ministry  of  culture 
to  pressure  local  government  into 
taking  the  land  into  state  control 
for  development  schemes. 

Hawass  has  been  excavating 
ancient  workers’  settlements 


around  the  pyramids  and  says 
there  is  a causeway  running  from 
Khufu's  pyramid  to  Nazlet  el- 
Samman  and  a valley  temple 
beneath. 

But  the  plans  go  beyond 
archaeology.  He  complains  that 
revenues  from  entrance  fees  are 
not  enough  to  fund  restoration  of 
the  pyramids  and  tomb  excava- 
tions, and  is  seeking  other 
sources. 

He  envisages  a tourist  centre 
with  shops  and  the  relocation  of 
camel  and  horse  stables,  along 
with  site  access,  to  -the  south 
west  of  the  plateau.  To  this  end 
Unesco,  the  custodian  of  world' 
heritage  sites,  is.  sending  an 
adviser  to  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  this  irmpth 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  area 
of  the  pyramids  for  which 
Hawass  is  responsible,  Nazlet  et 
Samman  looms  large  in  these 
plans.  “How  can' you  have  undo: 
the  pyramids  an  overgrown  vil- 
lage like  that?  There  is  even  a 


McDonald's  there  (actually  a 
Pizza  HutyEFC  opposite  the 
Sphinx).  The  sight' is  very  ugly-. 
This  is  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World.  It  is  important  tint 
the  village  is  moved  so  that  a 
shopping  centre  for  tourists  can 
be  made  there,”  says  Hawass, . 

"Zahi  Hawass  hates  us,"  sets 
Yusuf,  a gift  shop  owner.  “Tm 
not  going  to  leave  my  house  ft* 
his  project  This  is  my  home.” 

Mussa,  a tour  guidA,  is  also 
defiant  "The  government  shaptf 
treat  us  like  people  - not  ani- 
mals. There  has  been  no  consul- 
tation. Egypt  is  full  of  monu- 
ments. Of  course,  I believe  tbs? 
should -be  looked  after  but  th® 
government  should  bniani-a  the 

needs  of  our  history  with  th* 
needs  of  the  people  who  live  here 
now. 

“If  we  knew  what  the 
were  we  would  modify  our  buflfr. 
fogs.  But  when  we  ask,  there  ate 
no  plans.  They  just  want  tt 
throw  the  people  out  of  NaS*1. 
el-Samman  and  demolish  it  ; 

“People  are  now  world®? 
together  on  buildings.  They 
responding  to  restrictions  P? 
building  more  durable  const*®* 
tions.  It  is  a fight" 
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